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WALT WHITMAN, STAR-GAZER' 
I 


THERE RUNS through the Whitman criticism and scholarship of the 
past two or three decades an undercurrent of belief that Whitman en- 
joyed only a vague relationship with nature, that he observed wild 
life and celestial objects from within a cloud of nebulous mysticism, 
and that his observations of nature, therefore, are not to be trusted 
as accurate. This belief derives partially from Whitman’s own testi- 
mony. In When I Hear the Learn’d Astronomer Whitman professes to 
describe his reaction to an astronomy lecture which, he implies, got a 
little too technical for him; regaled with endless charts and diagrams, 
he finally arose, “tired and sick,” went out into “the mystical moist 
night-air,” and “‘look’d up in perfect silence at the stars.”* The im- 
plication is clear: specific knowledge is of little use; it is better to have 
a large, inclusive appreciation of the “wonder of it all.” 
And in Specimen Days, Whitman says: 

You must not know too much, or be too precise or scientific about birds and 
trees and flowers and water-craft; a certain free margin, and even vague- 
ness—perhaps ignorance, credulity—helps your enjoyment of these things. . . . 
I repeat it—don’t want to know too exactly, or the reasons why. My own 
notes have been written offhand in the latitude of middle New Jersey. Though 
they describe what I saw—what appear’d to me—lI dare say the expert 


ornithologist, botanist or entomologist will detect more than one slip in 
them.’ 


Norman Foerster, for one, accepted this veiled invitation, and, in 
his Nature in American Literature, makes much of what he thought 
was Whitman’s inaccuracy on these matters. He revels particularly in 
debunking Whitman’s ornithological notes, but he deals as well with 
astronomical data. Of Whitman and the stars, Mr. Foerster has this 
to say: 


He was extremely interested in the stars—though he named them so late in 
life that he produced no adequate catalogue in his poetry.‘ 


! Dr. Jan Schilt, Professor of Astronomy at Columbia University, has been kind 
enough to check this article for correct interpretation of figures and facts cited. I am 
deeply indebted to him for more than one suggestion, but the responsibility for ex- 
tracting the correct figures from the Naufical Almanac and also for interpretation is, 
of course, my own. 

2 Leaves of Grass, Holloway’s “Inclusive Edition” (New York, 1946), 230, 231. 

* Prose Works (Philadelphia: David McKay, 1892), 182. 

*Norman Foerster, “Whitman,” Nature in American Literature (New York, 
1923), 196. 
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I do not suppose that Mr. Foerster’s aesthetic canons really call for 
a collection of poetic ephemerides from Whitman, but rather that he 
thinks Whitman’s interest in astronomy was a late one. Mrs. A. L. 
Cooke, in an article on Whitman and science, has shown that the 
interest in astronomy finds expression in the earlier poems;’ Clarence 
Dugdale, amplifying one aspect of Mrs. Cooke’s study, has canvassed 
Whitman’s works a little more thoroughly for references to astron- 
omy;* but it serves my purpose to point up the matter with a few 
illustrations: 


In Passage to India: 


O sun and moon and all your stars! Sirius and Jupiter!’ 


In a manuscript notebook of 1847: 
The sidewalks of eternity they are the freckles of Jupiter® 
In the 1856 version of On The Beach at Night Alone 


planets, comets, asteroids® 


In the 1855 version of Song of Myself: 
The suns I see and the suns I cannot see,’° 


In Out From Behind This Mask: 


Out from the convolutions of this globe, 
This subtler astronomic orb than sun or moon, than Jupiter, Venus, Mars, 
This condensation of the universe," 


In Song of Myself, of Saturn: 


Speeding amid the seven satellites and the broad ring, and the diameter of 
eighty thousand miles,” 


Again from Song of Myself: 
The orchestra whirls me wider than Uranus flies," 


From these few examples it can be seen that Whitman had, at least, a 


5 A. L. Cooke, “‘Whitman’s Indebtedness to the Scientific Thought of his Day,” 
Studies in English (University of Texas Bulletin), July 8, 1934, 89-115. 

6 “Whitman’s Knowledge of Astronomy,” Studies in English (University of Texas 
Bulletin), July 8, 1936, 125-137. 

7 Inclusive Edition, op. cit., 351. 

8 The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, ed. Emory Holloway, 2 vols. 
(Garden City, N.Y., and Toronto, 1921), m, 68. 

® Variorum Readings, Inclusive Edition, op. cit., 642. 

10 [hid., 560. " Jbid., 321. 12 Tbid., 54. 38 Thid., 48. 
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vocabulary which included astronomical terms, and that he made use 
of these terms from the very beginning. 

Mr. Foerster accepts Whitman’s evaluation of his own nature 
notes, but romanticizes it, saying: 
The mystic or the poet of nature is not likely to be a good naturalist: he ob- 


serves, not so much the facts, the external phenomena, as the qualities that 
may be translated into terms of human emotions." 


And then Mr. Foerster turns from birds and trees to the stars: 


But stranger than Whitman’s interest in birds and plant life is his absorption 
in astronomy. Of what use are the names of the constellations to a full- 
fledged mystic? 


At this point Mr. Foerster cites one of the more florid passages of 
star-gazing from Specimen Days: 

The moon in her third quarter—the clusters of the Hyades and Pleiades, with 
the planet Mars between—in full crossing sprawl in the sky the great Egyp- 
tian X (Sirius, Procyon, and the main stars in the constellations of the Ship, 


the Dove, and of Orion) just north of east Bodtes, and in his knee Arcturus, 
an hour high."* 


And Mr. Foerster adds emphatically: ““Not from Nature did Whit- 
man learn this various language!’”!” 

Precisely what Mr. Foerster means by this exclamation I do not 
know; but the entry in Whitman’s Timber Creek diary is for Feb- 
ruary 19, 1880; he records the time of the observation as 10 p.m., and 
the fact is that Sirius and Procyon, winter stars, were up, and so was 
the constellation Orion; Arcturus, a spring star of some 20 degrees 
northern declination, was about an hour high, and did rise north of 
east. Even the close location of Mars is accurate. A glance at a star 
chart showing the right ascension and declination'*® of the major 
constellations will show the location of the Pleiades in the heavens 
to be approximately: 


4 Foerster, op. cit., 177, 178. % Tbid., 179. 

16 Complete Prose, 121. 17 Foerster, op. cit., 180. 

18 To locate a celestial object by right ascension and declination is like locating a 
building by saying it is at 5th and Main Street. The right ascension of a celestial body is 
the angular distance of that body, measured in hours or degrees (there are 15 degrees 
to the hour) from the vernal equinox eastward along the equator; the declination is its 
angular distance, measured in degrees along the hour circle, north or south of the ce- 
lestial equator. If the body is north of the equator, the sign of the declination is plus; 
if south, the sign is minus. 

In this article, I have rounded off seconds to minutes, and minutes to degrees, 
according to the accuracy demanded by the particular situation. 
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Right Ascension 3" 35™ to 3° 45™ 
Declination +23° to +25° 


The figures for the Hyades are: 


Right Ascension 4" 20™ to 4" 30™ 
Declination +164° to +18° 


The Nautical Almanac for 1880 shows us that the corresponding figures 
for Mars on February 19 were: 


Right Ascension 4° 
Declination +23° 


On a good star chart this position may be plotted, and it will be seen 
that Mars was between the Hyades and the Pleiades on February 19, 
1880.*° 

Mr. Foerster could have picked a more detailed passage to be in- 
credulous about. On August 26, 1877, shortly after dark, Whitman 
locates four planets, and the moon, and throws in a comment about 
the recently discovered satellites of Mars for good measure.” Venus, 
he says, “lingers,” in a “voluptuous dazzle unshown hitherto this 
summer.” This was perfectly true; Venus lingered some 2 hours after 
sunset.” 

Whitman says that Mars was rising in the east about this time, 
and that Saturn preceded Mars. The closeness of this observation is 
startling; Saturn preceded Mars by only 4 minutes.* Whitman adds 


19 The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac (Washington: Bureau of Navi- 
gation) for 1880, p. 356. This work is hereafter abbreviated NA, with the appropriate 
year prefixed. 

* Mr. Dugdale says he has checked all Whitman’s star observations, so I shall not 
concern myself in this paper specifically with stars. The checking of star observations is 
a simple enough matter to anyone who is interested—any good astronomy book contains 
star charts showing what stars are visible at various times of the year. 

But planets and satellites do not behave with annual regularity as the stars do. 
They are not fixed, like the stars, and so I think Mr. Dugdale was a little premature 
when he concluded, after looking at a few star charts, that Whitman “could readily 
identify the principle stars, constellations, planets [italics are mine] that were visible at 
any particular time” (Dugdale, op. cit., 136). Many a professional astronomer is at 
times not sure which is Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn until he goes to his books. 

21 Complete Prose, 102. 

* The time of meridian transit for Venus on this day was 1" 53™ (1877 NA, 353. 
Time of meridian transit is the time a celestial body crosses the observer’s longitude). 
Since time in those days was reckoned from noon rather than, as today, from midnight, 
Venus followed the sun across the sky by some 2 hours, or 30°, and was indeed the 
evening star. 

% The times of meridian transit for Mars and Saturn on this day were 12" 56™ and 
12® 52™ respectively (1877 NA, 359, 371); following the sun by some half a day, these 
planets did rise in the early evening, and Saturn preceded Mars by 4 minutes. 
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that Mars “‘walks the heavens lord-paramount now,” and says that 
he goes out frequently after supper to look for “him,” ‘sometimes 
getting up at midnight to take another look at his unparallel’d lustre.” 
“Lord-paramount” and “‘unparallel’d lustre’ are more than figures 
of speech: they are explained by the fact that the earth and Mars were 
near opposition (i.e., Mars and the earth were on the same side of 
the sun, and the three bodies were roughly in a line); in addition, 
Mars was at perihelion™ (its closest distance to the sun); these two 
things occurring simultaneously result in what astronomers call a 
“close opposition,’ so Whitman was observing Mars from as close 
as he had been to it for 15 years (the approximate time between close 
oppositions of the earth and Mars). It was at this same close opposi- 
tion of 1877, very favorable for astronomical observation, that the 
“canals” of Mars were discovered; and Whitman mentions the 
discovery, in the same month, of the two satellites of Mars. 

Jupiter, Whitman says, was “at night’s meridian’’ (i.e., crossing 
Whitman’s longitude, or, loosely, ‘‘straight up’’); that is just where 
Jupiter was shortly after dark on August 26, 1877.% Of the moon, 
Whitman says it rose after Mars, and that it was 2 days “‘past her 
full.”” Although we are not surprised that Whitman should know the 
moon when he saw it, it did rise about an hour after Mars.’ The 
moon was full on August 23."8 

Not only at Timber Creek did Whitman follow the movements of 
celestial bodies. During a visit to John Burroughs’ home, 80 miles up 
the Hudson River, near Esopus, he speaks of the “Venus heralded 
dawn” on June 21, 1878.® Venus on this day rose nearly 3 hours be- 
fore the sun.*° 

In all, Ihave checked some twenty-five of Whitman’s observations 
of unfixed bodies*—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the 


™* Tt reached perihelion actually on August 21 (1877 NA, 474). 

*% The “‘canals” of Mars were discovered in 1877 by Schiaparelli at the Milan 
Observatory. The two satellites were discovered in August of the same year by Asaph 
Hall (who named them Phobos and Deimos) at the Naval Observatory in Washington. 
—Robert H. Baker, Astronomy (New York, 1930), 187, 193. 

* 1877 NA, 365. The time of Jupiter’s meridian transit was 7" 11™, or some 105° 
after the sun, so Jupiter was “‘at night’s meridian” shortly after dark. 

27 [bid., 131. The moon’s time of meridian passage on this day was 14" 2™, or about 
an hour after Mars. 

8 Tbid., 341. 29 Complete Prose, 115, 

%° The time of meridian transit for Venus on this day was 215 13 (1878 NA, 220). 

* The stars are said to be fixed, i.e., their apparent position in relation to one 
another does not change perceptibly, even over a period of centuries. The planets ap- 
pear to move freely among the stars. 
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moon—listed in Specimen Days, and I have found them all accurate. 
However, though Whitman’s observations are accurate, his termi- 
nology is not always astronomically correct; the phrase “at night’s 
meridian,”’ for example, has no scientific meaning. And Whitman 
does not use the correct scientific terms for the phases of the moon; 
his adjective “crescent’’ is usually literary description—he does not 
distinguish between “crescent” and “gibbous’’; he uses “full” and 
“half” occasionally for any time within a day or two of the phe- 
nomenon. This shows, among other things, that Whitman’s observa- 
tions were not taken from some daily almanac in a newspaper. 

Whitman was particularly interested in the planets;* he followed 
the movements of Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn almost day by 
day. Venus is familiar to many laymen as the morning and evening 
star. It is enveloped by a heavy, gaseous atmosphere, and thus re- 
flects light more brilliantly than any other planet; its magnitude is 
sometimes as high as —4.3—the brightest object, next to the sun and 
moon, in the heavens. It is almost as large as the earth, and it appears, 
through almost any binocular, as a small disc (the brightest stars, 
though millions of times larger than Venus, because of their great 
distance from the earth appear only as points—even when viewed 
through a powerful telescope). The ‘‘great star” in When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloom’d was Venus—we should suspect this anyway, 
but Whitman tells us specifically in Specimen Days.* 

But Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn are not so easily distinguished by 
the layman: their magnitudes are more nearly equal,™ and, unlike 
Venus, which is within the earth’s orbit, they appear to range all 
around the zodiac, independent of the sun. Whitman must have fol- 
lowed their movements very closely to identify them with such ac- 
curacy. 

More striking evidence of Whitman’s close following of the planets 
is afforded by one observation of the planet Mercury. Mercury is a 
small planet, the closest one to the sun, about which it revolves once 
every eighty-eight days. Because it is so close to the sun (36 million 
miles), even when the earth and Mercury are at quadrature (i.e., 


® Mr. Dugdale thinks that Whitman’s main astronomical interest was in the larger 
stars and principal constellations (0p. cit., 135), but a close count, I think, would reveal 
that Whitman’s interest in the planets was greater, proportionally if not quantita- 
tively. % Complete Prose, 120. 

* Mars reaches the highest magnitude of the three, —2.8, but because of the 
constantly varying distances of the planets from the earth, Jupiter is sometimes 
brighter; Saturn, —0.4, is also very bright. 
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when the line joining Mercury and the sun is perpendicular to the line 
joining the earth and the sun), Mercury sets after, or rises before, the 
sun by only about an hour. It is visible only when near favorable 
quadrature—and when weather conditions are good—and only for 
about a half hour after sunset or before sunrise; as an evening star, it 
appears, at its very brightest, as a star of the first magnitude;* it is 
no easy matter to single it out from nearby stars of approximately the 
same magnitude. But Whitman records that on March 18, 1879, he 
saw Mercury after sunset, “‘a rare sight.”** The time of meridian 
transit for Mercury on that day was 57™;*’ it was, in other words, just 
about at quadrature, and was visible to anyone who knew what he 
was looking for. 


Il 


So we must reject at least that portion of Mr. Foerster’s thesis 
which deals with Whitman and astronomy. We are forced also to re- 
consider his statement that Whitman’s “dominant intellectual habit 
and weakness” was “‘his blurring of things unlike and his impression- 
istic ecstasy in contemplating this blur.” This statement appeared 
originally in an essay titled ‘Whitman and the Cult of Confusion” in 
the North American Review for June, 1921,** but since he incorporated 
this essay in his chapter on Whitman in Nature in American Litera- 
ture, we are justified, I think, in suspecting that Mr. Foerster somehow 
associates what he thinks is Whitman’s philosophic confusion with 
what he thinks is Whitman’s lack of knowledge of nature. Far from 
being blurred, Whitman’s observations of celestial bodies are most 
precise. 

It is interesting to note that Mrs. Cooke, writing in 1934, also 
accepted Whitman’s self-deprecatory statements about the accuracy 
of his observations, and, like Mr. Foerster, rationalizes errors—errors 
which, with one small exception,** do not exist: 


% Baker says that it reaches this magnitude as an evening star only at greatest 
eastern elongations occurring in March or April (op. cit., 177). Mercury reached greatest 
eastern elongation 11 days after Whitman’s observation, on March 29 (1879 NA, 
475). 

* Complete Prose, 121. 37 1879 NA, 345.  p. 800. 

** Mr. Dugdale found one slight error—really an error of knowledge rather than 
observation. At one place, Whitman records seeing both bodies of the Mizar double- 
star system. Mizar’s companion is invisible to the naked eye. Whitman had no doubt 
read, or heard of the binary, and mistook nearby Alcor for Mizar’s companion (Dugdale, 
op. cit., 134). 

Despite the contrary evidence he assembles, Mr. Dugdale follows Mrs. Cooke and 
Mr. Foerster in accepting the statements of Whitman which have been cited. 
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In Specimen Days he confesses that he may have made some “technical 
errors” in the “minutiae’’ of his “garrulous’’ notes on astronomy; but he 
gives evidence . . . [that he] had assimilated their [laws of astronomy] larger 
import... .” 


Having shown, then, that Whitman’s observations of the planets 
and stars are to be trusted, and having suggested that various purple 
passages describing the splendor of the heavens (e.g., “‘lord-para- 
mount” and “unparallel’d lustre” for Mars) were not so much examples 
of Mr. Foerster’s ‘impressionistic ecstasy” as they were pretty ac- 
curate descriptions of astronomical phenomena and planetary constel- 
lations that happened to obtain on those occasions, we may ask if it is 
possible to put this knowledge to any positive use beyond the correct- 
ing of a mistaken conception of one of the ‘“‘lord-paramount”’ figures 
in American literature. The answer is that it is possible to put it to 
some use, if only in a modest way. 

Thus far we have worked from two given factors: Whitman’s ob- 
servations, and the date of his observations. From these we have been 
able to go to the proper places to check his statements. Are there 
passages which give only observations, observations which we may 
look up in the Nautical Almanac, and for which we may find the cor- 
responding date, thus making possible a more accurate dating of small 
sections of Whitman’s work, and perhaps supplying some details 
toward a more complete biography? There are a few. There is at least 
one poem for which this can be done, and there are several places 
where a given date can be corroborated, and made more precise. 

To show how this works, let us first test a poem in which the date 
is given, our test being in this case more of a check on Whitman’s 
observation than a means of ascertaining date. After an Interval has 
the sub-title Nov. 22, 1875, Midnight—Saturn and Mars in conjunc- 
tion." Mars and Saturn appeared unusually close together at this 
time,” and of course Whitman had been watching the two bodies draw 
nearer together for some time. The Nautical Almanac lists the phe- 
nomenon as occurring at 10:45 p.m. on November 21.“ Whitman, 
then, by November 22 probably meant the day that began at mid- 
night. If he had listed no date at all, we should still have been able to 
date the poem confidently within 3 or 4 days, for conjunctions of 

Cooke, op. cit., 94. “| Inclusive Edition, op. cit., 485. 

® The right ascension of Mars on this date was 21 33, and its declination (though 
declination is not considered in figuring planetary conjunction) was +16° 9’; corre- 


sponding figures for Saturn were 21" 32™, +16° 3’ (1875 NA, 361, 373). 
* Tbid., 482. 
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Saturn and Mars in respect to the earth are rare. And even if Whit- 
man had not said specifically that Saturn and Mars were in conjunc- 
tion, we should still have known with a fair degree of certainty, for he 
speaks of “‘the duo looking of Saturn and Mars” and “the duo of 
Saturn and Mars.’ 

When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d is dated, after a fashion, 
by Lincoln’s death in April, 1865. Without this knowledge, but with 
the knowledge that the poem was composed between the 1860 Leaves 
of Grass and the “Sequel” to Drum-Taps of 1865-66, we should still 
have had some idea of the date. Whitman tells us that the “great star” 
was Venus; the phrase “Ever-returning spring” locates the season 
adequately; we should have known in any event that the poem was 
not composed in 1861, 1862, or 1864, for Venus was a morning star, not 
an evening star, in the spring of those years.” 

Venus was clearly visible as the evening star in the months pre- 
ceding Lincoln’s death, but drew too close to the sun for observation 
around May 1.“ The line “Now I know what you must have meant 
as a month since I walk’d’’ shows us, by the “‘month since,”’ it is true, 
but also by the fact that Whitman is probably addressing the still- 
visible planet (not visible by May 1), that Whitman certainly began 
work on the poem shortly after Lincoln’s death; and that he did not 
publish it in Drum-Taps, but later as a “Sequel,” may indicate that 
he did more than his usual amount of revision on this poem. 

To turn for the moment to the prose, Whitman, in an entry made 
at St. Louis, November, 1879, tells us that during a short trip along 
the Mississippi in the “half light” following sundown, Mars was “just 
up” in the eastern sky.** Following the sun by something near 13 
hours at the beginning of the month, Mars would not rise till well 
after dark (days are short in November).** It is fairly clear that the 
trip back from the plate glass works at Crystal City, near St. Louis, 
occurred in very late November, when Mars was following the sun by 
only 10 hours and some minutes and would be “just up” while there 
was still “half light.”” And Whitman speaks of Mars’ “clear and vivid 


“ Inclusive Edition, loc. cit. Complete Prose, 127. 

“ 1861 NA, 342-344; 1862 NA, 342, 343; 1864 NA, 342-345. 

‘7 1865 NA, 347-349. It shows a meridian transit of from 3* in early February to 
0* in early May. Its semi-diameter was increasing from 10” on February 5 to almost 
30”, or half a minute, on May 6 (ébid., 218-220). 

8 Complete Prose, 415. 

“* The meridian transit for Mars on November 1 was 12" 42™; on November 30, 
it was 10° 8™ (1879 NA, 361). 
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yellow,” of its being ‘apparently twice as large and significant as 
usual.” He adds: 


All along, these nights, nothing can exceed the calm, fierce, golden, glistening 
domination of Mars over all the stars in the sky.” 


This, again, is accurate reporting.“ As Mars’ meridian transit was in 
the neighborhood of 10 or 104 hours, Mars and the earth were just 
past opposition, which means that Mars was very close to the earth. 
Furthermore, Mars was not far from perihelion—it had reached peri- 
helion on July 9, 1879.” 

Under Diary Notes at Random there is an entry, “Canada Nights,” 
with the sub-title—Late in August, the year unspecified. Here Whit- 
man speaks of the moon as an “hour high just after eight,” says it is 
“past her half” and that it “travels in Scorpion tonight,” dimming all 
the stars of that constellation but Antares.™ Here we have five factors 
to work with: 

(1) Whitman’s date, Late in August; 

(2) the statement “an hour high just after eight”; 

(3) the phase of the moon, “past her half’; 

(4) the fact that the moon was in Scorpion; 

(5) the fact that Antares was visible near the moon. 

Items 4 and 5 may be considered matters of indisputable fact—we 
have seen that Whitman does not err on such observations. For item 
2 we must allow some leeway—it is hard to estimate by casual obser- 
vation exactly how long it will be before the moon sets, or how long it 
has been up. The phrase Late in August presents difficulty—who is to 
say what Whitman considered /ate? 

The matter is involved, but is worth going into in some detail, as 
there is only one known trip Whitman made to Dr. Bucke’s home, and 
that was in 1880—a year in which this observation, as described, was 
apparently not made. 

In 1880, the moon was in Scorpion on August 13, 14, and 15." The 
moon was at its half on August 12.% But beyond that, there is little 
corroboration for this year. On August 14, the moon was too close to 

5 Complete Prose, 415. 

| Mr. Dugdale has noted the various colorful adjectives and figures of speech 
Whitman uses for Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, but apparently he has not realized their 
significance (op. cit., 132). 

& 1879 NA, 475. 5 Complete Prose, 412. 

Scorpion extends from 15* 30™ to 17" 45™ right ascension, and from — 18° to —45° 


declination. The figures for the moon on each of these nights were: 15® 30™, —22°; 
16° 30™, —24°; and 175 33™, —24° (1880 NA, 135). % Tbid., 341. 
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Antares at 8 p.m. for that star to be visible. August 15 is unlikely 
because by this time the moon was well past her half—in fact, it was 
as near full as it was near half. August 13 is the only possibility for 
this year—and that is hardly “late” August; furthermore, the moon 
set at about 11:30 p.m. on that day®’—it was not an “hour high” at 
8 p.m., then, though its extreme southern declination may have made 
it appear so to Whitman. 

It seems likely that Whitman jotted down this observation with- 
out a date, and, some time later, dated it from memory (he is not 
usually this vague). If this was the case, Whitman made the observa- 
tion, not in late August, but on August 13, the same day he visited the 
wine vaults of a Mr. Hopkins. 

But it is interesting to remark that if Whitman had been in 
Canada in August of either 1881 or 1882, the conditions would have 
been more nearly met. In 1881, the moon was in Scorpion and was at 
its half on August 31. It set at about 10:30 p.m.® In 1882, the moon 
was in Scorpion on August 21, 22, and 23. It was at its half on August 
21. It set at about 11:00 p.m. Whether or not August 21 is “late” 
August is a moot question. But four points of the observation were 
met on August 31, 1881, and the moon, at 8 p.m. on that night, was 
due to set in only about 2 hours—which would make Whitman’s 
“hour high” more believable. 

There is one poem of significance which we may date with some 
accuracy by astonomical means: On the Beach at Night, first published 
in the 1871 Leaves of Grass. The fourth edition of Leaves of Grass had 
been published in 1867, so this poem could have been written at any 
time during the intervening four or five years. Gay Wilson Allen sees 
in the poem an expression of recovery from the despair which had 
characterized the 1860 As I Ebb’d with the Ocean of Life, and which 
had persisted after the war years. “By this time,’”’ Mr. Allen writes, 

% The moon’s RA was 16" 30, and its declination was —24°; Antares’ RA was 
16% 22™, declination —26° 9’ (1880 NA, 135, 261). The rim of the moon was less than 2° 
from Antares: Antares was not visible. 

5 The moon’s meridian passage on that day was 6" (1880 NA, 131); the moon was 
pny latitudes (dec. —22°); Whitman was in Canadian latitudes (+40° to 
5 58 See Walt Whitman’s Diary in Canada, edited by William Sloane Kennedy 
(Boston, 1904), 39. 

8° At 8 p.m. on this day, the moon’s RA was 15* 46", its declination was —21° 
14’ (1881 NA, 139); its meridian passage was 5 (ibid., 131). 

® At 8 p.m. on August 21 (to give figures for only the first of the three days), the 
moon’s RA was 15 36", its declination was —19° 11’ (1882 NA, 137); its meridian 
passage was 5° 30™ (ibid., 131). 
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“‘Whitman’s spiritual crisis was over.’ Here are the opening lines of 
the poem: 


On the beach at night, 
Stands a child with her father, 
Watching the east, the autumn sky. 


Up through the darkness, 

While ravening clouds, the burial clouds, in black masses spreading, 
Lower sullen and fast athwart and down the sky, 

Amid a transparent clear belt of ether yet left in the east, 
Ascends large and calm the lord-star Jupiter, 

And nigh at hand, only a very little above, 

Swim the delicate sisters the Pleiades.™ 


Jupiter, in the course of its apparent movement around the zodiac, 
passes the Pleiades only once every twelve years.™ This happened in 
late April and early May, 1870, but Jupiter’s slowly changing position 
made it still “only a very little above’ Jupiter in the early autumn 
months of the same year. Actually, in September and October, 1870, 
Jupiter was about 30° from the Pleiades, a fairly large angle. But in 
1867, 1868, and 1869, Jupiter would have been above the Pleiades, not 
below them, as that cluster rose in the eastern sky. And the last time 
Jupiter had passed the Pleiades had been in late May, 1858. The next 
time was to be in 1882." 

Whitman, then, first wrote On the Beach at Night in the fall of 
1870. On the astronomical evidence alone, of course, the poem might 
have been composed in the latter part of May, 1858 (or, for that 
matter, in 1846, or 1832). But if so, Whitman let several editions of 
Leaves of Grass appear without the poem, and it was not his habit to 
withhold new compositions from publication any longer than he had 
to. Whitman’s “only a very little above” seems, in view of the 30° arc 


© Walt Whitman Handbook (Chicago, 1946), 69. 

® Inclusive Edition, op. cit., 220. 

® Jupiter is some 483 million miles from the sun, or five times the distance of the 
earth from the sun, and revolves about the sun in a little less than 12 years (Baker, 
op. cit., 199). Its right ascension (position among the stars as viewed from the sun) 
changes about 30° every year, or 2.5° a month. 

* The Pleiades have a right ascension of from 3* 35™ to 3® 45™, and a declination 
of from +23° to +25°. On April 15, Jupiter had a right ascension of 3 30™ and a declina- 
tion of +18° 14’. By May 15, Jupiter had moved to 3" 58™ and +19° 50’, thus passing 
the Pleiades. Jupiter’s declination remained in the neighborhood of +22° or +23° for 
the rest of the year. Its apparent right ascension increased as follows: July 1, 45 43™; 
August 1, 5 11™; September 1, 5® 32™; October 1, 5" 43"; November 1, 5" 42™ (1870 
NA, 365-369). A glance at a star chart will show that the Pleiades were above Jupiter 
as these bodies rose in the east in the fall of 1870. 
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which actually separated Jupiter and the Pleiades, to place the bodies 
closer together than they really were, but it must be remembered that 
a slight shift in the direction of his vision would have comprehended 
both. Jupiter was very close to the Pleiades in April and May, 1870, 
but the Pleiades (and Jupiter—in that year) are not visible in the late 
spring and summer months. 


Ill 


A preliminary approach, such as this is, to matters of nature and 
science as they appear in Whitman may seem, in its minuteness, to 
hit upon details of no very large significance. But added up, these 
point to three positive conclusions: 1) Whitman’s knowledge of 
astronomy, though not technical, was more detailed than has been 
suspected, and his observations far more accurate than has been ad- 
mitted or known; 2) his apparently lush descriptions of celestial ob- 
jects—of planets in particular—frequently seem to have a basis in 
natural fact, and are not just so much “mystical” verbiage; 3) his 
astronomical observations may occasionally be used to ascertain more 
accurate dates for his life and for his work.® 

This study raises other questions, of perhaps greater significance. 
What were the sources of Whitman’s astronomical, and scientific 
knowledge? Are they more extensive than has been reported? How 
much “inspiration” did these sources account for in his work? Above 
all, why was Whitman so particularly concerned (and I am sure he 
was) with astronomy? Answers to these questions, if they are to be 
had, are bound to be interesting; they may very likely throw new light 
on Whitman.® 

JosEPH BEAVER 


Wayne University 


® T have not listed in this study all poems or passages for which this procedure may 
be used, though I do not think there are any major ones outstanding. I am at present 
working on certain other passages, and I hope, in a later paper, to exhaust this aspect 


of the study. 
% J hope to provide some of these answers in further papers, now in preparation. 








THE LOVERS IN THE KNIGHT’S TALE 
I. THe PROBLEM 


CONSIDERING the quantity of material at hand, to appraise the charac- 
ters of Palamon and Arcite in Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale would seem a 
purely routine task; yet in the past it has proved remarkably difficult. 
From an early time, opposite opinions have flourished concerning al- 
most every conceivable point. In discussions still currently referred 
to, one may read that in the Teseide, from which Chaucer worked, 
Boccaccio preferred Arcita to Palemone, or the reverse, or that they 
were “‘as like as two peas’’; that in his own treatment of them, Chaucer 
introduced distinctions, or did not; that the basis of differentiation 
was superior refinement, or knightly prowess, or planetary influence, 
or greater efficiency on the part of Venus than of Mars; that one was 
a better lover than the other; and so on.' Ina recent detailed examina- 
tion, the conclusion appears that Arcite represented the contemplative 
life, and Palamon the active, thus reversing a somewhat earlier criti- 
cism.? 

When difference of opinion has reached this stage, perhaps the 
time has come to steer clear of subtleties of interpretation and to seek 
instead some simple solution that might have been easily apparent to 
Chaucer’s hearers, as well as to somewhat later readers of romance. 
We do well to inquire, therefore, what the two characters, as Boccaccio 
imagined them for reasons of his own, were intended originally to 
represent, and then what Chaucer, in the light of his own literary 
training, conceived to be the central points of their natures. 


11. CHAUCER AND THE TJeseide 


Boccaccio wrote the Teseide for a purpose. In his prefatory epistle 
and elsewhere, he made clear that this was a final desperate attempt 
to regain the favor of his fickle mistress.* He had retold this “very old 


! The references have been summarized by Robert Armstrong Pratt, ‘“‘The Knight’s 
Tale,” in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1941), pp. 88-89; many of them are more fully discussed by Albert 
H. Marckwardt, ‘‘Characterization in Chaucer's Knight’s Tale,” in Contributions in 
Modern Philology, No. 5 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1947), pp. 1 ff. 

2 Marckwardt, taking issue with Hoxie Neale Fairchild, ‘Active Arcite, Con- 
templative Palemon,” in JEGP, 26 (July, 1927), 285-293; and see also Robert A. Pratt, 
“‘Chaucer’s Use of the Teseida,” in PMLA, txu (September, 1947), 603. 

3 Jl Teseide, edited by Salvatore Battaglia (Florence: Sansoni, 1938) ; the differences 
between this and earlier editions are negligible for our purposes. 
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narrative, not well known to the generality,” in such fashion that it 
was full of “hidden meanings” that only they two could perceive.‘ 
But if he successfully concealed the sense of small details, his general 
drift was clear enough.’ The Teseide is the story of a noble gentleman, 
who is finally denied his lady because a close friend is stirred up by 
love to oppose him. While a captive, Arcita catches sight of Emilia 
and points her out to his far less noble fellow Palemone. At first both 
mistake her for a goddess; upon discovering their error, they realize 
that they must ever afterward be rivals in her affections. 

In all parts of the ensuing narrative, Boccaccio’s aim was to point 
out how Arcita tried to gain his object in the generous knightly way, 
Palemone in the way of a man so much the servant of Venus that 
generous conduct and manly achievement weighed little in the scales 
against desire. At every stage, also, Arcita prevailed, even when trying 
to spare his rival humiliation. Sometimes this was made almost too 
obvious, for example in the decisive tournament, when he was relieved 
of the painful necessity of striking down his old comrade because a 
flesh-eating horse attended to that matter. Even when all his hopes 
were disappointed, he remained magnanimous; for realizing that 
Palemone’s ardor equaled his own, he at length performed the last 
kind act of which a dying lover was capable, and recommended his 
rival to his bride. 

This was Boccaccio’s way of telling his patroness that although he 
was not in a position to offer objections to her course, yet he felt that 
she was giving up a chivalrous lover for a merely determined one—a 
Troilus for a Diomede. That any person upon whom she might bestow 
her affections would be deserving, he took for granted; hence he rep- 
resented Palemone as far from contemptible as a warrior and lover; 
yet he gently deplored the wisdom of her shift. Furthermore, a transfer 
that caused no agitation whatever to one with such facile emotions as 
herself meant (so he implied) the end of everything for her devoted 
suitor. The poem was therefore the record of a personal tragedy, and a 
plea that turned out to be unavailing.® 

Now these circumstances were probably unknown to Chaucer. If 
he had read the prefatory epistle at all, he probably gathered from it 


4 See prefatory epistle to the Teseide. 

5 Or so one would say after Professor James Root Hulbert’s essay “What was Chau- 
cer’s Aim in the Knight’s Tale?” in Studies in Philology, xxvi (July, 1929), 375, 385, 
had not others failed to follow him. 

* Nathaniel Edward Griffin and Arthur Beckwith Myrick, The Filostrato of Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929), p. 10, etc. 
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only that “the storye ys knowen lyte.””’ Certainly he did not take the 
poem as a gentle protest, and he seems to have made no inquiry into 
its hidden meanings. Instead, he interpreted it in his own fashion and 
introduced several important changes. 

' Some were mechanical, for instance a great reduction in bulk. 
Some were stylistic: the suppression of many allusions and the intro- 
duction of some twenty others not found in the Teseide.* In particular, 
he emphasized the concepts and machinery of courtly love where 
these had been less prominent in the Teseide; for example, the first 
book ends with a dilemma as to which lover is more fortunate. 

This question was of the sort argued in such playful assemblies as 
courts of love. Here, and in the attendant literature, the human 
figures were by tradition seldom carefully individualized. They stood 
rather for certain principles or concepts, and despite a superficial re- 
semblance to human beings, had no more real life in them than so 
many queens and knights at chess. The dilemma was everything, the 
actors only a means of embodying it. 

This was the convention in whole libraries of jeux-partis, tensons, 
and debats, the romances of Lancelot and Tristan which Chaucer 
seems to have known, and the later imitations of these by Machaut 
and Froissart that he certainly knew. In them the knightly character 
had become so abstract that, for instance, one may frequently open 
Malory at random and unless he should chance upon a name, may be 
uncertain whether the hero of a particular adventure is Arthur, Lance- 
lot, Gawain, Tristrem, or one of the host of Lamoraks, Palamides, and 
Accolons with which the book abounds: all are likely to be called the 
best in the world; yet all can in a moment exchange their good sense, 
dignity, and prowess for the opposite qualities if’the plot should so 
require. 

With such a literature at his back, Chaucer worked out the 
Knight’s Tale. If he were to differentiate the characters at all, it must 
be according to patterns he might have found in the courtly literature 
he knew. Now as to what these patterns were. 


7™F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Chaucer (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1933), ‘‘Prologue to the Legend of Good Women,” F 421. In dealing with the relation 
between Chaucer and Boccaccio, I omit consideration of a possible intermediate French 
source, and speak as though the relation were direct; but perhaps this is unjustified. 

® For example, those to astrology, and the details of the combat; and many brief 
references to persons and places. For a discussion of other changes, see the handbooks of 
R. K. Root and R. D. French, and Sources and Analogues. 
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III. THe KNiGHTLY LOVER 
Mas domnas bais e cavaliers desroc-—PEIRE VIDAL. 


The lovers in books of the middle ages must please their ladies in 
two ways: by bearing them agreeable company and by distinguishing 
themselves in arms.® Chaucer must have been familiar with this prin- 
ciple. It appears in the work of Guillaume de Machaut, whose influence 
was exerted from an early time at least into the Legend of Good 
Women. Guillaume was not himself a warlike person, and readily con- 
fessed that he would run if by any untoward chance he should find 
swords clashing in his vicinity; yet he knew the requirements imposed 
upon a knightly lover.’® In Le Livre du Voir Dit is a considerable 
passage about two lovers, one of whom serves his lady by performing 
exploits in four lands; the other meanwhile stays at home, makes 
songs, keeps her company, and engages in tourneys. Both, the poet 
says, are doing well." In the Judgment of the King of Navarre, Bon- 
neurtez (good fortune in love) sits with lovers when they are together, 
and is also on hand during jousts and tourneys undertaken “‘to display 
chivalry for the recognition of ladies.”"* Earlier in the same poem, 
Guillaume had written thus: 


[Elle] Amoit un chevalier gentil, 
Sage, courtois, gay, and soutil, 
Preus aus armes, fort et puissant, 


who, while seeking to honor his lady, lost his life in a tournament.” 
Even the quite historical king who was the hero of Guillaume’s last 
work, Pierre de Lusignan, was represented as having acquired his na- 
ture through a conjunction of Venus and Mars, the one contributing 
address and ability, the other warlike virtues. And in the Dit du 
Lyon, the beast is the perfect type of lover: fierce and courageous, yet 
gentle and serviceable. 


® Cf. Sidney Painter, French Chivalry (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940), 
p. 134: ‘‘A lady wished a knight to have a military reputation that would do her honor, 
but she was far more interested in his possession of the qualities appropriate to the bou- 
doir.” See also pp. 122 ff. and 142 ff. 

10 La Fonteinne Amoureuse, 85 ff. Unless otherwise specified, references to Machaut 
are to Ernest Hoepfiner’s edition, @uores de Guillaume de Machaut (Paris: Didot, 1921, 
etc.). 4 Edited by Paulin Paris (Paris: 1875), pp. 148-149. 

2 Lines 3908 ff. 13 Lines 1867 ff. 

4 La Prise d’Alexandrie, edited byf[M. L. de Mas Latrie (Geneva: Fick, 1877), 
lines 73 ff. Cf. Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 609. 

% Other passages bearing on the point from Machaut’s works are I, pp. 169 and 208: 
I, p. lx. 
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So much for a poet whose works Chaucer certainly knew well. 
But the tradition was much older and had spread through all courtly 
literature. The biographer of Ponz de Capduoill, a troubadour, recog- 
nized it: “E maintas belas cortz e maintas belas jostas e maint bel 
solatz in foron fait e maintas belas chansos.”* The same notion is 
implicit in much that others of his calling wrote, although only Peire 
Vidal boasted of his prowess in either sphere.’ At a later time, 
Chrétien de Troyes often referred to the point. Of his Cligés it was 
said, ““The space is about evenly divided between accounts of fighting 
and of love-making.”'* Or for references from another field: about 
1220 the Italian troubadour Sordel debated with Bertran d’Alamanon 
this question: “Suppose you must renounce the success you have 
achieved until now and what you might achieve later with ladies, and 
now you might have either a lady or else the glory that arms and 
chivalry confer—provided that she you love should yet believe you a 
great warrior—which would you prefer to retain?’”’® Among those 
well schooled in the tradition was Gower; in the Confessio A maniis, he 
dilated upon one’s need of proving his valor in arms if he would retain 
his lady’s affection. This he says in reproof of a slothful lover who has 
neglected such enterprises because of the labor involved. Likewise, 
Gower indicates the other side: that many attentions were necessary 
during service at home.” If a fifteenth century work may be admitted, 
there is the Squire of Low Degree, sent away by his princess to do his 
best in the field; and the list might be considerably prolonged.” 

In several passages, the knight or his lady shows a preference of 


1% Max von Napolski, Leben und Werke des Trobadors Ponz de Capduoill (Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1879), p. 9. 

17 Karl Bartsch, Peire Vidals Lieder (Berlin: Diimmler, 1857); see especially No. 
45. 

18 Lewis Freeman Mott, The System of Courtly Love (Boston: Ginn, 1896), p. 28. 
In Yoain, the situation is not wholly comparable, since the knight’s mistress is an im- 
mortal; yet she probably had the manners and motives of a court lady; see Alfred 
Adler, “‘Sovereignty in Chretien’s Yoain,” in PMLA, txt (June, 1947), 281-282. 

1 Alfred Jeanroy, Anthologie des Troubadours (Paris: Renaissance, n.d.), pp. 88-89. 

20 G. C. Macaulay, The Complete Works of John Gower (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1901), Confessio Amanitis, tv, 700 ff. and 1600 ff. 

|W. H. French and C. B. Hale, Middle English Metrical Romances (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1930), p. 726. As miscellaneous examples may be added Arthur Langfors, 
Recueil Général des Jeux-Partis Francais, t (Paris: Champion, 1926), pp. 3 (No. 1), 
169 (xiv), 191 (11); and 1, pp. 18 (crv), and 296 (ctxxx1); also 258 (cLxrx), about the 
relative worth of two knights, one of whom uses his time in spendid undertakings, the 
other in showing generosity at home; see also Joseph Bédier, Le Roman de Tristan, 1 
(Paris: Didot, 1902), pp. 344 and 342; Antoine de la Sale, Little John of Saintré, trans- 
lated by Irving Gray (London: Routledge, 1931), Ch. 6. 
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arms to dalliance. Chrétien’s Erec is built about a wife’s chagrin be- 
cause her husband has failed to renew his former efforts in tourneys. 
In the Book of Lancelot of the Lake, ‘‘that wommen holde in ful greet 
reverence,” are speeches such as this: ‘“‘She it is for love of whom I 
have done the mighty deeds of arms whereof all the world speaketh.”’” 
Froissart frequently sounds a similar note.* And somewhere there 
ought to be room for those knights “so worthy under wede,” Sir Bevis 
and Sir Gy and Sir Lybeux, all of them irresistible to their ladies, yet 
insistent upon leaving them to win glory in the field.™ 


IV. PALAMON AND ARCITE 


A lover, then, while he must not be deficient in any part of his 
service, might find one branch of it preferable to the other. It was this 
preference that Chaucer made the ground for distinction between his 
two knights. 

Arcite emphasized feats of arms. He prayed to Mars for victory 
and assumed that possession of the lady would follow. Thus he be- 
trayed his temperament, so long held in check at Theseus’ court. To 
make this betrayal more obvious, Chaucer gave him as a champion 
Emetrius, a Martian figure, who took a prominent part in the action.* 

Palamon, meanwhile, was to represent the lover who cared less for 
glory than for his lady’s company. Although as ready as Arcite to 
perform the feats of arms necessary to securing her, he preferred 
possession to any fame he might win along the way. He prayed Venus 
that he might have Emilia, he did not care how: 


I kepe noght of armes for to yelpe, 
Ne I ne axe nat to-morwe to have victorie, 


= Lucy Allen Paton, Sir Lancelot of the Lake (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1929), 
p. 362. For similar statements, cf. Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur, Bk. x1, Ch. 20, and Bk. 
x, Ch. 30. 

* Thomas Johnes, Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, and Spain, 
etc. (London: William Smith, 1839): Bk. 1, Ch. 89, Edward III took part in tourna- 
ments to impress the countess of Salisbury; Ch. 258, a tourney in celebration of a mar- 
riage; Bk. rv, Ch. 2, jousts in which the king of France took part when his betrothed 
entered Paris; Ch. 13, the Earl of Huntington wished to ‘‘break another lance in honor 
of his lady.” 

* Eugen Kélbing, The Romance of Sir Beves of Hamtoun (London: Kegan Paul, 
1894), EETSES, xtv1, xiv, and Lxv; Julius Zupitza, The Romance of Guy of War- 
wick, EETSES, xxv, xxvi; Max Kaluza, Libeus Desconus (Leipzig: Reisland, 1890). 

% See Walter Clyde Curry, Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1926), p. 131; Emetrius was created, however, not because the poet 
wished to hand the action over to the gods, but because he wished to stress Arcite’s 
nature. 
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Ne renoun in this cas, ne veyne glorie, 

Of pris of armes blowen up and doun, 

But I wolde have fully possessioun 

Of Emelye, and dye in thy servyse; 

Fynd thow the manere hou, and in what wyse.” 


After such a prayer, he might have expected his chief assistance from 
Venus; but then the goddess would have been put in the impossible 
position of deciding between good lovers, and actually causing the 
death of one of them. (In the Teseide she had not hesitated, because 
Arcita was so obviously superior.) Hence Chaucer shifted the responsi- 
bility to a more malignant god, Saturn, and gave Palamon a Saturnian 
man as his champion. 

In this one matter of preference, then, the two knights were dis- 
tinguishable; in others, Chaucer permitted no important differences. 
Both were paragons, equally eligible, presentable, brave, and comely. 
Their actions as knightly lovers were equally proper and deserving: if 
one who had regained liberty returned to be near his lady, the other, 
as soon as he had made good his escape, meditated returning also, 
with an army at his back if need be.?” Whereas Arcite refused to 
strike down an unarmed foe, Palamon spurned a similar opportunity 
when helping his enemy into his armor.”* If later Palamon suggested 
the death penalty for his antagonist, he asked no better for himself.” 
In their prayers to the gods there was little to choose: both were 
fervent, affectionate, and unassuming, although Arcite’s references to 
Mars literally in the toils might be considered tactless.*° When in the 
final combat the poet likened one to a lion, the other to a tiger, he was 
merely stressing their equality.** During the tourney, each unhorsed 
the other thrice, so that neither had an advantage, and when Palamon 
was at last captured, it was “unyolden,” “‘by the force of twenty”—by 
a mass maneuver in which the odds against him were impossibly 
great.” Furthermore, Theseus, presented throughout as unusually 
wise and just, could not decide between the two except on the basis of 
a contest: 


* Knight’s Tale, 2238 ff. Rambaud de Vaqueiras was of a similar opinion; he began 
one poem, ‘‘No m’agrada bellas armas”; and see M. Raynouard, Choix des Poésies Ori- 
ginales des Troubadours, tv (Paris: Didot, 1819), 275. 

27 Lines 1480 ff. 8 Lines 1651 ff. 

29 Lines 1721 ff. % Lines 2386 f£ 

® Lines 2626 ff. This is not Professor Marckwardt’s view: he believes that there was 
a subtle difference between the beasts in Chaucer’s mind; but if so, this was not carried 
over into the surrounding passages, in which the two men are represented as being ex- 
actly equal. ® Lines 2641 ff. 
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Ech of you bothe is worthy, doutelees, 
To wedden whan tyme is.* 


And Emelye had no preference: for Theseus says, “I speke as for my 
suster Emelye.’™ Obviously then they stood together in the poet’s 
mind, and the reader is frequently cautioned not to distinguish them 
as to worth. 

Indeed, for the story to succeed, the knights must be equal in im-| 
portant respects. For whereas Boccaccio had contrasted sentiment in | 
a high and lofty nature with sentiment in a much more ordinary one, 
Chaucer was to introduce a characteristic improvement: he intended 
to contrast a fine lover with another equally fine. 

This is why distinguishing between the men on the score of ability 
or conduct has proved unsatisfactory. If at times both spoke roughly, 
this was quite proper in a lover; for even the impeccable Troilus, a 
pattern of all such folk, became angry when the exchange of Criseyde 
was agreed to, and later he sought Diomede in combat.* It is a curious 
irony that Boccaccio, who wished to differentiate the lovers appreci- 
ably, caused them to speak and act so much alike as to baffle critics 
for a long while, and that Chaucer, who wished to distinguish them 
only slightly, should have been accused of subtle differentiations that 
he did not intend. He wished to emphasize two high virtues, unluckily 
set against each other. He expressed no opinion as to which was 
better; he made no effort to decide whether Mars or Venus was a more 
efficient patron; he carefully preserved the balance between the 


juncture, he would lose his advantage at the next /Thus in the Teseide 
the favorite Arcite was first to see the lady and thereby establish a 
claim; in the Knight’s Tale Palamon had the first sight, and Arcite’s 
efforts to find a counterclaim were a ludicrous example of bad reason- 
ing.* But as though to counteract the impression that Arcite had 
behaved badly, Chaucer then presented him as so devoted in love 
(always with the poet a merit) that even after release from prison, 
he nearly lost his reason. When at length the rivals met in the grove, 
Boccaccio’s Arcita remained pacific and rational, and very reluctant 
to take arms against a comrade; but when forced, he easily struck 

* Lines 1831-1832. * Line 1833. 

*% Troilus and Criseyde, v, 43 ff., 1702 ff., 1755 ff.; and see Hulbert, p. 383. 

* According to Professor Marckwardt, Arcite is remarkable for his intelligence; but 
it is displayed to little advantage in a passage in which he explains that he has a prior 
right, but that in love there are no prior rights, and anyway they are in prison where the 
discussion is unprofitable. 


knights, so that if one were more successful or Arcsin at a given 
th 
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down Palemone. Chaucer’s two figures were equally ready to fight, 
equally determined and skilful with their weapons, and equally dura- 
ble in a bloody contest.*? The same balances were maintained through- 
out; in the Italian, the scale was always tipped toward Arcita, in the 
English it was inclined for an equal time to each, or else it remained in 
equilibrium. 

To Chaucer’s hearers and early readers, therefore, the pilgrims’ 
judgment that this was a “‘noble storye’’ must have seemed obvious 
enough. They had heard a tragedy, an irony of existence whereby 
virtue had been arrayed, not against vice and evil, but against an equal 
virtue; a good lover had had to take the field against another just as 
good; and a hero had died so as to make way for another hero. Why a 
merciful providence had permitted this might well have continued to 
puzzle Chaucer’s audience even after an exposition of Boethius; but 
the part in it borne by the two chief figures would not have puzzled 
them for a moment; they would have recognized at once the lover who 
preferred the battle-field and the lover who preferred the bower. 

W. H. FRENCH 
Cornell University 


37 Lines 1670 ff. 




















DER ROMANTISCHE GARTEN* 


DIE BILDUNGSBELASTUNG des Romantikers und die Diktatur des 
aesthetischen Primats, die iiber dieser Generation zu liegen scheint, 
hat die Kritik immer wieder veranlaSt, das romantische Naturgefiihl 
als gelebtes Gefiihl in Frage zu stellen. Kein Zweifel, daf fiir den aus- 
gesprochenen Stadter und den iiberdies sehr jungen Menschen, der 
aber das Kindliche von sich abgetan hatte, das Problem anders liegt 
als fiir Goethe. Ihm ist noch gegeben, Gegensidtzliches unter ein hu- 
manes Maf} zu beugen, was im Bereich des nach ihm kommenden 
Jahrhunderts ein psychologisches Problem werden muf. Es ist nicht 
von der Hand zu weisen, daf die intellektuelle Distanzierung von der 
Natur, die schon in Schiller durch das von Ideen erzeugte moralische 
Wohlgefallen erreicht ist, das 19. Jahrhundert stirker iiberschattet 
hat, als die Klarheit Goethes. Gerade das Sentimentalische als Fer- 
ment eines Jahrhunderts, das wenig Naives an sich hatte, bediirfte 
wohl einer griindlichen Neubewertung. Martin Greiner’ geht so weit, 
daf er ein eigenes Erlebnis der Natur iiberhaupt in Abrede stellt und 
das romantische Naturbild als bewufte und skeletthafte Auswahl aus 
dem alten Requisitenkasten der Jahrhunderte entstehen sieht. Wie 
immer wir uns dazu stellen wollen, la®t diese Annahme natiirlich noch 
die Frage offen, nach welchem Prinzip die Romantiker gewahlt haben 
und welche Wertkategorien sich in ihrer Wahl verraten. Ob wir nun 
mit Greiner sagen wollen, daf} der Romantiker “einen uniiberwind- 
lichen Verdacht”’ gegen die Natur hatte, oder ob wir sagen sollten, dai 
er wie der morgenlindische Heilige Wackenroders unaufhérlich “das 
Rad der Zeit” hért und in seinen Drehungen ‘‘die wilde Verwirrung”— 
in beiden Fallen kann nicht iibersehen werden, daf3 der romantische 
Ausdruck des Naturgefiihls in zwei verschiedenen Spiegelungen er- 
folgt: einmal als Berg, Wald, Fels, Weite, als Vertikalismus der Natur 
und das andre Mal als Individuation dieser vertikalen Natur im 
* Benutzte Ausgaben: 
Achim von Arnim, Ausgewihlie Werke, hg. von Reinhold Steig, 3 Bde. Insel 1911. 
Ce Brentano, Werke, hg. von M. Preiss (Meyers Klassiker-Bibliothek) 3 Bde, 
Joseph von Eichendorff, Dichtungen, hg. von Franz Schultz, 2 Bde. Insel (0.J.). 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe, Farbenlehre. Didaktischer Teil, 5. Abt. Weimarer Ausgabe, 
II. Abt. Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften 1. Weimar 1890. 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, Werke, hg. von Georg Ellinger (Goldene Klassiker-Bibliothek) 15 
Teile. (0.J.). 
OA art od hg. von Ludwig Tieck und Friedrich Schlegel, 2 Bde. Berlin 1837. 


Ludwig Tieck, Phantasus, 3 Bde. Berlin 1844. 
1 Das friihromantische Naturgefihl, Leipzig, 1930, p. 18. 
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Horizontalen, als Blumenbeet, Gitter, Enge, Garten. Beides wirkt 
nebeneinander im romantischen Schrifttum. 

In den Gespriichen, die die Novellen des ““Phantasus” verbinden, 
hat Ludwig Tieck eine ganze Reihe von Themen aufgenommen, die 
im Grunde wesentliche Inhalte des urbanen Lebens sind. Diese Ge- 
spriche sind oft genug als breit und ermiidend getadelt worden, be- 
sonders dann, wenn eben vergessen wurde, daf} es die Diskurse einer 
erregsamen Generation sind, die bereits aus dem biirgerlichen Stadt- 
bild des 19. Jahrhunderts herkommt. In Anbetracht der grofen Popu- 
laritat des Buches, das urspriinglich die “‘Gartenwochen” heifen sollte, 
mu man annehmen, daf die systematische Breite der Unterhaltun- 
gen einem tatsdchlichen Bediirfnis entgegenkam. Das gelesene Buch, 
Reisen, die Kultur des Mittagstisches und der Garten sind Fragen der 
Verfeinerung eines gebildeten Biirgertums, das den Umkreis seiner 
Icherlebnisse abzustecken bemiiht ist, ehe es zu Fiihrung und Verant- 
wortung berufen wird. Die jungen Leute sitzen im Speisesaal, dessen 
weit offene Tiiren den Garten als natiirliche Fortsetzung und Erweiter- 
ung des hauslichen Raumes hereinlassen. Damit ist erst das richtige 
Gehause der Gruppe gegeben—nicht Biihne und Proszenium, sondern 
Haus und Garten, die beiden ichgeschaffenen und faflichen Raiume, in 
denen der Mensch zu Hause ist. Vor ihnen lag “zunichst ein runder 
Wiesenplan, welchen die lieblichsten Blumengruppen umdufteten, 
und als Krone des griinen Platzes glainzte und rauschte in der Mitte 
ein Springbrunnen, der durch sein liebliches Getén gleich sehr zum 
Schweigen wie zum Sprechen einlud.” Und im Anblick dieses freund- 
lichen Gartens setzt die Debatte tiber die Gartenkultur ein. Das 
Gespriich, das mit Bemerkungen iiber die Kunst des Reisens begon- 
nen hatte, mit den Erinnerungen an den Reiz des Fremden, endet mit 
dem Bediirfnis, das Ferne und das Ndhe in eins zu sehen, mit der 
Kunst “einheimisch” zu werden im Garten. Dieses Heimischwerden 
hat Dorus (Prinz Zerbino) als den Segen spiter Jahre beschrieben, 
der uns im Garten mit seinen Rosen, roten Malven und Obstbiumen 
“die Sehnsucht nach fremder Gegend”’ vergessen laft. 

In welchem Garten ist der Romantiker zu Hause? Nicht in einer 
“Ansammlung von griinen Gebiischen, die man jetzt so haufig Gar- 
ten nennt,” sondern dort, wo “gerade Baumginge”’ sind und “genau 
abgemessene Wege” laufen, in denen sich der hdusliche Raum in 
seinen bewuLten Formen fortsetzt, belebt von Blumenbeeten und 
Wasserkiinsten, ein Garten, der idealisiert, ohne uns Entbehrungen 
aufzuerlegen.” Die Natur, aber nicht das Natiirliche,” sagt Tieck 
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(Phan. 1. 136), ‘ist ausgeschlossen.” Damit ist der Grenzstrich deut- 
lich gesetzt zwischen zweierlei Erlebnis. Es ist der Garten, den unsere 
Vorfahren geliebt haben und den die Enkel wieder lieben um seiner 
fréhlichen FaSbarkeit willen.” Die Blumen sehn mich an” sagt Man- 
fred, ‘und die Biume rauschen, oder ich hére halb auf das Geschwiatz 
der Brunnen hin.” Das ist Ausdruck fiir etwas, das sich vertrauensvoll 
zusammengelebt hat in langen Erinnerungen und fliigge gewordenen 
Gedanken. Von hier geht das Gespriich zu den unsterblichen italie- 
nischen Garten iiber, von deren Renaissancecharakter der romantische 
Garten sich nie véllig getrennt hat. Helmut Rehder hebt im Vorwort 
(Philosophie der unendlichen Landschajft, Halle 1932) hervor, da® das 
Landschaftsbild der Romantiker “‘noch Errungenschaften der Land- 
schaftsanschauung friiherer Perioden, besonders der Renaissance 
aufweist,”’ was fiir den Garten ganz besonders zu Recht besteht. Der 
Protest der Romantik richtet sich eindeutig gegen den englischen 
Garten in seinen sentimentalen Formen und malerischen Theateref- 
fekten der chinesischen Tiirmchen und Ruinen. Seine Freiheit er- 
scheint Chaos, und Chaos ist von dem romantischen Kulturtrager auf 
allen Lebensgebieten als Bedrohung unserer mitteleuropdischen Exis- 
tenz empfunden und bekampft worden. Gerade aber im Garten ver- 
mag der urbane Mensch den Kampf gegen die Willkiir der Natur 
hinter sich zu lassen und durch Ma noch alles Mittelmafige und 
Uebermafige zu vermeiden. Hier gehen Tiecks Erérterungen in fast 
dogmatische Schirfe iiber. Die Majestaét der gebirgigen deutschen 
Landschaft duldet, seiner Meinung nach, kein malerisches Tiifteln. 
Der Garten muf “‘in stiller Demut zu den FiiSen jener Riesen liegen,”’ 
als Spiel “‘einfiltiger Phantasien.” Seine Aufgabe ist also der Zauber 
des Sinnfalligen neben der Allmacht des Gegenstandlichen. Der Gar- 
ten erschafft in Pflanzen und Baumen eine sehnsiichtig geliebte Welt, 
das kleinste Universum, das “‘aus dem eigenen Gemiit” vertraulich 
hervorgeht. Er ist nicht Landschaft in verkleinertem Maf stab, nicht 
Natur mit den Augen des Landschaftsmalers gesehen, was eine aus- 
schlieSlich aesthetische Haltung wire, er ist zwar nur ein Teil, aber ein 
eigenwiichsiger Teil der Landschaft. Der romantische Garten ist in 
seinem Grundrif kein sentimentaler oder pittoresker Garten, sondern 
ein bemessener Raum, in dem die Identitaét der Erscheinungen noch 
gewahrt ist, ein Garten, der Piickler-Muskau “freundlicher . . . und 
dennoch grandioser” vorkommt.? Der formale Garten ist daher fiir den 
Romantiker auch nicht Sklaverei mathematischer Messungen, son- 


* Briefe eines Verstorbenen, Stuttgart 1831, m1, 213. 
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dern ein metrisches und taktmafiiges Schwingen, eine Einheit von 
Welt, Seele und Gott. Er empfindet in dieser Anlage noch das Aus- 
zeichnende der Ordnungen und die Verbundenheit mit dem Unpsy- 
chologischen. Die normierende Kraft der Masse befriedigt den Drang 
nach Synthese, das Bediirfnis, Unendliches im Endlichen ohne Nega- 
tion einzufangen. Von diesem Standpunkt aus besteht im Garten 
keinerlei Verwandtschaft mit der ‘“‘wildwiichsigen Landschaft der 
Stiirmer und Dringer,” die Greiner in der friihromantischen Land- 
schaft wiederzuerkennen glaubt. Hier ist die absolute Trennung von 
der kulturgegnerischen Jugendlichkeit dieses Kreises erfolgt, fiir die 
der englische Garten Inbegriff der menschlichen Freiheit war. Selbst 
Schiller hat ebenso wie Rousseau den Garten “in den Fesseln mathe- 
matischer Regelmafigkeit” verpént und hat in seinen aesthetischen 
Schriften der geistvollen Freiheit der Anlage den Vorzug gegeben, 
womit er eben noch das Urteil einer Generation teilt, die in den 
Kampf Wunder versus Verstand verwickelt war. Hingegen Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi, der dem Hamburger Rungekreis nahe stand, ergreift 
im Woldemar \ebhaft Partei gegen die ‘‘abgeschmackte Zwergsgestalt”’ 
und die armselige “gezwungene Ungezwungenheit” des englischen 
Parks. Er verlangt einen Garten, der “ein ausgemachter Garten, ein 
Garten in einem hohen Grade”’ ist, der an “Zierde und Anmut”’ er- 
setzt, was er an “Fiille und Majestat”’ nicht haben kann. Damit ist 
bereits ein wesentliches Kriterium des romantischen Gartens vor- 
weggenommen. Der Garten und selbst der Gemiise- und Obstgarten 
ist unwiderruflich Kuliurland, in dem sich die schaffende Menschen- 
hand zeigt, im Gegensatz zum Freiland, dessen Nachahmung Mifiver- 
stindnis wire. Es scheint der Weg des Stadters zu sein, durch die 
Gartenkultur, die sich von der Natur trennt, wieder zur Natur 
zuriickzufinden. Auf diesem Boden sucht die Romantik das Gleichge- 
wicht von Natur und Geist, das sonst so oft in der Schwebe bleibt, 
zu erreichen. Hier kann der Zwiespalt von Rausch und Entsetzen, wie 
er vom Dinghaften ausgeht, grundsatzlich aufgehoben werden. 
Spaterhin setzt E. T. A. Hoffmann noch einmal bei diesem Thema 
an. Das Kapitel von der Anlage des fiirstlichen Gartens in den 
Elixieren wachst michtig in die Breite. Die im Park verstreuten Ge- 
biaude gotischer und antiker Natur werden als kleinliche Mifformen 
gebrandmarkt und der sentimentale Garten als eine Nachahmung, 
der der tiefere Sinn fehlt. Fiir Hoffmann gibt es nur einen gliicklichen 
Garten, “das Gartenkunststiick,” das hoch iiber ‘‘der albernen Klei- 
nigkeitskrimerei’”’ der Briicken, FliiSchen und Tempelchen englischer 
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Garten steht. In einem solchen Garten hat der Hofrat Reutlinger 
(Das steinerne Herz) das Grabmal seines Herzens aufgestellt. Und hier 
wird iiberaus deutlich, wie sich der formale Garten in ein Herzenser- 
lebnis umformt. Er reprasentiert nicht mehr, wie es ihm urspriinglich 
zukam; hier geht ein Herz zur Ruh. Hier kann das dunkelrote Riesen- 
herz in die weifien Marmorplatten des Fufbodens eingelassen werden 
und die Aufschrift tragen: es ruht! Auch Sylvester im zweiten Teil 
des Ofterdingen faBt die Erfahrung einer sich neigenden Weltschau in 
ein fast zeitloses Gestindnis zusammen: ‘Mein Herz ist in diesem 
Garten.”’ Und selbst die Jiingsten der Romantiker, die mit dem 
Umkreis der Grimmschen Welt verwachsen sind und Volksliedhaftes 
weitertragen, halten an der “buchsbaumenen Kindlichkeit”’ der alt- 
frinkischen Girten fest, die wie Eichendorffs Fortunat sich ausdriickt, 
“ein Lied von ganz bestimmtem Klange” ist. Der Abscheu vor der 
Leere des sentimentalen Gartens hat beinahe zugenommen. Der Gar- 
ten wird geographisch starker bestimmt und realer gesehen. Jede Ge- 
gend hat ihren Garten und der einfachste Platz und die bescheiden- 
sten Mittel geniigen, damit wir uns mit ihm recht verstehen. Damit 
sind wir bei den stillen und kiihlen Garten Eichendorffs angelangt, in 
denen ein anderes Leben beginnt. 

Heinrich Wilhelm Wackenroder hat in seinem Aufsatz ‘“‘Von zwei 
wunderbaren Sprachen” die Natur die Sprache genannt, ‘‘welche der 
Héchste selber von Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit fortredet.” Im Weiteraus- 
spinnen dieses Gedankens diirfte man vom romantischen Garten sagen, 
dafi im begrenzten Raume “durch sinnreiche Zusammensetzung von 
gefirbter Erde,” da hier im Gartenkunststiick der Mensch von 
Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit fortredet. So weit hier Natur und Kunst in 
gréite Nahe zu einandertreten, so weit eine Art von irdischer Selig- 
keit Bedrohung, Entsetzen und Flucht aufhebt, ware der Garten im 
Kleinen die tatsachliche Erfiillung der romantischen Forderung nach 
einer neuen Mythologie. Was aus der Tieckschen Vorstellung aufsteigt, 
ist das Bekannte, in dem aller Kampf um Zweifel und Erkenntnis 
aufgegeben ist. Er liegt am Rande der weiten Landschaft, am Rande 
von Dorf und Stidtchen, er ist die schéne Gegend ‘‘ohne Gespenster.” 
Er ist das Leben, das man fassen und benennen kann. Die Gegen- 
stindlichkeit der Natur, die den Romantiker erschreckt, kommt im 
Garten als Sinnfalligkeit zur Geltung und erfreut. Hier geht es eben 
nicht mehr um eine Anordnung von Naturelementen, denen der 
Stidter eine gedankliche Deutung unterschiebt, sondern um einen 
sinnvollen Zusammenhang der Teile, den die Zeit geheiligt und das 
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Gefiihl akzeptiert hat. Hier braucht der Intellekt nicht zu zweifeln 
und zu sichten, daher auch nicht zu deuteln, waihrend das Freiland 
erst auf Grund einer geistigen Auseinandersetzung erlebt wird. Und 
darum enthalt der Garten Gliick. Dort und da brechen bei Tieck im- 
mer wieder kleine Herzensergiefungen durch fiir die “‘alte Linde’ oder 
den “ehrwiirdigen NuSbaum,” der von der modischen Pappelallee der 
Napoleonischen Zeit bedroht erscheint, so wie Europa bedroht schien 
durch die Ratio jenseits des Rheins. Die Girten sollen schéne und 
lustige Girten sein, mit Sonnenschein auf den Baumgingen und mit 
Blumen um das Haus, um die Leere zu vermeiden, mit der sich das 
englische Haus von seinem Park abschliefit. Diese durchsonnten 
Garten haben etwas Warmes, eine Wirme, die gesteigert wird durch 
das Geschwirr der Végel und den Blumenduft. Es ist ein Maximum an 
Luft, Bewegung und Perspektive erreicht, etwas von dieser spiegeln- 
den Durchsichtigkeit, die August Wilhelm Schlegel an den Bildern 
von Claude Lorrain bewundert, wenn auch die Schlegel bei diesem 
Thema wenig mitzureden haben. Hier umgibt die Natur den Men- 
schen “zauberisch in denselben Regeln, in denen der Mensch von 
Verstand und Vernunft und der inneren unsichtbaren Mathematik 
seines Wesens ewig umschlossen ist” (Tieck, Phan. 1. 88.) 

Gerade die Beweglichkeit der Fontainen und der Blumenzauber 
gehéren zum Fundamentalen des Gartens. Clara definiert es als das 
Befreundete, das mit uns lacht und schluchzt, das “kindisch und 
téricht” ist und uns erlaubt, ‘“‘mit dem Herzen spazieren zu gehn,” 
wie Jean Paul es einmal ausgedriickt hat, wihrend die majestiatische 
Natur lockt und erschreckt. Damit ist das Tiecksche Cliché des 
Gartens gegeben. Die Scheu des Stadtmenschen vor den rauhen und 
wortlosen Formen im Hintergrund schweigt. Vor ihrer Gegenstind- 
lichkeit vergeht man. Der Garten besteht. Man blickt in ihn hinein, 
man schreitet durch ihn hindurch wie durch ein Zimmer, das man im 
Traume noch sieht, man steht am Gittertor, man geht tiglich an ihm 
vorbei. Ueber diese Girten hat man Herrschaft, in ihnen ist man 
Geisterfiirst wie der Archivarius Lindhorst. Das Licht iiber dem 
Garten nach einem sanften Regen “entziickt,’”’ die Brunnen “riihren”’ 
uns, Farbe und Duft entspannen. Mag das Naturbild der Romantiker 
oft auch literarischer Bestand, Erbe und Kulturbesitz sein, so ist der 
Garten ein Herzensbesitz. Man kann es ihm doch nicht grundsiatzlich 
als Mangel an Natiirlichkeit ankreiden, daf} er kein Ungeziefer hat, wie 
der Bediente Nestor (Prinz Zerbino) es tut. 

Diese Art Garten wuchert in unzahligen kleinen Arabesken in den 
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Erzihlungen von Brentano und Eichendorff weiter. Der alte freund- 
liche Besitzstand bleibt, aber die Springbrunnen spielen eindring- 
licher, die hohen Laubginge werden verwirrender, die Marmorbilder 
briichiger und das Herzliche lauter. In ein paar Satzen werden die 
Bildchen hingesetzt als ein Bekanntes, das heftiger vom Musika- 
lischen der Leitmotive erfaSt wird. Bei Eichendorff wachsen diese 
Girten in eine volksliedhafte Musikalitat hintiber. Neben den strengen 
altmodischen Anlagen der Griafin und der Schwester Leontins in 
“Ahnung und Gegenwart” und den phantastischen Ziergirten um das 
SchloB des Dichters (Dichter und ihre Gesellen) und den goldenen 
Raumen um das Marmorbild “‘Schlo8 Diirande,” in denen das ver- 
gangene Leben schlaft, entstehn die heimlichen Garten, in denen die 
Hauser eingebettet liegen, iiber denen die wunderbaren Sommer- 
nichte triumen, in denen man als Kind gespielt hat und an denen der 
blaue Flu voriiberflieBt. Der Tiecksche Garten hat Weite, besinn- 
lichen Atem und Nahe bekommen. Die prunkvollen und die stillen 
Garten trennen sich bei Eichendorff zusehends, wie sich bei ihm ja 
auch schon das Aesthetische scharfer in positive und negative Werte 
.scheidet. Im Rahmen dieses Konzepts entwickelt Hoffmann die 
opernhaften Formen. Seine Menschen sind die Besitzer der wundersa- 
men Garten mit michtigen Alleen und dem grofen runden Platz, in 
dessen Mitte das Marmorbecken steht mit Teichen, Schwinen und 
Rosenbosketts, aus denen am Morgen die Fee Rosabelverde hervor- 
tritt. Das sind die Prunkgirten, die abseits von der Strafe liegen, um 
die sich das goldene Gitter spannt und in die man durch geschlossene 
Tiiren hineinsieht. Die Stimmen dieser Paradiese sind am heftigsten 
bewegt, die Farbenskala zum Héchsten gesteigert. Die Betonung der 
optischen und akustischen Werte, die hier zum Fortissimo wird, kann 
nicht als Entstellung des Gegenstindlichen interpretiert werden. Sie 
ist eine Akzentverschiebung. Sie macht das Sinnfallige des Urgrunds 
ténen fiir das empfindlichere Ohr einer andren Generation, die sich 
vor Wellentheorien, Ton und Intervallexperimente gestellt sieht. 
Rudolf Kassner* hat nachdriicklich betont, da® ‘‘an Stelle des Auges 
das Ohr getreten ist ... was so viel heift, wie da es von jetzt an 
nicht mehr so sehr um gut und bése, um Nachahmung, Verfihrung 
und Beispiel geht, sondern das Ohr halt die Mitte zwischen den Extre- 
men, wie immer wir sie nennen: Gott und Mensch, Gott und Teufel, 
Sehnsucht und Verzweiflung.” Von hier ist fiir Hoffmann fast nur 
noch ein Schritt zu den wahrhaften Ausstattungsstiicken der Marchen, 


3 Das 19. Jahrhundert, Ziirich, 1947, p. 93. 
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zu den Metallgirten (Bergwerk von Falun), zu den goldenen und sil- 
bernen Kinderparadiesen (Nuknacker, Das fremde Kind), zu den 
Wundergirten der Salamander, der Lilien, der Datura und dem 
Himmelsgarten in Atlantis. Den kostbarsten romantischen Garten 
besitzt allerdings der Vater Mond (Ofterdingen), der mit Wetter- 
biumen, Luftschléssern mit silbernen, goldenen und rosenfarbigen 
Lammchen die Sinnfalligkeit aller italienischen Garten iibertrifft. 
Brentano iibersetzt diesen Garten Eden ins Profane. Er legt um das 
behabige hollandische Kaseschlofi der Miausestadt (Gockel, Hinckel 
und Gackeleia) die gespenstigen Baumginge und Boskette aus aller- 
feinstem Schimmel an. Arnim und Eichendorff haben diese spiel- 
freudige Form fallen lassen. [hr Gartenerlebnis treibt mehr den haus- 
backenen Formen der Verweltlichung zu, wie es Helmut Rehder an der 
romantischen Landschaft im Allgemeinen beobachtet hat. Sie lésen 
den Zaubergarten in’ein historisches Problem auf, in den verwilderten 
Garten, der schon in eine Art Schlaf verfallen ist, in dem die Statuen 
zerbrochen liegen und die Wasserkiinste vertrocknet sind, in denen 
nur noch “einzelne Kaiserkronen und dunkelgliihende Paonien” an 
das Gewesene erinnern. Die satten und prunkenden Farben haben 
jenes duftige Goldgriin angenommen, das dem Griin der niitzlichen 
Baum- und Gemiisegirten der kommenden Jahrzehnte schon naher- 
riickt und im Umkreis Stifters mit bodenstindiger Frische Heim- 
garten wird. 

Neben den prichtigen Anlagen kennt aber die Romantik von al- 
lem Anfang an schon die schlichten und kleinen Gartchen, die Tieck 
“die wahren Idyllen, die kleinen Naturgedichte”’ nennt. Wie das 
Leben im Gedicht begriffen wird, so wird fiir ihn auch der Garten 
wieder ein poetischer Akt der Natur, ein Shakespearesches oder Cal- 
deronsches Lustspiel (Phan. 1. 138), durch das wir unter Scherz und 
Einfalt hindurch gehen. Solche Giartchen, die uns den Eindruck von 
“Ruhe, Einsamkeit und lieblicher Befangenheit” geben, sind Tieck 
durchaus nicht fremd. Das ist der Garten Magelones und der Kinder 
(Elfen), der hinter einem zierlichen Stakett liegt. Und selbst das Para- 
dies hat einen Kiichengarten hinter dem Park, wie Hanswurst erzahlt 
(Prinz Zerbino). Er wird bei Arnim und Eichendorff Dauerbestand. 
Dort wo Brentano das Kohlbeet und das Weinkraut noch verspottet, 
da schneidet Berthold (Kronenwichter) schon die alten Obstbiume aus 
und zieht den Wein an der sonnigen Wand empor, da besinftigen die 
bliihenden Kirschbiume den Jager Renald (Schlo£ Diirande). Das 
sind die Girten, in denen die Kinder mit einander aufwuchsen, das 
ist der Ort, wo Menschen Kinder sein sollen. Hier nahert sich das 
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Natiirliche bereits so sehr der Natur, da Arnim es zum Erziehungs- 
prinzip erhebt: “Die Kindheit der Menschen gehért auf das Land” 
(Grafin Dolores, 68). Selbst Hoffmann kennt etwas von diesen “artigen 
Meierhéfen” auf Atlantis, Garten, in denen ‘“‘das Gliick der Ehe”’ ge- 
sichert ist, wo die Frau immer den ersten Salat und die ersten Spargel 
hat und jedesmal, wenn sie waschen laft, das allerschénste Wetter ist 
(Klein Zaches). Die Gartendichtung des romantischen Stadters klingt 
also sozusagen in das Zarathustrasche ‘‘Wehe der grofen Stadt” aus. 
Zwischen Blumen und Gemiisen arbeitet der hl. Serapion mit Hacke 
und Spaten, der kleine Garten des Archivarius Lindhorst mit Scher- 
benpflanzen und Geranien erscheint Anselmus ein K6énigreich und der 
Lieblingsplatz von Annchen (Kénigsbraut) ist ihr Kiichengarten. 
Auch hier setzt Hoffmann noch einmal mit der Magie der Ausstattung 
ein. Der kleine Porphyrio fiihrt sie unter die Salatprinzessinnen und 
Bohnenprinzessinnen, Gurkenherzége und Melonenfiirsten, wie er ja 
auch schon Glashaus und Pflanzenzimmer in den tiglichen Umkreis 
der Menschen einbezieht. 

Der Romantiker vermeidet in seinem Garten menschliche Staf- 
fage. Da ist kein leerer Raum, der angefiillt werden mufi, um sich mit 
ihm in Beziehung zu setzen. In diesen Garten wird nicht gearbeitet, 
sie haben noch keinen kaufmiannischen Nutzwert. In ihnen ist auch 
die englische Staffage von Pferden, Kiihen, Schafen vermieden. Tier 
und mehr noch die Pflanze spielen natiirlich in diesen Raum hinein. 
Naturgemaf} ist die Nachtigall das traditionelle musikalische Motiv 
des gepflegten Gartens. In den Miarchen Brentanos wird es gegen- 
stindlich variiert durch Amsel, Fink, Lerche, Schwalbe und Star. 
Spater wichst diesem Vogelmotiv ein landlicheres zu in dem Hasen, 
der durch die Kohlbeete geht, dem Storch, der auf dem gastfreien 
Dach sein Nest baut, und dem zahmen Reh und Hirsch. E. T. A. 
Hoffmann entwickelt die groteskeren Formen, die auch wieder das 
Gesetz der Entzauberung in sich tragen: Die ungewohnlich grofen 
Frésche, die Fabian (Klein Zaches) am Gittertor bemerkt, die Ein- 
hérner, die auf dem schénen Rasen vor dem Landhaus weiden, die 
straufartigen, goldgelben Vogelportiers, die Spottvégel und die Schu- 
hus, die fliisternden griinen Schlinglein, die aus der “Zauberfléten- 
welt” heriiberreichen, bis zu den Insekten, die Funken aus den 
Fliigeldecken schiitteln und dem ha®lichen Wiirmer- und Schnecken- 
volk, das aus dem Schlamm von Herrn Dapsuls zerstértem Gemiise- 
garten aufsteigt. Schon Goethe hat in der Farbenlehre Insekten und 
Schmetterlinge “die wahrhaften Ausgeburten von Licht und Luft” 
genannt. Und wo Hoffmann iiber diese Anlage hinaus geht, da sind 
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das Inszenierungen allerersten Ranges aus der Hand des Theater- 
mannes von Bamberg, der ein Stiick Opernwelt durch seine Garten 
huschen lait. 

Es ist vielleicht iiberraschend, dafS diese Garten von Hause aus 
Morgen- und Friihlingsgiirten sind. Der romantische Held ist ein Friih- 
aufsteher, Aufstehn ist ein Genuf. Es sind zunehmend “die Morgen 
frischen und Kiihnen” (Eichendorff, Dichter und ihre Gesellen, 477), 
die den Rasenplatz betreten. Die heitere Morgenkiihle, der fréhliche 
Wind, das Kriihn der Hiahne, der erste Duft findet sie schon am 
Fenster und auf der Terrasse. Die Schépfung des Tages vollzieht sich 
vor ihren Augen, angefangen von den esoterischen Formen bei Ph. O. 
Runge bis zu den gelassenen und schlichten Formen bei Eichendorff, 
der gelegentlich auch das gelb-rote Brennen des Abends aufgreift. 
Und mit dem Licht entsteht die Farbenwelt, das Spiel des Atmo- 
sphirischen, hinter dem sich nicht die Schwiche der Romantiker ver- 
birgt, sondern womit dem 19. Jahrhundert positive Wege der Ent- 
wicklung angedeutet werden. 

Eine wesentliche Voraussetzung fiir den romantischen Garten 
sind Blumen. Es ist eine alte populire Vorstellung, dafi dort, wo 
Blumen sind, ein Garten ist. Ueberdies waren sie im formalen Garten 
eine conditio sine qua non. Gerade aber dieser Reichtum an Rosen, 
hohen Lilien und bunten Tulpen hat die romantische Anlage immer 
wieder als eine gekiinstelte diskreditiert. Die Kritik hat darin eine 
unpersénliche und iiberspielte Formel gesehen, oder eine verheerende 
Symbolseuche. Es geht aber doch zu weit vorauszusetzen, dai jeder 
Blick in den Garten nur noch “die absolute Idee der Gottheit” 
ausléste und daf diese “Komplizierten” schon in jedem bifchen 
Rosenduft “der Rausch der zeugungwollenden Naturkraft” iiber- 
wiltigte,* statt der rein menschlichen Freude an der Farbe. 

Liebling der Garten ist die Rose, die Goethe als “das Vollkom- 
menste, was unsere deutsche Natur gewahren kann’’® bezeichnete und 
deren Beliebtheit aus den seitenlangen Listen erhiltlicher Rosensorten 
bei Hirschfeld hervorgeht.* Tieck baut um das Rosenbeet herum, 
Brentanosche Mirchen beginnen damit, daf} der Herzog eine schéne 
Schwester hatte, die er iiber alles liebte und deretwegen er sein ganzes 
Land in einen einzigen Rosengarten verwandelte. Hoffmanns Rosabel- 
verde versteht “‘aus dem schlechtesten und diirrsten Dorn, den sie in 


4 Jutta Hecker, Das Symbol der blauen Blume im Zusanimenhang mit der Blumen- 
symbolik der Romantik, Jena 1931, p. 10. 

5 J. P. Eckermann, Gespriche mit Goethe, 27. April 1825 (hg. H. H. Houben, 1908). 

* C. C. L. Hirschfeld, Theorie de l’ Art des Jardins, Amsterdam 1780, vol. 1, pp. 31- 
33. 
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die Erde steckte’” die wunderbarsten tausendblatterigen Rosen zu 
ziehen. Abgesehen von allen Belegstellen, die sich haufen lieBen, ist die 
Freude an der Rose so alt wie unser Gemiit. Laurins Rosengarten geht 
durch unsere Heldensage, die Rose saf} tiber dem Hauptportal der 
Dome, das Volkslied kennt sie und der Neuplatonismus und der 
Marienkult der Kirchen. Angelus Silesius nennt sie etwas, das 
“von Ewigkeit in Gott gebliiht” Goethes Engel streuen Rosen 
auf die Heerscharen Mephistos, und sie standen als schlanke Stimm- 
chen in unseren altviterlichen Garten. Und so sind Tulpen und 
Hyazinthen aus alter Tradition ein ererbter und neu erlebter Be- 
stand unserer Garten geworden, von denen Hirschfeld hervorhebt, 
daf ihnen die Natur den gréfSten Reichtum an Schénheit und Farbe 
gegeben hat, der die Menschen begiitigt. Die Wirkung der Blume 
als Ruhe und Gelassenheit, als ‘“calme,’’ wie sie schon der Gar- 
tenkunst des 18. Jahrhunderts bekannt war, darf nicht unter allen 
Umstiinden ins Abstrakte verdeutet werden. E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
in der ihm eigenen Verkettung von Realismus und Einbildungskraft, 
steigert die Méglichkeiten, die in den Blumenmotiven liegen und 
die sowohl der Einbildungskraft wie der Natur angehéren, zu dra- 
matischen Wirkungen. Feuerlilien, doppelfarbige Tulpen, dunkel- 
rote Nelken verbliiffen unsere Vorstellung. Der Antiphilister in 
ihm ist oft starker als alles andre. Er fiigt botanische Kuriosa hinzu 
als das Wunder des Unsagbaren: den Cactus grandiflora, die Da- 
tura, die Lotusblume. Er zieht aus den botanischen Namen der 
Glashaushyazinthen den Zauber fremder Persdnlichkeiten. Der 
Og roi de Buzau, die Gloria solis, der Pastor fido, Emilius Graf Buh- 
ren treten ihr Schicksal an. Die Amaryllis regina bliiht auf. Zwei- 
fellos haften den Lilien und Feuerblumen, wie sie auch der Girt- 
ner Zink aus einem Topf voll Feuer zieht (Novalis, Ojterdingen), 
Assoziationen aus dem Alchimistischen an, aus indischen Mythen, 
aus dem Naturphilosophischen ohne darum blof Dinge rein spiri- 
tualistischer Natur zu sein. Hoffmann hat nicht nur bei dem Seltsamen 
Halt gemacht und bei dem mit weifen Periicken behingten Wunder- 
baum (Das steinerne Herz), der “‘wie eine weiSe Bliite im Winde schau- 
kelt” und der der Beschreibung von Piickler-Moskaus “Trutenbaum” 
in der Weimarer Fasanerie nichts nachgibt,’ er la8t auch das Gewéhn- 
liche aufsteigen. Selbst im Kiichengarten wird das Bliihn von Kohl 
und Kraut, von Riibe, Erbse, Bohne, Rapuntika und kleinem Griin- 
kopf ein Gegenstand einzigartiger Erfahrung.” Das Absinken aus 
dem Philosophischen in den wissenschaftlichen Besitz der Zeit,” wie 


7H. v. Piickler-Moskau, Briefe eines Verstorbenen, 111, 19 f. 
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es Helmut Rehder* beobachtet, kann nirgends deutlicher aber auch 
nirgends spannender beobachtet werden, als wenn Fermino (Datura 
fastuosa) dem jungen Botaniker das Diingen und Nihren der Pflanzen 
erklirt, das Beeinflussen von Duft und Farbe, die Wirkung minimaler 
Quantititen von Chemikalien. Gerade die Romantik liebt ja auch 
die Gestalt des Naturforschers, und es bliebe der Erwaigung wert, wie 
weit diese Verbindung von formalem Inhalt und individuellem sinn- 
falligem Genuf nicht auch wieder in das wissenschaftliche Studium 
der Natur zuriickgewirkt hat. 

In den spiaten und stillen Garten ist die Blumenskala auf eine 
andre Note gestimmt. Sie blaSt ab zu den leichteren und duftigeren 
Ténen der ‘“‘schattenreichen” Garten. Das Griin schligt vor. Rosen- 
stock, Lilie und Rosmarin binden sich in volksliedhafter Einfachheit. 
Veilchen, Vergifmeinnicht, Géansebliimchen, Maigléckchen und 
Butterblume machen das Gras bunt. Die Hauser stehen gelegentlich 
schon in bliihenden Obstbaiumen, unter denen sich die “‘dunkelgriinen 
Schatten” strecken. Wirklichkeiten werden zu Symbolen und Sym- 
bole werden wieder Wirklichkeiten. Das ist nicht Verfall der alten 
Blumensymbolik, sondern aus ihrem Bestand heraus wichst im 
deutschen Garten die Seligkeit des bescheidenen biirgerlichen Lebens 
heran ohne den Fluch der Naturphilosophie. Die Steigerung der 
Blumen vom Rosa ins kénigliche Rot der Feuerlilie, Tulpe und Nelke, 
die behaibige Buntheit von Hyazinthe und Levkoje, wie sie dem 
friihromantischen Garten anhaftet, bereitet das Blauliche, Weifie und 
Rosige der kleinen Bliiten vor, die in den versteckten Hausgirten der 
Vorstadt und der Kleinstadt gepflegt werden. Unmitteibarer und 
unvergeflicher denn auf vielen andren Gebieten reicht die Romantik 
damit in die Welt der kommenden Generation hinein, der fiir eine 
kurze Weile, wie den Hesperiden im Ofterdingen, “der Schutz in 
ihren Garten” gewahrt war. 

Das Inkommensurable fiir die Kritik ist die blaue Blume geblieben, 
die kaum trennbar schien von symbolischer Belastung. Das Wissen 
um das Wunder der Bliite, hat Novalis in eine Weisheit der Pflanze 
zusammengdringt. Das Gesprich Sylvesters mit Heinrich ist voll von 
Andacht zur Pflanzenwelt, voll von diesem ‘‘ein Baum sein wollen” 
mit uralten Wurzeln und von “Hinde und Fiife in die Erde stecken 
wollen,” damit sie Wurzel fafiten, damit sie “‘einheimisch” werden. 
Wir kehren zum Ausgang zuriick. Abgesehen von den vielen geheim- 
wissenschaftlichen Deutungen des Blau, das dem Renaissancegarten 
als Wirkung fremd war, muf wohl in Betracht gezogen werden, daf 


8H. Rehder, Die Philosophie der unendlichen Landschaft, Halle, 1932, p. 195. 
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es hier um das Moderne einer perspektivischen Farbe geht, um einen 
Ausblick in den Weltraum, um die Tiefenvermessung unseres biirger- 
lichen Blickfelds. Goethe hat uns in seiner Farbenlehre (No. 778, 
780, 781) gelehrt, daf$ Blau immer ‘“‘etwas Dunkles’’ mit sich fiihre, 
daf es vor uns zuriickweiche und uns auch wieder nach sich ziehe. 
Neben den warmen Rot-Gelbschattierungen des Vordergrunds und 
dem satten Griin, das Goethe als die ‘‘gesunden Farben” der Plusseite 
bezeichnete, tritt neben das Perspektivische der Baumgiange das 
romantische Blau als tiefenschaffende Farbe. Daf in allem Perspekti- 
vischen ein weltanschauliches Bekenntnis liegt, ist selbstverstandlich. 
Dieser Durchbruch eines Ferngefiihls reicht zutiefst in die Wirklich- 
keit eines expansiven Jahrhunderts hinein, das mit allen Mitteln iiber 
die alten Grenzen Europas hinauslangte. Es reicht nicht nur zuriick 
in die Zusammenhinge mit Jacob Béhme, Wilhelm Heinse, Jean 
Paul. Von Goethes Vorsaussetzung ausgehend, daf} Gelb und Blau die 
ersten und einfachen Farben sind, zieht das Blau der Novalisschen 
Dichtung das kiihle ferne Griin der Eichendorffschen Garten nach 
sich und das Vergifimeinnicht, die dunstigen blauen Bergketten, die 
blaue Hyazinthe auf dem Fensterbrett, die simplen Glockenblumen, 
und damit wird in unseren vorwiegend rot-gelben Garten erst das 
Blau einheimisch. 

Die unendliche Spannung und Bewegung von Farbe und Ton, die 
schon Tieck als unzertrennlich empfindet® und die Goethe in die 
Betrachtungen seiner Farbenlehre (No. 747, 748) einbezieht, schliefSt 
auch wieder die Frage nach dem Erlebnis in sich. Wo der Stidter sich 
dem Gefiihl tiberlaft, da meldet sich ein Farbiges und ein Ténendes 
als unweigerliche Verinnerlichung seiner Umwelt. Schon der Umstand, 
da es keine Farbe ohne Lichtverbundenheit gibt und da wir Licht 
nicht in abstracto denken kénnen (Farbenlehre No. 28) macht die 
Farbengebung zu einem erlebten Phainomen, das schon Tieck richtig 
auszukosten weif}: ‘Wie kommt es denn, daf das helle ferne Blau des 
Himmels unsere Sehnsucht erweckt und des Abends Purpurrot uns 
riihrt und ein helles goldenes Gelb uns trésten und beruhigen kann 
und dieses unermiidete Entziicken am frischen Griin” (Phan. 1, 79). 
Und gerade das Tiefenhafte des Raumes kénnte nicht bestehen ohne 
das Erlebnis, in dem sich der Unendlichkeitsbegriff mit der Wirklich- 
keit des Raumes begegnet. 

*L. Tieck, Die Farben (Wackenroder, HerzensergieLungen eines kunstliebenden 
Klosterbruders, Jena, 1910. Anhang I. Bd. I, 267). ‘‘Die Téne sind wieder Begleitung der 
spielenden Farben. Die Mannigfaltigkeit in Blumen und Gestriuchen ist eine will- 


kiirliche Musik im schénen Wechsel: Die Gesiinge der Vigel, der Klang der Gewisser, 
das Geschrei der Tiere ist gleichsam wieder ein Baum und Blumengarten.” 
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Vom romantischen Garten muf wohl gesagt werden, da Plastik 
und Kontur, die der formale Garten hatte, in ein Farbenerlebnis 
umgewertet wird, dessen Sinnfalligkeit musikalisch interpretiert wird. 
Aber die Garten verlieren trotz Tiefenexperiment, Licht und Farb- 
wirkung nicht ihren Baucharakter. Blumen, Téne, Farben werden 
ein integrierender Teil der Raumeinheit. Das Zusammenspiel von 
Gegenstand und Licht, das als Haupterlebnis dahinter steht, ist 
mehr als ein “‘iisthetisches Spiel. Nach dem moralischen Prinzip 
“schén aber seelenlos,” haben wir uns auch daran gewéhnt, vom 
“Spielerischen” des formalen Gartens zu sprechen, wobei doch frag- 
lich bleibt, wie weit dieses Wort iiberhaupt zulissig ist, um seine welt- 
anschauliche Form zu bestimmen. Fiir den Romantiker scheinen in 
der Musikalitat von Gegenstand und Farbe Raum und Zeit einander 
am nachsten zu kommen und das schéne Spielerische ins Heilsame 
einer befriedeten Welt zu verwandeln. Es bedeutet zweifellos ein 
bewuBtes Sich-Abwenden von der Naturnachahmung, womit die 
positive Naturwiedergabe sinkt, aber der Assoziationswert des Aus- 
gewihlten steigt. Eine wissentliche Beschrinkung der Darstellungs- 
mittel zum Zweck konzentrierter Wesenhaftigkeit ist vorhanden. 
Dariiber geht aber der Raum nicht verloren, sondern erhalt nach 
vieler Richtung einen starker betonten Tiefencharakter. Von diesem 
Standpunkt aus gesehen ist die Kleinform des Gartens das ‘‘Gehause- 
erlebnis” der Romantiker. Der Mensch innerhalb des Gartenzaunes 
ist vor dem Auseinanderfallen von Wirklichkeit und Ideal geschiitzt, 
er ist von Mond und Sternen, die tiber diesen Baumgingen auf- 
tauchen, noch nicht gelést. M. Greiner spricht von “dem qualenden 
BewufStsein einer immerwihrenden Versiumnis der Zeit” in der 
gedanklichen Naturauffassung der Romantik. Nichts davon ergreift 
den Garten. Hier ist Zeit, Flucht, Fremdheit aufgehoben. Im Garten 
ist Licht, Farbe, Ton und ihr Zusammenspiel befreundete Gegenwart. 
Es ist gewif ein deutliches Sich-Abwenden vom “‘Existentiellen,” aber 
nicht von der Wirklichkeit. Der Rhythmus des Gartens ist natiirlich 
auch an die Einbildungskraft gebunden, aber auch sie ist wieder der 
Wirklichkeit der Welt verhaftet. Der formale Garten unserer Uber- 
lieferung ist ein geselliger und heilkraftiger Garten geworden. Erst 
die Moderne am Ende des Jahrhunderts ist aus ihm ausgewiesen 
hinaus in den Weltverkehr. 

MARIANNE THALMANN 
Wellesley College 

















POLYGAMY AND DEISM 





THE SUBJECT of polygamy, constantly on Mr. B 


’s lips in the 
second part of Samuel Richardson’s Pamela, symbolizes the conflict 
in the mind of the reformed and domesticated rake. As a frequently- 





occurring motif after Mr. B ’s marriage, polygamy emphasizes 
the theme of repressed desire and expected relapse. Mr. B ’s 
reiterated advocacy of polygamy, treated as a carry-over from his 
profligate and irreligious past, becomes such a source of concern to 
Pamela that she eventually regards it as a threat ‘to her domestic 
happiness. At first she regards his defense of plural marriages as 
merely a harmless vestige of his earlier free life, but this complacent 
attitude changes after a dramatic dispute over the manner in which 
she is to nurse her child.’ She uses the authority of the Old Testament 
to justify her own breast-feeding, and Mr. B retorts that he in 
turn may use the example of the patriarchs to justify his taking 
several wives.? Later Pamela suspects her husband of an affair with 
an attractive countess, who is reported to have said under the in- 
fluence of his theories that she ‘had rather be a certain gentleman’s 
second wife, than the first to the greatest man in England.”* 

The source of this episode in Pamela may have been the romance 
of Hernando and Louisa in Mrs. Mary de la Riviere Manley’s Secret 
Memoirs ... From the New Atalantis. Professor McKillop believes 
that Richardson drew upon this tale for the mock-marriage device in 
Pamela, and it is equally plausible that he used the arguments of the 
already-married Hernando to persuade his ward Louisa of “the Law- 
fulness of Poligamy.’’* Hernando delivers ‘‘a learned Discourse” in 
which he argues that double marriages in all ages have been denied 
to women because of the coldness of their nature and the length of 
time required for child-bearing, but “for a Man who possess’d an un- 
interrupted Capacity of propagating the Specie, and must necessarily 
find all the Inconveniences above-mentioned, in any one Wife; the 
Law of Nature, as well as the Custom of many Nations, and most 
Religions, seem’d to declare for him.’’* Anticipating the arguments of 
the deists, he asserts that polygamy ‘“‘was agreeable to the practice of 








1 Letters xxvii, xxxviii. 2 Letters xlv, xlvii. 

3 Letters Ixx, lxxiv, Ixxiv, lxxvii. 

*“The Mock Marriage Device in Pamela,” Philological Quarterly, xxv (July, 
1947), 285-288. 

5 Secret Memoirs (London, 1709), 1, 213-246. 
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great Jupiter himself, and therefore could only in a political “not 
religious Sense, be accounted infamous.” 

Before progressing to the deists, I should like to stay with the 
novelist long enough to point out another marital theme of the 
eighteenth century. Goldsmith in The Vicar of Wakefield gently 
satirizes a view of matrimony just the opposite of that held by the 
polygamists. Parson Primrose in that novel is such a strict monog- 
amist that he writes tracts maintaining that ‘it was unlawful for a 
priest of the church of England, after the death of his first wife, to 
take a second.’”* Going a step beyond the eccentric Whiston, who had 
written in earnest on the subject and had engraved on his wife’s 
tomb that she was his only wife, Primrose writes a similar epitaph 
for his wife while she is still living and keeps it prominently on display 
over the chimney piece.’ Another eccentric clergyman, Thomas 
Amory, probably had the arguments of Whiston in mind when he 
wrote The Life of John Buncle Esq., about a hero who distinguishes 
himself by marrying seven wives. Looking back over his matrimonial 
career, Buncle challenges the opponents of digamy by demanding, 
What man could say he had had enough of wedlock, because he had buried 
seven such wives? I am sure I could not. And if, like the men who were but 
striplings at fourscore, in the beginning of this world, I was to live for ages, 
and by accidents lost such partners as I have described; I would with rapture 


take hundreds of them to my breast, one after another, and piously propa- 
gate the kind.® 


From this earnest vindication of digamy let us return to Mr. 
B ’s defense of polygamy, undoubtedly delivered to Pamela 
merely for the sake of argument, but historically interesting, as we 
have already said, in summarizing the notions of the deists. Replying 
to Pamela’s plea based on “‘the designations of nature’’ to nurse her 
own child, Mr. B asks, “‘What will you say, if I could, from 
your very arguments of this kind,” plead for polygamy ‘and bring 
all your good patriarchal folks on my side?”’ The serious advocates of 
polygamy, of whom there were a good number, based their defense 
upon Scripture and upon the law of nature, whereas the deists, en- 
tirely indifferent to polygamy for its own sake, defended it primarily 
by the example of the patriarchs. As Mr. B used the patriarchs 











6 Chapter 1. 
7 Before Whiston the argument against digamy had been presented in a famous 
sermon by Lancelot Andrewes; and Tertullian among the Church fathers had expressed 
similar views in ‘‘On Exhortation to Chastity” and ‘On Monogamy.” 
5 Life of John Buncle (London, 1766), 11, 484. 
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to justify polygamy and thus to ridicule a literal interpretation of 
the Scripture, the deists used the polygamous exploits of the patriarchs 
not only to ridicule a literal interpretation, but to ridicule Scripture 
itself. 

The close connection between deism and polygamy was pointed 
out in 1737 by Jonathan Swift’s friend Patrick Delany. Apparently 
not realizing that deists could sincerely on one hand praise the law 
of nature and on the other facetiously extol the polygamous exploits 
of the patriarchs, Delany condemned the “‘ignorance and effrontery 
of modern free-thinkers: who, at the same time they are insulting 
christians with the sufficiency and self-evidence of the law of nature, 
are... pleading... for Polygamy.’”® As evidence of his assertions, 
he cites ‘‘the Polygamia Triumphairix, published in London, under 
the name of Theophilus Aletheus, and another dissertation on the same 
subject, said to be written by a Lord Chancellor of England: a man 
of as much sagacity and as fine parts, perhaps, as any that ever pre- 
sided in a court of equity. To say nothing of the decision of a christian 
bishop of no mean talents upon this point; and the known outcry of 
Deists and Free-thinkers, upon this head; which nobody who hath 
been any way conversant with them, can be a stranger to.” The Lord 
Chancellor of England was William Cowper, the first man to hold 
that office. The Christian bishop was Gilbert Burnet, the well-known 
author of History of My Own Time. Some doubts exist as to their 
motives in writing in favor of polygamy, but the author of Polygamia 
Triumphatrix, Johannes Lyser, undoubtedly wrote his treatise out of 
an earnest desire to promote the custom of plural wives. 

He had been preceded in this literary effort by Bernardino Ochino, 
a Capuchin, who left the Roman church during the Reformation. A 
brisk and readable translation of thalatter’s work appeared in London 
in 1657 with the title, A Dialogue of Polygamy, . .. Dedicated to the 
Author of that well-known Treatise, call’d Advice to a Son.” It ap- 
peared in 1732 and in 1736, the year before Delany’s treatise, as the 
star attraction of Select and Curious Cases of Polygamy, Concubinage, 
Adultery, Divorce, &c. This edition reprints remarks on Ochino by 
Moreri, Bayle and others and offers a wordier, more florid translation 
of the dialogue than that of 1657, showing the influence of the least 
desirable traits of the Shaftesburian dialogue style. In the seven- 
teenth-century version the original names of Telypoligamus and 
Ochinus are used; they become merely A and B in the eighteenth- 


® Reflections upon Polygamy (second edition, London, 1739), p. 26. 
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century version. Like most practitioners of the dialogue form, Ochi- 
no presents both sides of the argument, and like other advocates of 
radical views, links the orthodox opinion to his own name and accords 
it a victory in sound but not in substance. Telypoligamus, who has a 
barren and unhealthy wife, wants to take another to bear him children 
and provide him pleasure. Ochino answers that to do so would be 
unlawful since God made only one woman for Adam at a time in the 
history of the race when procreation was of greatest importance, an 
argument repeated by almost every eighteenth-century opponent of 
polygamy. Telypoligamus answers that an act of God without a 
particular precept is not binding. If we followed Adam’s example 
in everything, we should still be dressing in skins and fig leaves, not 
in cloth and silk. The principal argument of the dialogue is that there 
is no actual Scriptural pronouncement of any kind against polygamy, 
and that Abraham, David and other patriarchs gave us an example 
to follow by taking several wives. 

The concepts of natural religion associated with deism entered 
the controversy over polygamy as early as Ochino’s treatise. Deists 
anxious to weaken the authority of Scripture delighted in pointing 
out contradictions between the Old and the New Testaments. Ochino 
argues that the old law and the Old Testament must contain every- 
thing necessary for salvation since God does not contradict himself. 
Hence nothing permitted under the Old Law, as polygamy was, can 
be considered sinful. In a further anticipation of the deists, Ochino 
urges that the Light of Nature, the natural law imprinted in the 
hearts of men, is not repugnant to the Law of Moses. If polygamy 
were repugnant to natural reason, Moses would not have connived 
at it, the patriarchs would not have practised it, and God would not 
have permitted it. Polygamy is still practised by the Jews, Persians, 
Turks, and others. It is only in Europe that it is considered abomin- 
able, opposition being based on nothing but custom and hypocritical 
sanctity. 

Ochino finds ingenious, but not eminently successful, answers to 
the objections to polygamy based on natural reason. One may wonder 
why man, who finds it no easy matter to satisfy one woman, should 
be allowed to marry several. Ochino answers that a man is not bound 
to satisfy all his wife’s carnal appetites, only those within reason. One 
may observe that among birds and beasts in the realm of nature, each 
male has his own female and only one. Ochino answers that such a 
condition exists only among creatures whose propagation is not much 
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needed for man’s sustenance. A cock has many hens, a bull many 
cows. If by divine ordinance and for man’s benefit, one cock has many 
hens, how much more is it the Almighty’s pleasure that a man have 
several women for the propagation of men, whom he tenderly loves 
and prizes. Of greatest interest in this section of the treatise is a 
Shandyesque footnote: 


A blithsome Sort of a Lass, who protests, she will sooner have a Husband and 
a Half, than Half a Husband, and is now, while I am revising this Proof, 
leaning confoundedly hard over my Left Shoulder, says; She never knew be- 
fore, whence came our Saying, of Telling a Story of a Cock and a Bull.'® 


Although this note was attributed to Ochino, there is little doubt that 
it was the product of the eighteenth-century translator. Proof was 
not generally revised during Ochino’s lifetime, and the note is not 
found in the 1657 edition. 

The conclusion of Ochino’s dialogue is moral and orthodox, prob- 
ably intentionally pallid and inconclusive. To the question concerning 
what poor spinsters should do when women outnumber men, Ochino 
advises, Pray for continence! and to the problem of his friend stated 
at the outset of the work, Ochino gives his final answer, Pray for 
continence! 

Although Ochino’s work was reprinted several times, Delany ap- 
parently considered it less dangerous than the encyclopedic work by 
Johannes Lyser, Discursus politicus de Polygamia (Friburg, 1674). 
The London edition of 1682, entitled Polygamia Triumphairix, the 
edition cited by Delany, contains a commentary longer than the text 
itself, filled with historical, political and rabbinical references. It was 
reviewed in the Nouvelles de la republique des lettres for April 1685 
together with an article on the life and personality of Lyser. Bayle 
remarks at the outset that Lyser did not advocate polygamy because 
he desired variety in mistresses, as Puffendorf accused Milton of ad- 
vocating divorce only because he had a wife whom he detested. Lyser, 
far from trying out his theories by taking several wives, did not take 
even one. He wrote his tract, not out of any personal objection against 
monogamy, but because he either held a false view of public good or 
cherished a secret passion to draw attention to himself by the singu- 
larity of his doctrine. Bayle published the facts of Lyser’s life to prove 
that one cannot judge a man’s character by his writings, to show the 
ill fortune attending men of letters, and to confirm the opinion that 


10 Select and Curious Cases of Polygamy (London, 1736), p. 44. 
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God punishes those men who hold erroneous doctrines. Lyser, who 
came from a famous family of Lutheran theologians, devoted most of 
his life to spreading the doctrine of polygamy, traveling throughout 
Europe and publishing various tracts on the subject. Never married, 
he suffered great physical pain from travel and privation. 

While Ochino may be considered an alert partisan of polygamy, 
Lyser far exceeds him in zeal, apparently unconscious of the humor 
in his extreme position." Going over much of the same ground as 
Ochino, he carefully and soberly justifies polygamy by the laws of 
nature and by the Scripture. His highly original contribution to the 
controversy consists in a statement of the alleged advantages of 
polygamy. It is advantageous, first, for young men, for if they have 
an affair with a young girl in a transport of passion or drunkenness, 
they can put their consciences at ease by marriage, knowing that if 
they marry this girl they do not lose their right of later marrying 
another more attractive or suitable. Second, it causes early marriage, 
for matrimony becomes a less serious affair when one knows that 
unsatisfactory ventures may be remedied by subsequent nuptials. 
Third, it is advantageous for young women, since easy marriages 
protect them from the great perils to which their health, their honor 
and their conscience are exposed. Moreover, if they succumb to temp- 
tation, easy marriage will avert ‘“‘female ruin.’’ This is the basic argu- 
ment of a later English defense of polygamy which shocked the pious 
world, Reverend Martin Madan’s Thelyphthora. Fourth, polygamy 
is advantageous for merchants and traders because it will legitimatize 
their progeny in various countries. Finally, it is advantageous to the 
clergy by increasing their revenue through more frequent marriage 
and baptismal ceremonies. The whole kingdom of Tonquin would 
have been converted to Christianity if the Jesuits had not insisted 
upon monogamy.” 

1 Bernard Mandeville probably had reference to Lyser in his comment, ‘‘Plurality 
of Wives is odious among Christians, and all the Wit and Learning of a Great Genius 
in defence of it has been rejected with contempt.” F. B. Kaye ed., The Fable of the Bees 
(London, 1924), 1, 330. The French translator of the Fable cited Lyser as the source of 
this reference, but Kaye considers this improbable, suggesting instead Thomas More 
on the ground that Erasmus, whom Mandeville had read, mentions More as defending 
Plato’s argument for community of wives and speaks of Plato as a great genius. The 
reference to “‘wit and learning . . . rejected with contempt” is hardly appropriate to 
Plato, however, but does fit Lyser. 

2 Eighteenth-century writers frequently refer to the obstacle which the prohibition 
of polygamy placed in the way of converting natives of Tonquin to Christianity. For 


an interesting episode see R. E. Christopher Borri, ‘‘An Account of Cochin-China” in 
John Pinkerton, Collection of . . . Voyages, rx (London, 1811), 813-814. 
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The specious arguments of the advocates of polygamy were ridi- 
culed by Jonathan Swift in the Examiner in an ironical description of 
friends of the Established Church. One of these, Will Bigamy, 
knowing that Marriage Fees were a considerable Perquisite to the Clergy, 
found out a Way of improving them Cent. per Cent. for the good of the Church. 
His Invention was to marry a second Wife while the first was alive; convincing 
her of the Lawfulness by such Arguments, as he did not doubt would make 
others follow the same Example: These he had drawn up in Writing with 
Intention to publish for the general Good; and it is hoped he may now have 
Leisure to finish them." 


Will Bigamy is a pseudonymn for William Cowper, Lord Chancellor 
of England, who was alleged to have seduced a young lady by means 
of a sham marriage, the story of which probably provided Mrs. Man- 
ley with the tale of Hernando and Louisa. Voltaire stated that it was 
well known in England that Cowper married two wives “who lived 
together in the same house in a state of concord which did honor to 
all three’ and that he composed a book in favor of polygamy which 
many still possessed." The author of the D.N.B. article on Cowper 
implies that Voltaire’s testimony is of little value, but since Delany, 
only thirteen years after Cowper’s death, attributed a defense of 
polygamy to him, the chances are that he did write one. 

Since his dissertation, unlike Burnet’s, is not to be found at the 
present time, we have no way of knowing what line of reasoning he 
followed. If he used the same arguments as Burnet, however, his work 
would have little connection with deism, for Burnet’s method is 
simply to inquire whether polygamy is forbidden by the gospel. 
Burnet’s main point is that if Christ had intended to forbid polygamy, 
“it being so deeply rooted in the men of that age, confirmed by such 
fashions and unquestioned precedents, and riveted by so long a prac- 
tice, he must have done it plainly and authoritatively, and not in such 
an involved manner, as to be sought out of his words by the search 
of logick.”” Burnett concludes that he sees “nothing so strong against 
polygamy, as to balance the great and visible imminent hazards that 
hang over so many thousands, if it be not allowed.” 

Such advocates as Ochino and Lyser used arguments from the 
law of nature to advance polygamy, and most bona fide deists used 
polygamy to ridicule the Scriptures. Mathew Tindal’s Christianity 


18 No. 22, Jan. 4, 1710. H. Davis, ed., Prose Works, 111 (Oxford, 1940), 57-58. 

4 Philosophical Dictionary (Boston, 1836), 11, 401. 

% Burnet’s tract in the British Museum is transcribed by Martin Madan in 
Thelyphthora (London, 1821), 1, 291-297. 
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as Old as the Creation, which does neither, was nevertheless associated 
with the advocacy of polygamy by Conyers Middleton, the liberal 
clergyman whose works were warmly admired by Paine and Jefferson. 
Middleton gave a half-way vindication of Tindal in some observations 
on an attack on Tindal by Daniel Waterland. In accusing Waterland 
of ineffectual dealing because of too literal interpretation of Scripture 
and in arguing for a more candid and honest treatment of opponents, 
Middleton suggests that polygamy is not only agreeable to the law of 
nature, but to the law of revelation as well.’* Specifically, he justifies 
Tindal’s assertion that “‘cohabiting of single persons of each sex for 
the propagation of the species, without the intervention of a Priest” 
is agreeable to the laws of reason and nature and adds that Waterland 
himself must allow a still greater license, not only a plurality of wives, 
but a number of concubines as well. Unless he gives up his claim of 
inspiration for at least part of the Scriptures he is vindicating, he must 
condemn the patriarchs and, above all, David, the man after God’s 
own heart, who enjoyed seven wives and ten concubines without being 
censured for it by any of the sacred writers.’’ It is a weak practice, 
Middleton says, to charge the law of nature as not strict enough when 
the Scripture seems to be looser. 

As we have seen in the works of Ochino and Lyser, it was an old 
device to justify polygamy by citing the example of the patriarchs, 
but here was a Christian clergyman using their method to prove 
natural religion purer than revealed. This was the dilemma with which 
the deists confronted the orthodox. They had either to accept conduct 
which their background caused them to regard as grossly immoral, or 
to give up their faith in the literal truth of the Scriptures. 

Delany realized the implicit threat to orthodoxy in these argu- 
ments, serious or flippant, in behalf of polygamy, and wrote his 
Reflections upon Polygamy to show the insufficiency of the light of 
reason and to vindicate the Old Testament from the charge of encour- 
aging a practice contrary to the law of nature. He solved the dilemma 
of accepting polygamy or rejecting part of Scripture (or, what was 
worse, admitting natural law as superior to revealed) by condemning 
the patriarchs without giving up a jot of the Scriptures. He main- 
tained that the Old Testament merely reported the practice of polyg- 


6 Miscellaneous Works of Conyers Middleton (London, 1752), 11, 141. 

‘7 This reasoning is obviously linked to the infamous deistic tract, Life of David, 
or History of the Man after God’s Own Heart, which appeared in several editions and was 
attributed to Peter Annet, to David Mallet, and to the American deist, Elihu Palmer. 
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amy without condoning it. The patriarchs violated the Jaw of nature, 
and the Scripture merely records their transgression. All that need be 
said is that God did not choose to reveal his will as fully in patriarchal 
times as in New Testament times.'* Here Delany clashes with the 
fundamental tenet of the religion of nature, that the impartial justice 
and benevolence of God require that the essential truth of religion 
and morality be simple, clear and available to all men in all countries 
and times. Delany condemns this “evil doctrine,” which received its 
fullest expression in Christianity as Old as the Creation, by demanding, 
“Will any man of candour and consideration say, that God is obliged 
to prevent such corruptions? or, that he is obliged to reveal his will 
equally at all times, and in all places, to all mankind?” Feeling per- 
haps that this leaves God in need of positive justification, Delany 
proceeds with an explanation of why “‘God left the business of Polyg- 
amy in obscurity.”” God foresaw the time when a certain set of men 
would explode the Scriptures and set up the law of nature in opposition 
to them. He also saw that their pretensions could be most effectually 
confuted by demonstrating that the very assertors of the sufficiency 
and self-evidence of the law of nature were themselves grossly ignorant 
of one of its most important branches. By defending polygamy, 
Delany asserts, they were actually contending against the law of 
nature they profess to defend. God had given mankind clear and full 
instruction in regard to polygamy, yet even the wisest and best of 
men acted against these instructions for four thousand years until 
they were corrected by a new and express revelation. The nature of 
things was not a sufficient guide. 

When we glance at the reasons Delany offers to prove polygamy 
contrary to the law of nature, we see why he should consider natural 
reason insufficient.’® In discussing the relation of marriage to popula- 
tion, he points out that the proportion between males and females in 
the world is nearly equal with a slight preponderance of males. All 
men have an equal claim to marriage, but if some men have more than 
one wife, others are denied their natural right. Also polygamy does 
not promote the increase of population. Twenty men will ordinarily 
have more children by twenty wives than one man by twenty wives. 
Turning from the nation at large to individual families, Delany as- 
serts that many wives subsisting at once will produce more children 
than can be adequately maintained by one husband, an argument 
which may have inspired the comment of Bolingbroke that the op- 


18 Op. cit., p. 39. 9 Tbid., pp. 4-24. 
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ponents of polygamy argue against it on the contrary grounds that 
it both does and does not increase population. Delany uses also the 
kindred arguments that a variety of children by a variety of women 
must multiply the cares of education to such a degree that the father 
can do justice to none of his offspring, and that unbearable domestic 
discord is caused by rival mothers and children competing for favor. 
Delany’s final argument from natural law concerns the miserable 
state of servitude to which it debases the whole female world and the 
unnatural practices of sodomy and eviration which it induces. 

Having given these arguments to prove that polygamy is a notori- 
ous violation of the laws of nature, Delany asks whether the deists 
themselves are aware of it. If they are and nevertheless plead for 
violation of natura] law, he asserts, their conduct is shocking and 
unnatural.” If they are not, their ignorance proves that the laws of 
nature are not self-evident and are not sufficient to guide man in all 
his conduct toward God and his fellow creatures. Delany accepts the 
second alternative. Until the coming of Christ, all men, including such 
a genius as Socrates, were unaware that polygamy violates the laws 
of nature, and so wise a people as the Chinese practice polygamy in 
the modern world. Burnet had asserted that polygamy in some oc- 
casions was actually made a duty by the laws of Moses, basing this 
assertion on the law requiring a man to marry his brother’s wife to 
raise up seed for him if his brother died without issue. Since this law 
made no exception for those who were already married and since 
nothing which God makes necessary in some cases can be sinful in 
itself, Burnet concluded that polygamy is not contrary to the law and 
nature of marriage. Delany’s answer to this reasoning represents a 
concession to the main contention of the deists, that revelation is 
below natural law, for Delany argues that the law cited by Burnet 
has no force since it is contradictory of others in the Old Testament.” 
By this he means that there are other laws which might prohibit such 
a marriage. For example, the law against incest of Leviticus 18:8 
maintains that the survivor of two brothers, married to two sisters, 
should not marry his deceased brother’s wife. One does not have to be 
an Irish theologian, however, to see that the pointing out of possible 
contradictions, does not actually disprove the contention that polyg- 
amy was once made ‘“‘a duty by Moses’s law.” 

The most dangerous to Christianity of all the arguments of the 
deists, in Delany’s own opinion, was that of Sir William Temple who 


% Ibid., p. 27. % [bid., p. 66. 
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maintained in Observations on the Netherlands that population had 
declined in the northern nations because of the influence of Christian- 
ity in banishing polygamy and promiscuous copulation.” It is well for 
Christianity that its future did not depend upon Delany’s rebuttal of 
this primitivistic argument. I shall not discuss it, not only because of 
its ineffectualness, but because it belongs to separate controversies 
over the influence of polygamy upon population and over the relative 
population of ancients and moderns. 

The most effective challenge on deistical principles to Delany’s 
book came from Lord Bolingbroke, who asserted that the mating of 
male and female for the procreating of children is derived from the 
law of nature and that all regulations concerning matrimony, in- 
cluding those of monogamy, are positive laws based on political con- 
siderations. He describes polygamy therefore as an institution per- 
mitted by the laws of nature but forbidden arbitrarily and by mere 
will. He justifies it by the deistical doctrine that natural law should 
supersede positive. As a means of weakening respect for the Scriptures, 
Bolingbroke points out that the union of one husband and several 
wives was permitted by Mosaical law and authorized by God him- 
self. In distinguishing between polygamy (one husband and several 
wives) and polyandry (one wife and several husbands), Bolingbroke 
asserts that the first is ‘quite conformable to the law of nature, and 
provides the most effectual means for the generation and education 
of children.” Polyandry and monogamy, however, are deficient, 
monogamy in begetting children and polyandry in rearing them, be- 
cause of the difficulty in ascertaining the true parents. Hence the pro- 
hibition of polygamy is absurd and the imposition of monogamy is 
arbitrary. Probably with a glance at Delany’s strange notion that the 
evils of polygamy were not known until the Christian revelation 
which prohibited it, Bolingbroke asserts that the imposition of mo- 
nogamy was as ancient in Greece as Cecrops and asks, if monogamy 
be superior, ‘chow the most perfect kind came to be established by 
an uninspired law giver among the nations, while the least perfect 
kind had been established by Moses, the messenger, and prophet of 
God.’ Socrates, “‘the famous missionary of natural religion and law,” 
however, declared that polygamy was against neither and condemned 
the law of Cecrops. 

In keeping with his basic principle that all matrimonial institu- 


= Tbid., p. 146. % Works (London, 1809), vu, 478. 
* Ibid., vu, 482. 
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tions are political, Bolingbroke asserts that the lawgivers of Greece 
and Rome forbade a plurality of wives because of the luxury and ex- 
pense they involved. Lyser had ascribed the desuetude of polygamy 
in Rome to a dearth of wives. Bolingbroke in line with his more open 
iconoclastic intentions, ascribes it to the influence of the priests. Every 
Roman wife was attached to her husband by an entire participation 
of all his possessions and of his religious rites. ‘Thus monogamy be- 
came, by the intervention of the priesthood, a religious, as well as a 
civil institution.” The main reason for the prevalence of monogamy 
in the western world, however, is the permission of divorce which has 
accompanied it. With divorce allowable, monogamy may be con- 
sidered a reasonable institution, but without the recourse of divorce, 
“it is an absurd, unnatural, and cruel imposition.” 

Whether consciously or not, Bolingbroke’s views of matrimony 
reflect another aspect of his deism, the view that lower animals have 
the same drives, instincts, and, to some degree, the same reason as 
man, hence that the difference in reason between some men and ani- 
mals is less than that between different species of animals and even 
between man and man.” Bolingbroke does not make the connection, 
but if man is essentially the same as other animals and the other ani- 
mals are not monogamous, then the institution of monogamy is not 
incumbent upon mankind. One of Bolingbroke’s opponents declares 
that he derived from animals his views of matrimony, polygamy and 
divorce, and accuses him of arguing that “if brutes can reason like 
men, why might not men copulate like beasts?’ 

Another critic, writing in the London Magazine, declared that 
Bolingbroke is supported by Bishop Berkeley in his opinion that polyg- 
amy is an instance of what has been forbid by positive law, but fa- 
vored as well as permitted by the law of nature.”’ Since there is nothing 
like this in Berkeley’s works, I assume that the anonymous writer took 
Berkeley for the author of Reflections upon Polygamy because of the 
pseudonymn under which it appeared, Philaleutherus Dubliniensis. 
Although Delany tries to show that polygamy is contrary to natural 
law, we remember his notion that polygamy was not prohibited until 
the Christian revelation, an evidence of the superiority of the latter 
to the law of nature. This notion does not appeal to the writer in the 


% Tbid., vu, 369 ff. 

*% Thomas Hunter, A Sketch of the Philosophical Character of the Late Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke (London, 1770), p. 97. 

*7 London Magazine, xxim (June, 1754), pp. 267-268. 
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London Magazine, for he asserts that the law of nature is the law of 
God. He has even less respect for Bolingbroke’s opinion, however, 
which he feels is founded either on a desire to show the law of nature 
superior to Christianity or on “that vitiated taste, in which his lord- 
ship had perhaps too much indulged, of solacing himself with a 
variety of women.” 

The periodical writer goes on to prove against Bolingbroke, that 
polygamy is contrary to the law of nature. First, it is contrary to the 
natural law that one should do as one would be done by, for it is 
offensive and painful to see the man or woman one loves enjoyed by 
another. Second, statistics show an equal number of males and fe- 
males; hence if some men have more than one wife, others will have 
none. This is an argument dating back at least to the early demog- 
rapher, John Graunt.** Third, preservation as well as propagation of 
the young is a law of nature. Since it takes a long period of time before 
a child can take care of itself, its parents must continue their union 
in pairs as long as they live. Fourth, the passion called love, like every 
other passion should be restrained by reason, which will make us 
reject a plurality of wives with scorn. The periodical! writer refutes in 
detail what he considers the only valid argument for polygamy except 
that of satisfying a brutal appetite, that it increases population, which 
has always been considered an advantage to a state. In attacking this 
argument, he advances opinions very much like those of Malthus. He 
admits that a man may beget more children by four wives than by 
one, but argues that if he cannot maintain them the result is neverthe- 
less bad for the state. Poor people cannot afford more children than 
they have at present, and the children of the rich are of no advantage 
to the state since they are reared in luxury and idleness. 

Although Bolingbroke undoubtedly advocated polygamy as a 
means of fostering deism and not as a means of gratifying any vitiated 
taste of his own, the libertine arguments, although seldom openly 
expressed, have much in common with the deistic ones. The Earl of 
Rochester, foremost of the rakes, expressed to Bishop Burnet the 
hedonistic objection that laws restraining men from all use of women 
except one taken in marriage and denying the remedy of divorce are 
unreasonable impositions upon the freedom of mankind.” Burnet, 


°C. H. Hull, ed., The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty. Together with the 
Observations upon the Bills of Mortality More Probably by Captain John Graunt (Cam- 
bridge, 1899), m, 374. 

2° Gilbert Burnet, Some Passages on the Life and Death of . . . John Earl of Roches- 
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having reconsidered the arguments of his own tract, answered that 
Christ as a law-giver has the same right as inferior law-givers to set 
up such limitations and regulations of individual conduct as he deems 
necessary and expedient. Restraint of appetite is necessary to protect 
the rights of other men in their wives and daughters. Women as well 
as men have natural rights and these are infringed by polygamy. The 
perpetual jarrings and jealousies which it engenders, furthermore, 
destroy the friendship and harmony of marriage. The freer range of 
pleasure which polygamy offers is outweighed by the great mischief 
which it entails. 

Although difficult to classify as either deist or libertine, Pierre 
Bayle shows almost as much zest for the subject of polygamy as does 
Lyser, whom he discusses in his Dictionary as well as in Nouvelles de 
la republique des lettres. As may be expected, the Dictionary is a store 
house of miscellaneous information on polygamy. Bayle gleefully 
recounts, among others, the episodes of Count Gleichen’s European 
and Turkish wives and Luther’s authorizing the Landgrave of Hesse 
to have two wives because of his natural vigorousness of constitution. 

Another famous writer difficult to classify who treated the subject 
of polygamy was David Hume. Although not concerned in his essay 
“Of Polygamy and Divorces” with revealing absurdities in the Scrip- 
tures, he follows the method of the deists by examining polygamy in 
the light of natural law. Like Bolingbroke he believes it mere super- 
stition to believe that marriage should be entirely uniform, and affirms 
that if it were not for political laws restraining human liberty, mar- 
riage contracts would be as various as other civil bargains. As illus- 
trations of the variability of matrimonial contracts, Hume cites the 
custom in the seaport of Tonquin of allowing sailors to marry for the 
duration of their stay in port, and the allowance made in Athens after 
a decrease in population for citizens to take two wives. Hume follows 
also Bolingbroke’s analogy between man and inferior creatures whose 
marriage laws are based on nature and varied according to different 
circumstances. When food is easily provided and the offspring easily 
defended, the marriage is terminated by ‘“‘the present embrace” and 
the care of the young left entirely with the female. When food is more 
difficult to obtain, the marriage may last a year. Man, being endowed 
with reason, must adjust the details of his marriage contract according 





ter (London, 1680). Facsimile edition, Lord Ronald Gower ed. (London, 1875), p. 
100 ff. % See articles Gleichen, Lamech, Luther. 
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to his particular circumstances and situation. Municipal laws supple- 
ment individual wisdom and by restraining natural liberty subordi- 
nate private interest to public. Hume’s fundamental view is exactly 
the same as Bolingbroke’s, that all regulations concerning marriage 
“are equally lawful, and equally conformable to the principles of 
nature; though they are not all equally convenient, or equally useful 
to society.”” By classifying marriage as a political matter, Hume re- 
moves the question of polygamy from natural law. One may be either 
a Christian or a deist and oppose or reject polygamy. 

Hume’s discussion of the expediency of polygamy contains some 
novel notions. The main argument he finds in its favor is that it may 
free males from the slavery to females imposed upon them by the 
violence of their passions. By sating his appetite, man can reestablish 
the authority of reason in his mind and consequently his own domestic 
authority. Man like a weak sovereign must play off one faction against 
another and become absolute through the jealousy of his wives. 
Hume’s refutation of this argument and his additional reasons against 
polygamy assume, perhaps gratuitously, that the customs of the orient 
are a necessary concomitant of polygamy. Male sovereignity is char- 
acterized as a real usurpation, overthrowing the natural equality of 
the sexes and destroying love completely. When his office of lover dis- 
appears, the husband has nothing of value left. Apparently overlook- 
ing the triangle theme in western literature, Hume asserts that Asiatic 
polygamy destroys friendship, no man daring to invite a friend to his 
abode lest he make love to his many wives. Hume lists also poor edu- 
cation as a result of polygamy. The child, passing his formative years 
among slaves, is fit himself only for the role of slave or tyrant, and 
the father finds it physically impossible to supervise the scientific and 
moral development of a numerous progeny. 

These are among the reasons advanced against polygamy by a 
work considered in its day as the nadir of libertinism, James H. 
Lawrence’s The Empire of the Nairs; or the Rights of Women (London, 
1811). From the male point of view, free love and polygamy (polygyny) 
have much in common, but for the female point of view, they are 
antithetical. The Empire of the Nairs was written to advance a system 
of free love in which amorous connections last only as long as they are 
found mutually pleasant and in which all property rights are vested 
in the female side. This system elevates womankind, according to its 
author, whereas polygamy degrades them. 

Voltaire, who more than Hume belongs in the deistic tradition, 
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follows Bayle and Bolingbroke in stressing the prevalence of polygamy 
among the Old Testament patriarchs and listing famous Christians, 
including a pope, who practiced or tolerated it." In an amusing dia- 
logue between a Mohammedan and an agent of Charles V, he sum- 
marizes the stock arguments on both sides: those concerning the habits 
of domestic animals, the increase of population, domestic harmony 
and romantic love. He leaves the advocate of polygamy with a slight 
advantage, but by treating the subject as an illustration of national 
differences and turning his satire against national insularity, he re- 
duces the argument to an almost frivolous level. 

As we have seen, the deists at first used polygamy to embarrass 
Christianity, According to their deity of reason, upon which clergy- 
men consistently maintained Christianity is based, whatever is good 
at one period of time is good at all times. Hence the clergymen were 
forced to explain the apparent difference in the moral codes of the 
Old and the New Testaments. Most of them did so by asserting that 
society was unprepared in the time of Moses for the high moral 
standards of Christianity, that Christ came to abrogate the old law 
and to substitute a much higher one. Reverend Martin Madan, 
cousin of William Cooper, however, although on the surface condemn- 
ing ‘‘a religion of nature, or principle of morality common to all man- 
kind” as a chimera,” bases a three-volume defense of polygamy on 
the deistic and primitivistic view that ‘‘as God is the author of the 
moral, as well as of the religious world, whatever was by him at the 
first foundation of the creation, constituted moral, must according to 
the eternity of his law, continue so to the end.” Specifically Madan 
attacks the orthodox view that Christ set up a new law, more pure and 
holy, in opposition to the law of the Old Testament, a doctrine which 
Madan condemns as “replete with folly and blasphemy.’’™ Most of 
the theologians whom Madan was opposing had maintained that “The 
law of nature and of the Old Testament, allow polygamy, but it is 
forbidden—Lege CHRISTI—by the law of CHRIST.” The deists 
were concerned only incidentally with the connection of polygamy 
with law of nature, but delighted in showing the contradiction be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New. Lest he be suspected of being 


3 Philosophical Dictionary (Boston, 1836), 11, 398-402. 

*% Thelyphthora; or, A Treatise on Female Ruin (second ed., London, 1781), m1, 
319. See also 1, 301. Cowper wrote several poems about Thelyphthora. J. C. Bailey ed., 
Poems of William Cowper (London, 1905), pp. xxxv, 79-83. 

% 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. Madan (London, 1780), p. 7. 

* Op. cit., 1, 326-327. % Tbid., 1, 301-302. 
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in their camp, however, Madan carefully disassociates himself from 
their concept of natural religion. Madan defines the law of nature as 
the unwritten law given by God to Adam and “from him derived by 
tradition to the people of GOD till the time of Moses when the written 
law was given.’’ Madan distinguishes this from the deistic concept of 
common rules of moral conduct springing from the light of nature or 
moral sense and consonant to every man’s reason. Such a law of nature 
Madan affirms, “‘may bear as many forms as there are men in the 
world.” Hence Madan’s paradoxical attempt to reconcile the Old 
Testament with the New is actually an anti-deistical tendency even 
though on the surface it seems to represent a form of primitivism. 

To be a deist on primitivist grounds, it was necessary to accept 
polygamy. Historical evidence, particularly that of the Old Testa- 
ment, showed that primitive tribes practiced polygamy. If Christian- 
ity or natural reason is as old as the creation, that which it approved 
in ancient times must be valid likewise in modern. Primitivism is only 
one phase of deism, however. Deists and Christians alike could either 
advocate or reject polygamy on other grounds. Madan, and a few 
Christians like him, advocate polygamy because it seems to be en- 
joyed by example in the Old Testament and there is no specific in- 
junction against it in the New. Other Christians could oppose polyg- 
amy because it was contrary to established custom and because it 
was advocated in deistical works, and they could also make out a 
case that it was forbidden by Christ. Deists, for their part, could ad- 
vocate polygamy and divorce because they sincerely believed in them 
and felt them conformable to nature. Or for quite opposite reasons, 
they could urge polygamy and divorce because of their tendency to 
weaken the positive institutions of the church or because the polyg- 
amous passages in the Old Testament could be used to destroy faith 
in the sancity of the Scriptures. Deists could also conceivably oppose 
polygamy by considering it along with human sacrifice and circum- 
cision as one of the corruptions of positive ordinances, although I 
know of none who used this argument. Of all the writers of deistic or 
skeptical tendencies who treated the subject of polygamy, Hume is 
the only one who opposed it, and he did so on the ground that its 
practical evils were likely to exceed its benefits. 


% An American counterpart of Madan, Dr. John Miner also concluded, apparently 
quite independently, that polygamy is permitted by the Scriptures. Dr. Miner’s De- 
fence, Being a concise relation of the church process against him, for professing the doctrine 
of polygamy (Hartford, 1781). 
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By opponents and advocates alike, divorce and polygamy were 
considered equally remote from English mores; in fact polygamy with 
such respectable defenders as Bishop Burnet, Chancellor Cowper, 
and Reverend Madan may have seemed somewhat more acceptable 
to public opinion than divorce, a surprising divergence from our times 
in which divorce has won almost general acceptance. Realization of 
this aspect of the temper of the eighteenth century may help us see 
the discussions of polygamy as serious attempts to solve a social prob- 
lem rather than as literary trivia. The deists also could be said to have 
been serious—serious after their fashion of ridiculing all forms of 
orthodox religion in order to advance natural religion. 

ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 
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THE FIRST EDITION OF THE LETTERS OF HUBERT 
LANGUET TO SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


SO GREAT was the service rendered by Steuart A. Pears in publishing 
translations from the letters of Hubert Languet to Sir Philip Sidney 
that it may seem ungracious to point out an error in the preface of 
his edition. Yet the error has misled scholars as recently as 1947, and 
has helped obscure the facts concerning one of the most important 
sources for the lives both of Sidney and Languet.' The statement of 
Pears is that the letters of Languet to Sidney were first collected and 
published by the Elzevirs at Leyden in 1646 under the title of Huberti 
Langueti Epistolae Politicae et Historicae ad Philippum Sidneaum. 
Since, however, the year should be 1633 and the place Frankfort, “‘in 
officina Gulielmi Fitzeri, Angli,’”’ and since that information was avail- 
able in the Edinburgh edition of 1766 published by Lord Hailes, from 
which Pears worked, it is not easy to understand his error. And, since 
the correct date has been mentioned by at least three writers, it is all 
the more unfortunate that the statement of Pears continues to cause 
confusion. It seems desirable, therefore, to call attention to the first 
edition and, as well, to identify the publisher, William Fitzer. 

The statement in Lord Hailes’s edition which Pears overlooked 
is among the Testimonia to Languet collected from the comments of 
Melanchthon, the Camerarii, Vossius, etc., and is given as being from 
a letter of Claudius Sarravius to Salmasius. The passage is as follows: 
Habeo prae manibus pusillum volumen Epistolarum Huberti Langueti, 
popularis tui; quod quanti faciam dicere vix, acne vix quidem, possim. Nemo 
ita familiariter, ita pure scribit—Editus est libellus iste Francofurti, in 
officina Gulielmi Fitzeri Angli, anno 1633. 


Of the source of this letter, and of the omission in it indicated by 
Hailes by the use of the dash, more will be said in connection with the 
1646 edition of the Elzevirs which was dedicated to Sarravius. 

To return to the references mentioned as noting the existence of 
the 1633 edition of the Epistolae, the first is that by Thomas Zouch 


1A. Philip McMahon, Sidney’s Letter to the Camerarii, PMLA, ixu, 91, n. 42. 
See, also, Mona Wilson’s Sir Philip Sidney (London, 1931), p. 287. Most of the Sidney 
biographers begin with the edition by Lord Hailes, as M. W. Wallace in his Life of Sir 
Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 1915). V. B. Heltzel and H. H. Hudson, in their notes to 
Moffat’s Nobilis (Huntington Library, 1940), state that Sidney’s Latin letters to Lan- 
guet were first published by Pears but make no comment as to the date of Languet’s 
letters. H. R. F. Bourne’s Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney refers only to the Hailes edition 
and to the use made of it by Thomas Zouch in his Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Sir Philip Sidney (York, 1808). 
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in 1808, whose preface to his Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir 
Philip Sidney states: 

The letters, to which a reference is frequently made in this work, are those 
of Hubert Languet to Mr. Philip Sidney. They were originally printed at 
Frankfort in 1632. They were reprinted at Edinburgh in 1776, under the 
direction of Sir David Dalrymple [i.e., Lord Hailes]. 


Zouch’s statement that the Episiolae were originally printed in Frank- 
fort in 1632 can, it seems, mean only that he had seen a copy of the 
1633 edition, in which the dedication by “‘Guilielmus Fitzer, Anglus”’ 
to Sir Stephen Le Sieur is signed 1632, although the title-page itself 
bears the date 1633. The year 1632 is not mentioned in the letter of 
Sarravius quoted by Hailes; unless Zouch wrote it in error for the 
1633 given there, which seems doubtful, he must have seen the original 
edition. The second mention of the early edition seems to be drawn 
from the same passage quoted in the Hailes edition: William A. Brad- 
ley, in his reissue in 1912 of the volume of Pears, has a bibliographical 
note of one line (p. 129) stating that the letters were first collected 
and published in Frankfort in 1633. 

The only Sidney scholar, however, who has, so far as I know, 
recorded any examination of the first edition of the Epistolae is Pro- 
fessor Marcus Goldman in his Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia.’ 
Professor Goldman at first followed the statement of Pears, but states 
in his notes that, after preparing his book for the press, he had an 
opportunity of examining the rare first edition. He then corrected 
the date given by Pears, described the 1633 volume, quoted from it, 
and stated that he was engaged in the transcription of the whole of 
Languet’s letters, which he hoped to publish in translation. His 
translation has not as yet appeared; he has written me that the delay 
has been caused in part by several years of military service. All 
students of Sidney can only hope that it will eventually be printed. 
Professor Goldman has also written me that the volume of the 
Epistolae he described was discovered through a New York book- 
seller’s catalogue and is now in the University of Illinois Library. His 
description of it in Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia as “a tiny 
volume printed on bad paper which has become dark and brittle with 
age’ makes it seem in better condition, even so, than the copy in the 
Columbia University Library known to me before I came upon Pro- 
fessor Goldman’s account of a second copy. The Columbia copy is 


2 Marcus Selden Goldman, Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia, University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature (Urbana, 1934), pp. 23, 24, 98, etc. 
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tobacco-brown; the pages are worm-eaten and the margins crumbled. 
It has been badly rebound. The title page bears in what appears to be 
an eighteenth century hand “‘ffor Mr. Tho: Metcalfe from R.R.” The 
catalogue of the British Museum also lists a copy of the 1633 edition; 
I have not sought to ascertain if other copies exist either in America 
or in England. 

No comment, however, has been made in any of these three refer- 
ences to the 1633 edition as to the identity of ‘‘Guilielmus Fitzerus, 
Anglus,”’ and it is worthwhile to identify him as the distinguished 
printer William Fitzer, and, as well, to add the Epistolae to the lists 
of his known works given in the studies of him by Weil* and Moriz 
Sondheim.‘ Fitzer, of a well-established Worcestershire family, was 
born about 1600, and after an apprenticeship, recorded at the Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, went to Frankfort, where he married a daughter of the 
noted publisher de Bry. Assuming partnership in the de Bry firm 
shortly after the death of his father-in-law, he printed many works of 
importance, among them William Harvey’s De Motu Cordis. Neither 
Weil nor Sondheim, however, makes any mention of the Epistolae of 
1633 as being among the works of Fitzer known to them. Weil does list 
a different book dedicated, like the Epistolae, in 1632 to Sir Stephen 
Le Sieur, although the Epistolae appeared the following year. For the 
publications of 1633, Weil states that he had seen “‘only a fat cabalistic 
quarto . . . and an alchemical work . . . with a German preface signed 
Wilhems Fitzer, Anglus, and a few other insignificant publications.” 
He nevertheless carefully lists the “insignificant publications” in a 
footnote, but they do not include the Epistolae: Weil stated that he 
was not surprised that he could find so few publications for 1633, a 
lean year of famine and war and plague, when few books were pub- 
lished. 

These two works dedicated in 1632 to Sir Stephen Le Sieur, it may 
be noted in passing, add at least that much more information about 
this remarkable man, the date of whose death is recorded as unknown 
both in the D.N.B. and in E. A. Beller’s article upon him. Beller 
records 1630 as the last date he had found; “Le Sieur was hardly an 
old man then, but presumably he died shortly after.’’® Le Sieur was 

* E. Weil, ‘‘William Fitzer, the Publisher of Harvey’s De Motu Cordis,” The 
Library, Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, Fourth Series, xxiv, 1944. Read 
before the Bibliographical Society, November, 1943. 

* Moriz Sondheim, ‘‘Die De Bry, Mattaus Merian und Wilhelm Fitzer, Eine Frank- 


furter Verlegerfamilie des 17. Jahrhunderts,” Philobiblon (Vienna, 1933), v1, 9 ff. 
5 E. A. Beller, “The Negotiations of Sir Stephen Le Sieur, 1584-1613,” The English 
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in England in 1630; I do not know whether or not he was in Frankfort 
in 1632. How or when the letters of Languet to Sidney came into his 
possession I am unable to say. Fitzer’s statement is: 

Cum autem superiori tempore, / Generose Domine, hasce precla- / ris- 
simas Epistolas mez fidei com- / misisses, vt eas publico donarem, / fretus, 
haud iniuria, spe optima, / fore, vt aliis etiam, hominibus pre- / sertim 
Generosis, & ad Reipubl. / clauum aliquando admouendis, v- / sui future 
forent, haud grauatus / T. Illustr. D. voluntati locum re- / liqui, & sumpti- 
bus meis typis ex- / scribi curaui. Ne tamen absque / Patrono in publicam 
exirent, vo- / lui, vt sub inclyti T. Generos. No- / mine lucem adspicerent, 
vtpote 4 // quo ad me profectz, ad Te mutua / opera redirent. Ad nullum 
e- / nim, equiori iure quam earum ma- / gnificentissimum Patronum, cuius / 
ope, & opera hic pretiosissimus / thesaurus prodiit, redire potuit. /* 


Fitzer’s little book was not only printed on bad paper, but is filled 
with typographical slips. There are ninety-seven letters of Languet, 
although one is not to Sidney but to a friend in regard to him. All are 
listed in the Catalogus literarum, where No. XX XIX is entered as 
XXIX. But the reader can arrive at the correct count only by dis- 
regarding the numbers given in the text, especially for the last ten let- 
ters. Two letters are number as LXXVI, no No. LX XV appearing. 
No. LXXXIX is followed by a second No. LXXXVIII; nothing is 
numbered as XCV, but two letters are numbered as CXVI, etc. One 
letter is entirely out of chronological order both in the Catalogus and 
the text; No. X XI, of October 22, 1580, appears among the letters of 
1574. The typographical errors in the text include, for example, a 
1544 for 1574, a 1570 for 1579, a 1586 for 1580, and 1557 (twice) for 
1577. Discrepancies between the dates listed in the Catalogus and 
those given the letters themselves are illustrated by the following 
instances: The first letter is listed as April 22, 1573, but the letter is of 
September 22. The twenty-fourth is listed as of April 16; the letter is of 
April 10. No. L is listed as of October 30; the letter is of December 3. 
No. LII is dated March; the letter is May. Those entered as October 
28 and 26, 1577—in that order—are of November 28 and December 26. 

The Elzevirs state, according to their dedication of their edition 
of 1646 to Claudius Sarravius, that they used as the basis for their 
text a copy of the 1633 edition provided for them and emended by 





Historical Review, xt., 1925, p. 33. Iam working at present upon Sir Stephen Le Sieur’s 
period of service as Sidney’s secretary. 

* Both the Columbia copy and the University of Illinois copy are very tightly 
bound, so that it is difficult to be sure of the reading of the end of the lines on the first 
page, and the beginning of the lines on the second. Editor. 
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Sarravius: “exemplar tuum emendatius nobis committere,” etc. Yet 
a comparison of the two editions shows that most of the errors were 
not corrected; all the misprints in years were carried over, and many 
of the others. The numberings, however, are different. The misplaced 
No. XXI of Fitzer, that of 1580 put among those of 1574, was put in 
its correct chronological position as the next to the last letter. After 
the twentieth letter, then, the numbers differ from those of Fitzer. 
Also, the Elzevirs grouped as one letter those in Fitzer numbered as 
XLII and XLIII—the last being that sent to a friend in regard to 
Sidney rather than to Sidney himself. These two appear in the Elzevir 
edition as No. XLI, with the result that it has ninety-six letters as 
against Fitzer’s ninety-seven. Nor did the Elzevirs untangle the mis- 
numberings of the last ten letters; inserting chronologically what had 
been No. XXI in Fitzer actually only complicates the matter, for they 
numbered it as CXVI, and followed it by a second CXVI. The great 
advantages of the beautiful little Elzevir edition are in type and paper 
rather than complete accuracy. 

It is therefore with considerable respect that one notes all the cor- 
rections made by Lord Hailes, who omitted any kind of index, 
counted the letters properly, and numbered separately the two letters 
given as one in the Elzevir edition. He obviously followed that edition 
rather than the Fitzer, as, for example, in the proper placing of No. 
XXI. I do not know if he had access to a 1633 edition. Pears, following 
Hailes, thereby escaped considerable confusion, but added a little of 
his own by heading his entries ‘“Languet to Sidney,” where he some- 
times combined parts of two letters. More explicitly, parts of fifty- 
eight letters appear in Pears under fifty headings. But at least he used 
asterisks to show omissions, which, as Professor Goldman noted, 
Bradley did not trouble to do, and thereby left a completely erroneous 
impression of quoting entire letters. 

It was mentioned earlier that among the Testimonia to Languet 
of Lord Hailes are some lines quoted from a letter of Claudius Sar- 
ravius, or Sarrau, to Salmasius, and that the passage was of especial 
interest because the Elzevirs dedicated their edition to Sarravius him- 
self. The letter from which Hailes quoted is to be found in the volume 
published in 1697 by Pieter Burmann of the letters of Marquand Gude 
and Sarravius. The entire passage is as follows: 


Habeo prae manibus pusillum volumen Epistolarum Huberti Langueti 
popularis tui, quod quanti faciam dicere vix ac ne vix quidem possim. Nemo 
ita familiariter, ita pure scribit. Quod autem lego, exemplar non est meum: 








John 
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nec apud biblipolas nostros diligenter quaesitum reperiri potuit. A te itaque 
enixe contendo, ut si istic parabile est, ejus tria quatuorve exemplaria ad 
deferenda simul cum Ebenbitare, Doctori Elmanno committas. Editus est 
libellus iste Francofurti in officina Gulielmi Fitzeri Angli Anno 1633.° 














By so slender a set of circumstances, then, do we have access to so 
many facts of the lives of Sidney and Languet. Without the discrimi- 
nation and labor of Sarravius, there apparently would have been no 
Elzevir edition. But without Sir Stephen Le Sieur and William Fitzer, 
there would have been no edition at all. The work of Lord Hailes has 
been of inestimable value, and the translations of Pears, except for 
confusion of dates, will continue to serve until Professor Goldman 
translates the entire collection of Fitzer’s 1633 edition.’ 


Liste CEcIL JOHN 
Hunter College 


§ Marquardi Gudii et Doctorum Virorum ed Eum Epistolae .. . et Claudii Sarravii 
... Epistolae . . . (Utrecht, 1697), Part u, p. 71. 

7 I wish to thank Professor J. J. Parry for checking the passage quoted with the 
copy of the Epistolae in the University of Illinois Library. 





























HUME’S “CHARACTER OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE”: 
SOME UNNOTICED ADDITIONS 


A HITHERTO unnoticed publication of David Hume lies buried in the 
files of the Scots Magazine and the Gentleman’s Magazine. The publica- 
tion consists of an elaboration of the well-known essay ‘“‘A Character 
of Sir Robert Walpole’; it is of interest both as an addition to the 
Hume canon and as an example of one of the few occasions on which 
Hume was prompted by criticism to expand and clarify his work. 

In January 1742 the second volume of Hume’s Essays Moral and 
Political was published anonymously in Edinburgh. This volume con- 
tained the ‘Character of Sir Robert Walpole,” which because of its 
timeliness (the Walpole government fell in the early days of February 
1742) was immediately reprinted by newspaper and periodical editors 
all over the country.’ First of the magazines to carry it, naturally 
enough, was the Scots Magazine in Edinburgh; the “Character” ap- 
peared in the January 1742 issue of the Scots (1v, 38-39) under the 
following heading: ‘‘A character of Sir Robert Walpole. Taken from 
the Essays moral and political, vol. 2. lately published at Edinburgh.” 

The ‘“‘Character” exemplifies almost perfectly the moderation and 
impartiality for which Hume pleaded throughout the Essays, and no 
doubt its very moderation insured that it would offend the zealous of 
both parties. When next month (February 1742) the Gentleman’s 
Magazine reprinted the “Character,” the editors appended a criticism 
of the essay which they had taken over from the February 13, 1742, 
issue of the Newcastle Journal. The critical remarks, as they were 
reproduced in the Gentleman’s Magazine, read as follows: 

Remarks on the foregoing Character printed in the Newcastle paper: 

As the Character above, is proposed by the Author, for the Adoption of future 
Historians, and as in the present Form it may seem to ordinary Readers and 
Men of plain Parts, somewhat jumbled, and wanting that Clearness and Con- 
sistency which is so necessary in History that without it the most labour’d 
Performances become useless; therefore, in order to have a few Particulars set 


in a more open Light, the following Queries may not be improper for the 
Author to take into his Consideration.? 


Then follow ten pointed questions proposed by the Newcastle Journal. 
They will be considered below. 


1 “The following Character . . . was inserted in most of the Newspapers of Great- 
Britain.” Gentleman’s Magazine (February 1742), x11, 82. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine (February 1742), x11, 82. The London Magazine reprinted 
the “‘Character” in the same month (x1, 99) without comment. 
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Thus, indirectly, the Newcastle Journal had furnished material for 
a controversy. Stimulated by the questions, the editors of the Scots 
Magazine returned to the subject of Hume’s “Character” in the 
March issue of the magazine. Under the heading “Queries and 
Answers relating to Sir Robert Walpole’s character,” they state the 


following: 


The character of Sir Robert Walpole, in our Magazine for January last .. . 
was inserted in most of the newspapers of G. Britain: And in the Newcastle 
paper, the following queries were proposed to the consideration of the author; 
who having favoured us with his answers, we shall insert them, each under 
the query to which it belongs.* 


Because these questions, and Hume’s answers to them, are so little 
known, I shall reproduce them here, inserting in brackets the phrases 
from the ‘‘Character” with which the Newcastle Journal takes issue. 


Query 1. In what sense may a person be allowed a man of ability, in that 
business which at the same time it is asserted he has no genius for? [Hume 
had written: “Sir Robert Walpole . . . is a man of ability, not a genius. .. .”] 

Answer. A genius, in English, signifies a man of extraordinary capacity, such 
as Richelieu, Cromwel, the Duke of Marlborough, the Duke of Orleans. 
Walpole and Fleuri, tho’ great men, are yet inferior to the former. 

Q. 2. Upon what principles can it be supposed that a man of no magnanimity 
is able to support the character of constancy against a long and mighty 
opposition? [Hume had written: “(He is) constant, not magnanimous... .”] 

Ans. A man of constancy perseveres in safe and cautious measures: A mag- 
nanimous man perseveres in great and bold enterprizes. It is not asserted, 
that the minister is pusillanimous; but only that his character does not rise 
up to that height as to deserve the epithet of magnanimous. 

Q. 3. May the qualities of moderation and iniquity be placed in contrast 
without impropriety? [Walpole is “moderate, not equitable. . . . ’’] 

Ans. The author explained this by a note, viz. Moderate in the exercise of power, 
not equitable in ingrossing it. 

Q. 4. With how much consistency may a man be termed not virtuous, who at 
the same time is characterized for virtues in several instances, free from 
the allay of vices; and in others, his virtues more than his vices? [‘‘His 
virtues, in some instances, are free from the allay of those vices, which 
usually accompany such virtues... His virtues (are) more than his 
| ee ; 

Ans. Virtue is, properly, good-nature made steddy and extensive by good 
principles. A man may have many virtues without deserving so noble a 
character. 

Q. 5. By what rule or method can it be discovered, that a person, whose 
abilities only appear fit for the second place in a government, would, 


* Scots Magazine (March 1742), rv, 119. Only the queries were reprinted here; 
the editors omitted the Newcastle paper’s paragraph of criticism. Hume’s answers, as 
given below, were printed by the Gentleman’s Magazine in May 1742 (xu, 265). 
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nevertheless, have been esteemed worthy of the first, if he had never 

possessed it? [“‘He would have been esteemed more worthy of his high sta- 

tion had he never possessed it; and is better qualified for the second than 
for the first place in any government.”’] 

Ans. If his conduct, in the first part of his life, prognosticates more genius, 
than what appears in the latter. A man is well qualified for the second 
place in a government, who excells in the detail of publick business, by his 
affability, good sense, method, and application. Other qualities are requisite 
for the first place. 

Q. 6. Will the author of the character attribute the flourishing of trade to the 
measures of the Prime Minister? “(During his time trade has flour- 
ished. ... ”’] 

Ans. Yes: so far as the administration has been pacific, and private property 
has been preserved inviolate, by keeping parties from the courts of judica- 
ture. I speak with regard to England. 

Q. 7. What instances have we of the declension of liberty? [“.. . liberty 
(has) declined. .. . ”] 

Ans. There are many instances, tho’, I hope, none fatal; such as, the increase 
of the civil list, votes of credit, and too large a standing army, etc. 

Q. 8. Is learning really gone to ruin? [“. . . learning (has) gone to ruin. ...”’}* 

Ans. To a great degree. What successors have Addison, Congreve, Prior, New- 
ton, etc. left in Britain? Who are to succeed Pope, Swift and Bolingbroke? 

Q. 9. Are a man, a scholar, and a Briton, so distinct things, and opposite in 
their natures, as that what is the object of love in one, is the object of hate 
in another? [“‘As I am a man, I love him; as I am a scholar, I hate him; as 
I am a Briton, I calmly wish his fall.”’] 

Ans. The same person may, without any inconsistency, be considered in 
several different views. 

Q. 10. Would not a plain honest answer to the above queries greatly illustrate 
and confirm the justice of the character? 

Ans. The character seemed as clear as was consistent with its brevity 


We know that even before the publication of the volume of essays 
in which the “Character” first appeared, Hume’s attitude toward 
Walpole had been somewhat modified. He had included in the preface 
to the book the following mitigative statement: 


The Character of Sir Robert Walpole was drawn some months ago, when that 
great man was in the zenith of his power. I must confess, that, at present, 
when he seems to be upon the decline, I am inclined to think more favourably 


* The pessimism of Answers 7 and 8 is not a consistently held attitude with Hume. 
See, for example, his essay ‘‘Of the Protestant Succession,” written by 1748 but not 
published until 1752 (Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford, 1932), 1, 112- 
113): ‘Public liberty, with internal peace and order, has flourished almost without in- 
terruption [during the last sixty years]: Trade and manufactures, and agriculture, have 
increased: The arts, and sciences, and philosophy, have been cultivated. ... And the 
glory of the nation has spread itself all over Europe. . . .” Essays Moral, Political, and 
Literary, ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose (London, 1889), 1, 475-476; hereafter referred 
to as Essays. 
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of him, and to suspect, that the antipathy, which every true born Briton 
naturally bears to ministers of state, inspired me with some prejudice against 
him.§ 

In view of this change in his opinion, the “Answers” in the Scots 
Magazine soften the sharp definition of the ‘“‘Character’’ rather less 
than one might expect. It is apparent, however, that Hume was 
anxious not to be misunderstood, and for this reason most of the 
“Answers” are concerned with clarification of the somewhat elliptical 
language of his essay. 

I have assumed thus far that the answers actually were written by 
Hume. We have, of course, no definite proof of this assumption; we 
have only the word of the editors of the Scots Magazine (“very respect- 
able publishers,” Henry Mackenzie called them)*® and the negative 
evidence that nowhere in Hume’s surviving letters does he disclaim 
authorship as he presumably would have done had the answers been 
falsely attributed to him. Finally, when in 1748 Hume degraded the 
“Character” to the position of a footnote to the essay ‘That Politics 
may be reduced to a Science,”’ he added the following paragraph: 
The author is pleased to find, that after animosities are laid, and calumny has 
ceased, the whole nation almost have returned to the same moderate senti- 
ments with regard to this great man. . . . The author would not oppose those 
humane sentiments toward the dead; though he cannot forbear observing 


that the not paying more of our public debts was, as hinted in this char- 
acter, a great, and the only great error in that long administration.’ 


The only “hint” of this kind in the ‘Character’ is the sentence: 
“During his time trade has flourished, liberty declined, and learning 
gone to ruin.”” Perhaps Hume was here thinking of his elaboration in 
the Scots Magazine where the phrases “‘. . . the increase of the civil 
list, votes of credit, and too large a standing army, etc.”’ are more spe- 
cific references to abuses in the Walpole administration. 

The evidence seems conclusive that the ‘‘Answers”’ actually are 
by Hume and that, contrary to his custom, he had been provoked by 
the queries of the Newcastle Journal to expand and clarify his essay. 


RoBert C. ELLIoTT 
Ohio State University 


5 See Essays, 1, 45. This statement was printed with the ‘‘Character” in the Scots 
Magazine. It was not carried by the Gentleman’s Magazine or the London Magasine. 

® The Anecdotes and Egotisms of Henry Mackenzie, ed. Harold William Thompson 
(London, 1927), p. 184. 

7 Essays, 1, 45. 

















“MOMUS” AND BOSWELL’S TOUR 


THE PUBLICATION of Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides in the 
early fall of 1785 set a large portion of the reading public agog. One 
has only to scan the contemporary reviews and the correspondence in 
the magazines, especially the Gentleman’s,' to discover that condemn- 
ers and defenders rushed into print with charges and countercharges. 
The attacks were focused mainly on two storm centers: the consistent 
use of anecdotes, many of them trivial and some uncomplimentary to 
living persons, and the attitudes of Boswell toward his subject and 
himself.? But one oblique thrust, published as early as any of the re- 
views or correspondence and earlier than such literary pieces as Peter 
Pindar’s ‘Poetical and Congratulatory Epistle to James Boswell, Esq. 
on his Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides” (1786), has gone completely 
unnoticed. This is the parody in the essay serial ““Momus.””* 

The ostensible subject is the fashionable practice of writing one’s 
tour, a custom which “Momus” considers ‘“‘a tax on literature”; but 
the essay rapidly turns to a consideration of Boswell’s Tour, “a book 
which no man has ever looked into without laughing, but the laughter 
excited has seldom been of that kind which authors are fond of.” 
Though Boswell has been blamed for using trifling anecdotes by which 
“instead of doing honour to the memory of Dr. Johnson, he has much 
injured him by exposing all the littlenesses of his mind, his rude be- 


1 Within a year at least fifteen letters, some of them lengthy, had appeared in its 
columns. 

? An interesting attempt to straddle the anecdotal fence is the opening of the article 
in the Monthly Review: ‘“The general maxim, that trifles becomes of serious consequence 
when connected with men of illustrious names, is very often carried too far by their 
partial admirers; but when a great man is exhibited in those moments in which he for- 
gets his dignity, we rather blame the historian who records his weakness, than the hero, 
who in common life is no more than a common man. If, however, the hero is pleased 
to see himself reduced to the level of frail mortality, who will then find fault with the 
historian?” (April, 1786, p. 277). A correspondent in the Gentleman’s cites evidence at 
some length to show Boswell’s vanity, forwardness, impertinence, nationality, absurd- 
ity, and disrespect for the memory of Johnson. But D. A. Stauffer in The Art of Bi- 
ography in Eighteenth Century England (Princeton, 1941) claims that the anecdote is 
“the most characteristic form which biography assumes during the last half of the 
century” (p. 486), though he admits that the method had its critics throughout the 
period (see pp. 493-495, 537-539). 

3 Westminster Magazine, x11 (Nov. 1785). “Momus; or, The Laughing Philoso- 
pher” had been entertaining the readers of the Westminster since its first number 
appeared in December 1772, especially with realistic vignettes of contemporary life. 
He made his exit with this contribution just a month before the magazine ceased pub- 
lication. 
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haviour, and proud overbearing mind,” ‘““Momus’’ will not join in the 
censure because “I read the book through with great avidity, a proof 
that if I was not much instructed by it, it had a charm to rivet the 
attention, and therefore I owe it the obligation of entertainment at 
least.” To show his liberality by joining in the taste of the age, 
“Momus” will publish a letter (fictitious of course) from a correspond- 
ent. 

Following the fashion of recording “the sayings of great men, that 
is, of men whom we call great, because they were our acquaintances,” 
T. Trifler sends a fragment of a tour he made from London to the Isle 
of Sky with Nicodemus Humdrum, “‘lately deceased, . . . a gentleman 
whose extensive knowledge and literary abilities were such, that before 
I could have enough to do him justice, all the geese in the kingdom 
would have lost their quills, the ink-stands of Great Britain have be- 
come dry, and the paper-makers dwindled into sinecure retailers of 
brown waste, and blue covers.” This fragment relates their experi- 
ences in Aberdeen, where they arrive on Friday, June 1. Mr. Hum- 
drum is pleased to find an English waiter at the New Inn and enjoys 
the conversation of some of Trifler’s acquaintances who call on them. 
On Saturday and Monday they are entertained by some of the literati; 
on Sunday they attend church, where Humdrum is surprised to find 
such a large congregation; on Monday—the King’s birthday—they 
participate in an entertainment at the Town Hall. Throughout the 
entire excerpt, Trifler attempts to record all of Humdrum’s actions 
and sayings, which merely expose ‘“‘the littlenesses of his mind, his 
rude behaviour, and proud overbearing mind.” 

Like Johnson, Mr. Humdrum is an incessant talker who on every 
occasion expresses his prejudices against the Scots. He discovers a 
difference between the appearance of Englishmen and Scotchmen as 
soon as he enters the city; he damns the Scotch police for not remedy- 
ing the sanitary conditions of the city; at a dinner given in his honor 
he objects to the Scotch dialect and repeats the grace “‘with the true 
English pronunciation”; he would have “everything that’s Scotch 
trod under foot in London.” Yet he is so much pleased with the con- 
versation of several of the inhabitants that “he sincerely hoped the 
doctrine of universal redemption was true, for, added he, ‘It would be a 
thousand pities so many sensible Aberdonians should be d--nd because 
they happened to be born in Scotland.’ ” Likewise, he considered 
“one such as Beattie...an apology for a whole nation.” He is 
opinionated and brusque, occasionally crude, as in the comment he 
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made to a hostess on the weak wine which she served; but the wit and 
acuity of his comments are sadly lacking despite the Johnsonian ring 
of the phrasing. The best of the anecdotes, however, is not entirely 
unworthy of Johnson: “The day after our arrival a young whale had 
been cast on shore. The creature was shown for a penny a piece to the 
inhabitants, and the blubber afterwards sold for what it would fetch. 
Mr. Humdrum said with a sigh, ‘This may be my case one day.’ ” 

““Momus,”’ however, is more severe on the biographer than on the 
subject. T. Trifler reveals himself as a vain young Scot, too proud of 
his family connections and his position in Scotland, who is intent on 
puffing Mr. Humdrum up as a great personality. Every comment, 
every anecdote must be saved, no matter how crude or insipid; and 
each statement must be lauded for its humanity, its perception, or its 
liberality. When Mr. Humdrum sees a resemblance between the 
Aberdeen Journal and the Daily Advertiser of London because both 
have three columns of print on each page, Trifler concludes that ‘“‘the 
acuteness of this remark is rarely to be found.” He is content that his 
companion finds Scotch songs even tolerable, “for I knew the inflexi- 
bility of his great soul.” When, soon after entering Aberdeen, Hum- 
drum observes that “Scotchmen will look like Scotchmen,” Trifler 
wishes “all my countrymen to have heard him at that moment.” 
Once he stops the account to “recollect some of his sayings, which 
escaped me in their proper order, but which for depth of judgement, 
acuteness of remark, and unanswerable truth, challenge all the world 
of the ancients or moderns.” It is his, not Mr. Humdrum’s, arrival 
that calls forth the literati and produces dinner invitations; and the 
mention of the Aberdeen Journal necessitates a brief digression on 
family matters. Nothing favorable can be said about Trifler’s style; 
it is disjointed and verbose—like Boswell’s. 

That ‘“Momus” had read at least the first part of the Tour carefully 
is evidenced by the parallellism between the activity of the two sets of 
travellers. Both stay at the New Inn, are wined and dined by the 
literati, attend church, and participate in a celebration at the Town 
Hall—the occasion, of course, is different. That he disapproved of 
Boswell’s biographical technique is clear from the contents of the frag- 
ment—the triviality of the anecdotes, the insipidity of the wit, the 
verbosity of the side comments, the mediocrity of the style, and the 
revealed character of Mr. Humdrum, whose greatness is not proved 
by his conduct or his conversations. All these, it should be noted, are 
conscious traits of the essay, for “Momus” was reflecting his disap- 
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proval of what Boswell had done. ‘““Momus,” therefore, was the first 
to reflect and to publicize what some intelligent contemporaries con- 
sidered violations of good taste and sound biographical theory in 
Boswell’s Tour. 

MELVIN R. WATSON 


Louisiana State University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Mrracutous Brirts oF LANGuAGE. By Richard Albert Wilson. Preface by 
George Bernard Shaw. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 256. 
$3.75. 


WRITTEN from the point of view of a mentalist-teleologist, this book pur- 
ports to be a refutation of mechanism in favor of what the author calls “organ- 
ism” as a world view. Human language is adduced as the decisive evidence 
supporting the latter. The obvious facts about nineteenth-century linguistic 
science are schematically reviewed; the influence of Darwinism on its develop- 
ment is described and deplored. Man is hailed (surely not for the first time) 
for his ability to operate with space and time in a manner unshared with any 
other animal. He has mind and purpose, we are informed. Yet mind and pur- 
pose were present, Wilson assures us, before homo loquens appeared; matter 
was not prior to mind in the time order; there was always “the life force, or 
mind force, or whatever we may call it” (p. 132). 

Support of this position is exclamatory rather than argumentative. Profes- 
sor Wilson quotes frequently from the poets—Worsdworth, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Julian Huxley (as sonneteer rather than as biologist) and 
Bliss Carman. He does not appeal to scientific evidence: not even to the sea- 
urchins of vitalists like Hans Driesch and his colleagues. A convinced mecha- 
nist will see this book as merely another revelation of his philosophical op- 
ponents’ weakness. Not even the most enthusiastic vitalist can claim that 
his position is logically strengthened by the method here employed. 

The volume is essentially the same as the one earlier published by the 
author as The Birth of Language: Its Place in World Evolution (London: 
Dent, 1938). The reason for the new edition is an admiring 47-page introduc- 
tion by George Bernard Shaw. Wilson’s position delights Shaw and gives him 
an opportunity to restate what he said years ago, far more coherently and 
engagingly, in Back to Methusaleh. Mr. Shaw, it appears, is still in favor of 
the Lamarckian giraffe, whose neck waxes long because he so wills it. There 
are no fresh arguments for the philosophical vitalism set forth in play and 
preface. The only new element is an amusing critique of modern English 
orthography. Valid this is, but quite irrelevant to the thesis propounded by 
both Shaw and Wilson. 

MARGARET SCHLAUCH 

New York University 


PHonemics: A TECHNIQUE FOR REDUCING LANGUAGES TO WRITING. By 
Kenneth L. Pike. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 
1947. University of Michigan Publications in Linguistics, Volume m1, 
xvi +254 p. $3.00. 


THE VOLUME under review makes generally available in more durable form 
the mimeographed edition which first appeared in 1943. There has been con- 
siderable expansion and revision which would be expected of a work “‘tested 
in the classroom with about 1000 students.” The book is an important and 
very welcome addition to the slowly growing list of works on phonemics. 
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Regardless of the divergent views of phonemicists concerning phonemic 
theory, all will surely be glad to have a thorough, if not always lucid, exposi- 
tion of Pike’s views on the subject. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first titled “Analysis and Pro- 
duction of Phonetic Units” and the second called “Analysis and Description 
of Phonemic Units.” In the section on Phonetics there are diagrams of, and 
exercises for producing, sound types together with “Selections for Reading.” 
Part II begins with the “Premises of Practical Phonemics”’ which, according 
to Pike, are: 1. Sounds Tend to be Modified by Their Environment. 2. Sound 
Systems Have a Tendency toward Phonetic Symmetry. 3. Sounds Tend to 
Fluctuate. 4. Characteristic Sequences of Sounds Exert Structural Pressure 
on the Phonemic Interpretation of Suspicious Segments or Suspicious Se- 
quences of Segments. After presenting the premises, the main body of the 
material is given under the headings ‘Analytical Procedures’ and ‘Descrip- 
tive Procedures’. The student is provided with a total of 263 problems, usually 
based on the hypothetical language Kalaba. For some of the problems the 
solution follows. The volume concludes with three “‘Sample Descriptive State- 
ments.”” (Hungarian Phonemes by Robert A. Hall, Jr., The Segmental Pho- 
nemes of Brazilian Portuguese by David W. Reed and Yolanda Leite, and 
Phonemic Acculturation in Zoque by William Wonderley) and a chapter on 
“Orthographical Procedures’”’ which discusses the formation of practical alpha- 
bets. The Appendix contains a short essay on “How to Learn a Language.” 
There is also an extensive glossary and a seemingly complete index. 

Pike’s purpose in writing and compiling such a volume as this is, of course, 
clear from the subtitle ‘A Technique for Reducing Languages to Writing.’ 
This subtitle is, in the opinion of the reviewer, an unfortunate one. This is 
surely but one of several roles which phonemics plays and to emphasize this 
one alone may do linguistic science harm, since it is apt to confirm many of 
our calleagues not only in philology and cultural anthropology but in lin- 
guistics itself in their belief that phonemics may play a role in describing 
‘primitive’ languages, but certainly not in describing English. In other words, 
the subtitle, and much of the material in the book (though obviously not all), 
would give many readers cause to believe that phonemics is to be used only 
when one has collected phonetic data from members of non-literate societies, 
arranged the data phonemically and determined a practical orthography for 
the particular language on the basis of the phonemic analysis. Pike is per- 
fectly well aware of other uses of phonemics, as exemplified by the ‘Sample 
Statements’ he cites. It is to be hoped that in a revision a more fortunate 
subtitle can be found. 

For a handbook of practical phonemics the work contains a mass of 
theoretical discussion, much of which will merely confuse and bewilder the 
beginning student needlessly. At this stage of his studies the student should 
be given something about which he feels sure. Only later, after he has mastered 
graded material, should he be permitted to go into the literature on phonemic 
theory and inform himself about the different opinions on this subject. He 
will then, presumably, be in a position to judge the various views, because 
he will have a frame of reference from which to operate. Pedagogically this 
abundance of theory is regrettable, though it can fairly safely be assumed 
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that many students will never attempt to read it. For phonemicists, of course, 
this theoretical material will at least be interesting, even though some might 
disagree rather strongly with the views expressed therein. For instance some 
phonemicists will probably not go along with Pike when he fails to keep 
phonological and morphological levels separate. Others may object to his 
phonemicization of English on page 45. At this stage the reviewer wishes to 
insert two queries: 1. Which dialects, if any, are represented in the phonemic 
selections in Chapter 3? 2. What does the statement “Phonemicists disagree 
as to the best way of forming a practical or technical alphabet for English” 
(p. 46) mean? Are ‘practical,’ and ‘technical,’ well chosen substitutes for 
‘phonemic analysis?’ 

Though the author has, of course, little occasion to remark on the other 
applications of phonemics, particularly on the value of phonemic analysis for 
historical or diachronic linguistics, reference here may be made to the recent 
articles on Gothic by Moulton! and Prehistoric Germanic by Twaddell.? 
These exemplify in brilliant fashion the usefulness of phonemics in the field 
of historical linguistics. Through analyses of this type comparative linguistics 
may become more meaningful. 

For many of us who have been wondering precisely what phonemics is 
and what role it plays in linguistics we now have in handy form an exposition 
of the subject slanted along a particular line. While the volume may not 
prove to be especially valuable as a textbook for beginners, it does contain 
many useful exercises for instructors who are too busy (or perhaps too lazy) 
to make them up. 

Joun M. EcHoLs 
Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 


HIsTORISCHE LAUT- UND FORMENLEHRE DES GOTISCHEN: ZUGLEICH EINE 
EINFUHRUNG IN DIE GERMANISCHE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT. By Hans 
Krahe. Heidelberg, 1948. Carl Winter, Universititsverlag. Pp. 132. 


THIs BOOK represents the first number in a new series of German monographs 
entitled ‘“Sprachwissenschaftliche Studienbiicher,” edited by Hans Krahe. 
As stated in the Preface, the purpose of this series is as follows: “Die ‘Sprach- 
wissenschaftlichen Studienbiicher,’ als deren erster Band hier eine ‘Histo- 
rische Laut- und Formenlehre des Gotischen’ vorgelegt wird, beanspruchen 
nicht den Rang selbststandiger wissenschaftlicher Leistung, wollen auch 
nicht die vorhandenen umfassenderen Lehr- und Handbiicher ersetzen oder 
verdringen. Ihr Zweck ist, dem Studierenden in knapper, abrissmassiger 
Darstellung verlassliches Tatsachenmaterial in die Hand zu geben, welches 
er sowohl zur Kontrolle und Erginzung seiner Vorlesungsnachschriften als 
auch zum Selbststudium verwenden kann.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion the author has in this first monograph admir- 


1 Moulton, W. B., ““The Phonemes of Gothic,” Language 24 (1948) 76-86, 
2 Twaddell, W. Freeman, ‘‘The Prehistoric Germanic Short Syllabics,” Language 
24 (1948) 139-151. 
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ably accomplished his purpose. The subject-matter is treated with great 
clarity and simplicity; the material is furnished with a wealth of cross refer- 
ences; controversial questions are evidently, as far as possible, avoided; and 
the arrangement of the material is orderly and logical. As is clear from the 
statement in the Preface, the author has imposed upon himself certain arbi- 
trary restrictions. This fact may explain why in certain instances he resorts 
to oversimplification. When certain unavoidable controversional questions 
are presented, Krahe usually gives only one explanation; hence it is not always 
clear whether he is not aware of another hypothesis or rejects it as untenable. 
However, the explanation given in his text is usually sound and in accord 
with the current view, so that the reader is not often misled into obviously 
false notions. It seems to me, however, unfortunate that because of the im- 
posed restrictions the author felt it necessary to omit all references to the 
standard works on Gothic morphology (Streitberg, Braune, Jellinek, Kieckers, 
etc.), for such references would have facilitated the co-ordination of these 
authoritative works with the text of the monograph. 

The material is divided into three chapters: A. Al]gemeiner Teil, B. Laut- 
lehre, C. Formentlchre. 


A, ALLGEMEINER TEIL 


This chapter is an excellent introduction to the main topics discussed in 
A and B. One may doubt, however, the validity of the author’s hypothesis 
regarding the origin of “Crimean Gothic” (footnote 2, pp. 24-25): “Das sog. 
‘Krim-Gotische’ . . . ist kaum ein Rest des eigentlichen Gotischen, sondern 
geht eher auf einen anderen ostgerman. Stamm zuriick.” So far as the non- 


Gothic origin of ‘‘Crimean Gothic” is concerned, Krahe is in agreement with 
R. Loewe, but al! that can be said with certainty in favor of this view is the 
fact that “Crimean Gothic” shows certain variations from biblical Gothic 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained as due to later developments in the 
Gothic language (cf. Jellinek, Geschichte der got. Sprache, §5, p. 7). 


B. LAUTLEHRE 


In connection with the development of the short vowels in accented 
syllables (§12) Krahe says (p. 32): “Im Got. wurden schon vor der Zeit 
unserer Denkmiler, aber im Gegensatz zu den iibrigen germ. Dialekten i 
( <idg. e und i, §10) und w (<idg. u, §10, und r, §16) vor einem unmittelbar 
folgenden h (lv) oder r zu e bezw. o (geschrieben af bezw. ad, §7) ‘gebrochen.’ ” 
From this statement it is clear that Krahe assumes that IE e was first shifted 
to PG i and then shifted back again to e in Gothic (af) before h (lv) and r, 
as illustrated by his example: “Idg. peku ‘Vieh’ (vgl. lat. peca) >germ. *fihu 
(ahd. fihu ‘Vieh’) >got. fathu ‘Geld’....” But the shift of IE e>Goth. i 
cannot (except before i, i of the following syllable or before a nasal +cons.) 
be postulated for North and West Gmc and hence regarded as representative 
of the PG status (*fi/u). It is far more reasonable to assume that on account 
of the lowering effect of the velar spirant 4 IE e remained unaltered in Goth. 
fathu (=PG *fehu) and that only later in North and West Gmc did this shift 
of e>i take place, due to the secondary influence of the vowel of the end 
syllable (cf. Goth. satan =OHG sehan [with a of the end syllable], but Goth. 
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fathu>OHG fihu [with u of the end syllable]); cf. Prokosch, A Comparative 
Germanic Grammar, 114-115. Krahe’s hypothesis (based upon Grimm’s 
theory af the Gmc vowel system, accepted with certain modifications by 
Collitz) seems to me a priori indefensible; in fact, it has now been almost 
universally abandoned. It is therefore all the more regrettable that Krahe 
has here revived this theory for students of Germanic philology and, that too, 
without even mentioning the current view (which I have here presented). 

In §15 (Die Vertretung der Diphthonge), Krahe equates (p. 35) Goth. 
au (<IE ow) in lang with ON au in laug: “ . . . so got. laug ‘log’ (zu liugan 
‘liigen’) =anord. laug ....’’ The example is misleading in that ON Jaug is 
not a phonetically correct form, and therefore the diphthong au in this form 
does not represent the continuance of the Goth. au (cf. Goth. laug =PN 
*lau3 >*lauh >16) but a secondary, analogical au after the pattern of the nor- 
mal type, in which aw did not suffer the shift to 6. An example like Goth. 
-lauk =ON lauk (laka) would have removed the difficulty. 

In §18 (Der Vokalismus der nebentonigen Binnensilben), Krahe says 
(Kiirsen, p. 38): “Altes nebentoniges e wurde vor r im Got. zu a, wahrend es 
im West- und Nordgerm. erhalten blieb bzw. zu i wurde... gr. marépa 
‘den Vater’ =got. fadar, aber ags. feder, as. fadar, ahd. fater.”’ It is, however, 
not entirely certain that the e in the IE suffix -er (when not followed by the 
vowel i) was preserved in West and North Gmc, as the author assumes. It is 
perfectly possible that IE -er was first shifted to PG -ar (preserved in Goth.- 
OS fad-ar), which later in North and West Gmc was reduced to (a secondary) 
-er on account of weakening in the end syllable, as in his examples OE fed-er, 
OHG fat-er. In support of this hypothesis compare IE *anteros >Goth. anp- 
ar=ON ann-arr=OHG and-ar (>and-er)=OS 66-ar >6d-er =OE-OFris. 
00-er. The WGmc ar-forms (OHG and-ar, OS 6d-ar) can, to be sure, also be 
explained as secondary (from earlier and-er, 65-er), but this is not the case with 
ON ann-ar-(r) =Goth. anp-ar. On the other hand, if we assume the WGmc 
ar-forms to be primary, on a level with the ON, we arrive at a co-ordination 
between the Goth.-North Gmc and the West Gmc (i.e., IE -er>PG -ar) 
which is not possible if Krahe’s hypothesis is true. It is significant that Krahe 
omits the ON example fgdur, acc. sing., which can be derived only from 
PN *fad-ar-u- (=Goth. fad-ar), with u-umlaut of the vowel a of the suffix 
-ar >*fad-or >fod-or(-ur). There can be no doubt but that the ON shared 
with the Gothic this shift of IE -er >-ar even if the WGmc did preserve the 
IE status. 

In illustrating the assimilation of consonantal r+z>rr>r, Krahe gives 
(§34, Besonderheiten zu -z) only one example, and that too, where this process 
occurs in unaccented syllables (p. 58): “... germ. *aparaz (=gr. wérepos) 
‘wer von beiden’ >got. *hapbarr >wapar.” Since he gives no examples of this 
process in accented syllables (cf. wair, bar, stiur, Satr), the discrepancy be- 
tween this latter type without -s and the type fawurs, hors, swérs, etc. with 
-s is given no consideration, although the author takes pains (ibid.) to explain 
the type akrs with “silbisches” r- (=z-). The relation between the types 
watr and faurs is, to be sure, still a matter of controversy, but this fact does 
not justify the author’s failure to include a statement to this effect (apparently 
a case of oversimplification). Similarly, in this same rubric (§34, p. 59) Krahe 
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defines and illustrates the law of dissimilation between unvoiced and voiced 
spirants in suffix syllables, but without mentioning the fact that this law is 
usually designated as “Das Thurneysensche Dissimilationsgesetz”’ after Pro 
fessor Thurneysen, who established the validity of the law (JF., vit, 208 ff.); 
cf. ““Das Vernersche Gesetz,”’ p. 53. 

In §38, Krahe says (p. 62) regarding post-consonantal w (=IE y) in 
unaccented syllables: “In nebentonigen Silben ging postkons. w im Nord- 
und Westgerm. vielfach verloren: got. gatwé ‘Gasse’=anord. gata... .” 
The equation is misleading in that ON gata represents an analogical form in 
place of an original *ggtva (cf. a similar misleading equation: Goth. lang =ON 
laug, in §15, discussed above). 


C. FORMENLEHRE 


In §55 (Die u-Stémme), Krahe says regarding the substantive u-stems 
(p. 80): “Im Westgerm. (und teilweise auch schon im Nordgerm.) ist die 
Klasse der «-Stimme in allmaihlichem Aussterben begriffen.”” One wonders 
upon what evidence his statement regarding ‘““Nordgerm.” is based, for the 
substantive «-declension in ON shows no signs of disintegration. 

On page 84, Krahe’s use of the German term “Silbenschichtung” as an 
equivalent of the learned term Haplologie seems to me a happy innovation. 

In §58 (Verwandtschaftsnamen auf -r) Krahe is probably right in deriving 
Goth. -bar in the nom. sing. form bré-bar from IE -tér (p. 88): “Nom. Idg. 
-lér (endungslos und dehnstufig; gr. warnp), im Germ. gekiirzt nach §20. 
Vgl. anord. bréder, ahd. bruoder usw.” He fails, however, to mention the fact 
that Goth. -bar here can also go back to IE -tér (cf. Grk. @pa-rwp). This 
omission is probably due to the co-ordination of the Goth. form in -ar with the 
North and West Gmc forms in -er, which are derived only from IE -(é)ér. 
But this co-ordination does not justify the oversimplification of the problem 
by omitting IE -tér as an alternative basic form for Goth. -par (in the nom. 
sing. bré-par). 

In §62 (Possessivpronomina), the nom. sing. form seins (p. 94) should be 
provided with an asterisk (seins*), since the nom. forms of this reflexive ad- 
jective (3rd pers.) do not occur in Gothic. 

In the paradigms of the strong adjective (§70, pp. 102-103) the endings 
of pronominal origin are not printed in bold-face type to distinguish them 
from the substantive endings. Such a device would have visualized for the 
student the composite nature of the endings. 

In §76 (p. 109) Krahe assumes (with Hirt) that the vowel i of the ad- 
verbial comparative suffix -is was regularly retained after a short radical 
syllable but lost after a long radical syllable. The irregular forms with -is 
after a long radical syllable he explains as due to analogy: “.. . idg. -is 
... >germ. -iz... >got. -is (§34), dessen i nach langer Silbe hatte schwinden 
sollen (§19), so in banaseips ‘weiter, mehr,’ meist aber analogisch beibehalten 
wurde: hauhis ‘hoher,’ nélwis ‘naher.’ ”’ He does not state after what pattern 
he believes this analogy to have taken place, whether after that of the short 
stems (cf. framis) or after that of the corresponding adjectival form, where 
the vowel i of the suffix (-iz-) is regularly retained in the middle syllable. Since 
framis is the only example of the short stems, he must have had the latter 
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pattern in mind, but for this pattern only hauhis (adj. hauhs:*hauhiza) is 
valid, for nélwis has no corresponding adjectival form. The adjective OHG-OS 
nah:OE néarra (comp.), niehsta (superl.) is of secondary origin, derived from 
the corresponding adverb. For another, and far more convincing, explanation 
of the retention of the vowel i after long stems compare Jellinek (op. cit., 
§167, pp. 135-136). 

In discussing the jan-class of weak verbs (§95), Krahe says (p. 126): 
“,.idg. *sod-éid ‘setze’ (neben *sedé=got. sita ‘sitze’)....” The as- 
sumption that Goth. sita (without j-suffix) is derived from IE *sedé is not 
impossible (cf. Streitberg, Urgerm. Grammatik, 286; Zur germ. Sprachge- 
schichte, 15 ff.), but in view of the j-suffix in the corresponding North and 
West Gmc verb (ON sitja, OS sittian, etc.) it seems far more reasonable to 
assume (in accord with the current view) that the j-suffix originally existed 
likewise in Goth. sitan but was later discarded (*sitjan >sitan) in conformity 
with the normal type without j-sufix (gitan, itan, mitan, etc.); cf. Hirt, 
Handbuch des Urgerm., 11, 193. 

In regard to the development of the weak preterite forms (§95) Krahe 
says (p. 132): “Ein Unterschied zwischen lang- und kurzsilbigem Typus der 
1. Klasse besteht im Praet. nicht (sékida ‘suchte’ wie nasida). Zum Vergleich: 
ahd. KI. 1 merita ‘rettete’ (aber swohta ‘suchte,’ da im Westgerm. i nach langer 
Silbe synkopiert wurde) ....” To be sure, from the standpoint of OHG 
phonology the form swohta could be derived from an earlier *suohita = Goth. 
sékida, but the ON form sétta (<*séhta) indicates that OHG suohta likewise 
belongs to the original ht-class without the intermediate vowel i and therefore 
that Krahe’s equation (Goth. sskida=OHG *suohita>suohta) is untenable. 
The discrepancy between Goth. sékida and ON sétta (<*sdhta) is easily re- 
moved if we assume the Goth. form sékida to represent an analogical forma- 
tion after the pattern of the normal type (rédida, etc.) with intermediate vowel 
-i- (cf. similarly, Goth. hugida:OHG hogtun [Otfrid]; Goth. fairhtida*:OHG 
forhta, etc.). 

In discussing the origin of the weak preterite forms (§95) Krahe says 
(p. 130): “Sicher eine Neubildung ist auch die Stammform auf -i- in der 1. 
Klasse, die wohl vom Part. Praet. ihren Ausgang genommen hat: nach dem 
Verhaltnis von nasi-ps ‘gerettet’ zu salbé-ps ‘gesalbt’ (§99, 3) schuf man neben 
salbé-da ein nasi-da.” Krahe’s hypothesis as to the priority of salbdda over 
nasida seems perfectly justifiable in that the type salbé-da has an IE counter- 
part in the Lat. type amd-bam, whereas the type nasi-da is restricted to Gmc 
(cf. Hirt, op. cit., m, 158). But the equation salbé-da:Lat. amd-bam does not 
prove (“sicher”) Krahe’s hypothesis—the question is still controversial (cf. 
Kieckers, op. cit., §157, pp. 253-254, and especially Alf Sommerfelt, Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, tv [1930], 419-421). 

On account of lack of space I have (perhaps unjustly) omitted details 
illustrating the good qualities of this monograph—and they are many. The 
book is beautifully printed—I have found only one misprint (p. 34, near 
bottom: “got gaits” for got. gaits)—and has an attractive format. In this 
monograph Professor Krahe has made an excellent beginning for his new series 
of monographs, and we may with great interest look forward to the second 
number, which (as he tells us on page 143—reversed side) is to be entitled 
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Gotische Texte, mit einem Glossar (von R. von Kienle). This new series of 
German monographs should here in America be received with joy and appreci- 
ation, for it is one of the first clear signs of recovery from the prevailing aca- 
demic chaos in Germany. All American philologists should encourage this 
revival of the scientific spirit which once enabled Germany to lead the world 
in linguistic science. 
ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


Tue SKALDs; A SELECTION OF THEIR POEMS, WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND 
Nores. By Lee M. Hollander. Princeton University Press (For the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York), 1945. Pp. viii+216. 
$2.75. 


“My VIEWS on poetry . . . are such that I don’t bother with this crafty verse, 
as it’s called. In the few things I set together when occasion allows, I try to 
pay more attention to the truth of the sense than to the elaboration of the 
metre.”’ These words spoken by Einar in Halldér Laxness’ Independent 
People, although referring to the intricate measures of eighteenth century 
Icelandic ballads, might have been said, and indeed with no less truth, of 
that craftiest and most inaccessible of all Old Scandinavian poetry—Skaldic 


verse. 
It speaks well for the courage of Professor Hollander and for the enter- 


prise of the American-Scandinavian Foundation that they have jointly 


ventured to present this poetry in English translation, and to do so, as is 
explicitly stated in the Preface, with the thought of appealing not to the 
specialist alone but to a wider audience. After all, it is only a few years ago 
that the great authority on Skaldic poetry, Finnur Jénsson, and his Swedish 
antipode, Ernst A. Kock, were crossing swords over the question of how well 
the contemporary mediaeval audience understood Skaldic verse (cf. E. A. 
Kock, Notationes Norroenae [1923], §131, and Finnur Jénsson, “Skjalde- 
kvadenes forstaelse,” Arkiv f. nord. Filol., xt [1924], esp. p. 322). 

The reason for the supposed frostiness of Skaldic verse is its formalism, 
its compliance with a narrow code of metrical and poetic regulations. The 
reasons for its alleged incomprehensibility are the eccentricity of word order 
and an even more eccentric choice of words (Umschreibungsstil). 

These formal characteristics of Skaldic verse, in contrast to Eddic and 
other Old Germanic poetry, are set forth in the introductory paragraphs of 
the volume under review (pp. 1-24). The syllable-counting Beckmesserei of 
this poetry—there are 6 syllables to each of the eight lines of the most-used 
Skaldic stanza—stands out as the most characteristic deviation from the 
Old Germanic principle of “free filling.” However, in accordance with the 
popular nature of the book, no attempt is made to decide whether foreign 
influences, either directly from Latin ecclesiastic verse or indirectly through 
Irish models, have played any part in this metrical streamlining which, al- 
though much more drastic, is comparable to Otfried’s innovation in Old High 
German poetry toward the end of the 9th century (cf. A. Heusler, Dt. Vers- 
lehre, 1 §394). The same influences probably were at work in developing the 
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stanzaic patterns in Skaldic poetry which were unknown in the oldest Ger- 
manic poetry on the Continent as well as in the British Isles. By far the most 
popular of these patterns is the so-called dréttkvett “court measure” (German 
Hofton), which is briefly but admirably described on p. 10. Professor Hol- 
lander undoubtedly was aware of a certain generalization when stating that, 
in addition to the latter part of each line, the first part was “predominantly 
trochaic, too.” (Cf. on this point also his article in Scand. Studies, xvim 
[1945], 234.) On the basis of statistical material Heusler has repeatedly em- 
phasized (op. cit., §393, 410, 417) that, e.g., the skald Arnér Thérdarson in 
his dréttkvett verse has 40% non-alternating lines, and F. Genzmer in a recent 
article in this journal, “Ist die Skaldendichtung iibersetzbar?”, JEGP, xtvu 
(1948), 327, has pointed to the sweeping use of trochaic rhythm in Professor 
Hollander’s renderings as compared with his own attempts in German and 
with the rhythm of the original. 

In the paragraphs dealing with the poetic style of Skaldic verse, Professor 
Hollander rightly stresses one negative characteristic, namely the absence of 
that most prominent feature of Old Germanic poetry in England and on the 
Continent, variation, alongside the positive element in which the Skaldic out- 
did all other Germanic verse, the kenning. Indeed, the difference lies not so 
much in the relative number of the kennings employed as in the particular 
brand of kennings used and developed by the skalds, a fact which I should 
like to see stressed even more than is done by Professor Hollander (p. 13). 
While kennings such as “breaker of rings” (baugbroti) for “king” are found 
in every literature, there are others, such as “the land of the falcon” for 
“hand”, or, more complex, ““Thor of the fence of spears” (geira gards Hléridi) 
for “‘warrior,’’ which are exclusively Skaldic. It is a matter of terminology 
whether the term kenning is to be restricted to this latter, peculiarly Skaldic 
type, or whether we should continue applying the term kenning more broadly, 
making subdivisions such as uneigentliche and eigentliche (echte) Kenningar 
(im engeren Sinne) (R. Meissner), or milde Kenningar and Vollblutkenningar 
(mit Ablenkung) (A. Heusler, Anz. f. dt. Altert., x11 [1922], 130 ff.), or 
utsagnskenninger and billedkenninger, as F. Paasche suggests in his Norges og 
Islands Litteratur (Kristiania, 1924), p. 151. In a penetrating analysis of the 
dréttkveda pattur (Skirnir, cxxt [1947], 5-32), Einar Ol. Sveinsson recently 
distinguished between three types of kennings which are found also in non- 
Scandinavian poetry, on the one hand, and a fourth one which with few ex- 
ceptions is limited to Old Scandinavian verse, and which Sveinsson therefore 
simply characterizes as “norrenar kenningar” (pp. 17 f. and 29f.). To judge by 
a paper read at the MLA meeting, Christmas 1948, we may hope that Profes- 
sor A. G. Brodeur will further clarify these problems on the basis of the 
Younger Edda. 

Another feature responsible for the alleged incomprehensibility of Skaldic 
art is, in direct contrast to the prose style of the sagas, the eccentricity and 
complexity of word order and sentence structure, in particular the breaking 
up of sentences “‘into syntactically unrecognizable parts” (p. 18). Although 
resulting originally from the many formal exigencies of Skaldic poetry, this 
stylistic feature, as K. Reichardt most convincingly pointed out, in his 
Studien zu den Skalden des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1928), has be- 
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come a conscious and artful device with the skalds—and the most difficult 
hurdle for the modern translator, especially when his language lacks the 
wealth of distinctive formatives preserved in Old Norse. As Jacob Grimm put 
it, almost a century ago: “Uns Spiiteren, deren Rede an Flexion und Genus 
Abbruch leidet, mégen solche scheinbar willkiirliche Wortstellungen aus- 
gelassen oder dunkel vorkommen, im Alterthume waren sie allgemein gefiihlt 
und jedesmal sofort verstanden” (Kleinere Schriften, m1, 354). Professor 
Hollander only now and then tries to imitate this stylistic feature in his 
English renderings, whereas most German translators, thanks to the pro- 
verbial (and not always cherished) wealth of distinctive endings perpetuated 
in their language, seem to have had little trouble in this respect—compare 
the English translation of Kormak’s stanza 0, 1 (p. 119) with the two (!) 
German translations of the same stanza offered by Genzmer, loc. cit. p. 328. 

Another feature was deliberately sacrificed in the English translations 
in the present volume, namely the internal rhyme, both perfect (adalhending, 
in the even lines) and imperfect (skothending, ‘“‘assonance,” in the uneven 
lines). On the whole I am inclined to agree with the translator’s view that 
much of this “ornamentation” hardly registers on our untrained modern 
ears as rhyme, with the exception of a few felicitous, pithy renderings such 
as Sigvat’s stanza 4 on p. 154. Also F. Genzmer admits (loc. cit. p. 323) that 
a translation of Skaldic verse cannot adhere to the original in each and every 
respect. Indeed, even if the rendering of internal rhyme is thrown overboard 
from the outset, the translator in heeding the many other rules of the Tabu- 
latur is bound to resort to unnatural accentuation, odd parentheses, or dis- 
torted word order, such as the frequent use of monosyllabic words or of parts 
of compounds at the end of a line. The latter is due to the dearth of feminine 
rhymes in English, of which another translator, Edwin H. Zeydel, has re- 
cently complained in his admirable rendering of Gottfried von Strassburg’s 
Tristan and Isolde (Princeton, 1948), p. v. 

Under the heading ‘‘Content and Treatment” Professor Hollander em- 
phasizes the straightjacket of formalism and tradition in Skaldic poetry 
which suppresses most of the personal elements that might otherwise be ex- 
pected in occasional verse of this sort. Notable exceptions are such individu- 
alistic spirits as Egil or Sigvat. Moreover, Skaldic poetry impresses us as 
“static”, being a poetry of nouns and adjectives rather than of verbs,—and 
it is this harping on the same string, as Professor Hollander puts it, this 
“marking time” or going around in circles that has tempted scholars again 
and again to look for a deeper affinity between Skaldic verse and the highly 
ornamental, stylized character of contemporary Old Norse carvings in wood 
or stone (p. 20). However, what obviates such comparisons is the fact that in 
pictorial art this particular ornamentation does not seem to be restricted to 
the Old Scandinavian North but is found all over the Old Germanic world, 
whereas in poetry evidence is lacking of a similar wide distribution of this 
ornamental style. 

The other parts of the Introduction are devoted to a thumbnail-sketch 
of the history of Skaldic verse and to a brief account of Snorri Sturluson the 
skald, Iceland’s greatest man of letters in mediaeval times. With regard to 
the old controversy about the origin of Skaldic poetry in the North, Professor 
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Hollander (like F. J6nsson, F. Paasche, and others) seems to favor a gradual 
evolution and therefore a considerable Skaldic tradition before Bragi (pp. 4 
and 26), in contrast to E. Mogk (Norw.-island. Literatur, p. 661), A. Heusler 
(Aligerm. Dichtung, pp. 29, 118), and most recently J. de Vries (Altnord. 
Lit. gesch., 1 (Berlin, 1941], pp. 92 ff.), who would rather credit one individual, 
such as Bragi, with the introduction of Skaldic art in Old Norse literature, 
and in particular, with the introduction of the dréitkvett stanza. 

In accordance with the general character of his Introduction Professor 
Hollander refrains from elaborating on this point, nor does he discuss the 
problem as to whether Skaldic poetry was an indigenous product (F. Jénsson, 
Erik Noreen), or the result of foreign influences, chiefly Anglo-Saxon or Irish, 
as was suggested by S. Bugge in his Bidrag, and subsequently by C. W. 
Sydow, Folkminnesforskning och Filologi (1922), pp. 3 ff, A. Heusler, Altgerm. 
Dichtung (1923), p. 28, and others. 

No less controversial remains the question whether by the end of the 
10th century the Norwegians actually ceased to practise the Skaldic art, and 
if so, why—a problem arising from the fact that after that time the skalds 
known to us are nearly all of Icelandic descent. Professor Hollander does not 
attempt to answer the question. Jan de Vries, op. cit., §58 and 66, has of 
late, although not very convincingly, argued in favor of a continued Nor- 
wegian tradition in Skaldic verse which, he believes, was no longer recorded 
by the chroniclers, that is, the Icelanders, once the skalds of Icelandic ex- 
traction appeared to be worthy of recording. 

Turning to the eleven chapters which in chronological order present 
some of the recognized skalds of the first two centuries (ca. 830 to 1030), 
the reader will appreciate Professor Hollander’s efforts to render the trans- 
lated selections more readily understandable. Each chapter is preceded by a 
brief biographical sketch or by references to incidents in the poet’s life which 
have some bearing on his literary career. In addition, the samples of Skaldic 
verse are happily supplemented by contemporary parallel accounts in prose, 
accounts taken from Snorri’s Gylfaginning (for Bragi, Thidddélf, Ulf Uggason), 
or from Heimskringla (for Sigvat), or from biographical sagas such as Egils- 
saga, Kormakssaga, Gunnlaugssaga, etc. In his choice of these passages as 
well as in the brief but pertinent notes, Professor Hollander has made good 
use of his wide reading in the entire range of Old Norse literature and of his 
thorough knowledge of linguistic, literary, historical, and mythological prob- 
lems in this field. To be sure, limitations of space did not permit him to go 
into scholarly detail, nor was it the purpose of the present book to offer more 
than a representative sampling of the different types of skalds and of the 
manifold brands of their poetry, such as descriptive poems (about a shield or 
a house), poems praising a ruler (/ofkvedi), celebrating a friend, mourning 
the dead (erfidrépa), telling of journeys, or single stanzas (lausavisur) express- 
ing love (mansgngr), hatred (nidvisa), boasting, mockery, or the like. 

Undoubtedly, two poets stand out, each in his own way, Egil Skalla- 
grimsson and Sigvat Thordarson, and we fully agree with the translator’s 
partiality in granting these two their lions’ shares in his book (pp. 55-100 
and 147-176 respectively). Egil, “a grim and resourceful warrior, a fierce 
hater, self-assertive, of tremendous vitality, deeply versed in magic lore, yet 
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strangely impressionable and capable of deep sentiment,” is best known as 
the poet of the “Head-Ransom” (Hofudlausn), which contrary to the tradi- 
tional view is dated after 947 (948?), in accordance with more recent investi- 
gations. (To be sure, A. Bugge in his Norges Historie, 1, 2 [Kristiania, 1910], 
183 had already suggested a later date, and so did Vigfisson and Powell, 1, 
267.) It so happens that the present reviewer had the privilege during the 
summer of 1948 of hearing an address on Hoefudlausn by Professor Sigurdur 
Nordal at the University of Iceland in Reykjavik—‘‘on the 1000 years’ 
anniversary of the birth of Icelandic poetry,” as Nordal said in introducing 
his lecture on Egil’s great work. It is known that the ““Head-Ransom”’ was 
composed in the so-called rinhent, “the first example in the North of end- 
rhymed verse” (p. 66). But we still wonder whether this novel form of Skaldic 
verse was the poet’s own invention, as Professor Hollander suggests, though 
not without a big question mark, or whether it derived from Anglo-Saxon, 
Irish, ultimately Latin models that had come to Egil’s ears during his Wander- 
jahre. If the latter be true, the poet struck a compromise between Old English 
and Old Norse tradition with which he hoped to reconcile his vengeful ad- 
versary, as was argued by G. Neckel on very plausible grounds, Beitrage z. 
Eddaforschung, p. 367, and also by A. Heusler, Dt. Verslehre, 1, §400. Professor 
S. Nordal in his “anniversary lecture” adopted the same view, expressing 
himself strongly in favor of the view that the Icelandic poets learned from 
what was then current in the British Isles and at the court of York in par- 
ticular.—The question of priority in this case is of special significance because 
the metrical form of the Old English so-called Rhyme Poem used to be traced 
to Old Icelandic influence, if not to the influence of Egil himself (cf. B. ten 
Brink, Geschichte d. engl. Literatur, 1 [1899], 102, and F. Kluge, Beiirdge, 
1x [1884], 440,450), whereas we may now be persuaded to explain the form 
of the Old English Rhyme Poem as due to traditions on English soil (Neckel, 
op. cit., pp. 369-371) or even suspect vice versa that the Rhyme Poem served 
as a model for Egil’s Hofudlausn, cf. L. Schiicking, Beitrége, xt (1917), 388 f. 
and notes. 

Most direct is the modern reader’s response to the poetry of Sigvat, who, 
born at the end of the 10th century, is nearly a century younger than Egil. 
What amazes us about Sigvat is, as Professor Hollander states very pointedly, 
“the engaging naturalness as compared with the pompous rhetoric of most 
skalds” (p. 176). This poet more impressively than any other suggests that 
in spite of the uniformity of most of the lesser skalds there was room for in- 
dividualism both in subject-matter and style. Thus Sigvat’s personality as a 
poet and as King Olaf’s friend and adviser is brought out in striking relief in 
the selections of the present volume; his light touches of humor and irony, 
his keen observation of scenery, and the lyrical overtones of a sympathy with 
Nature appeal to the most sophisticated fancy. No doubt that if Ibsen had 
read some of Sigvat’s lines he would at least have modified his wholesale in- 
dictment of Skaldic poetry, “I skaldekvadet findes ikke spor af lyrik” (Sam- 
lede Vaerker, x, 364), a dictum which does not do justice to Egil’s verse either. 

The translations from Sigvat seem to be among the most felicitous of the 
entire collection, although we must add that our more immediate response 
to Sigvat is due, in no small measure, to the fact that in his poetic technique 
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Sigvat abandoned many of the most characteristic features of Skaldic poetry 
at its best, especially the involved mythological kennings and the metaphor- 
ical language in general—as the translator himself reminds us: “He lacks the 
original genius, both of expression and conception, and the impassioned energy 
that mark spirits like Egil and some of the Eddic poets” (p. 175). 

Professor Hollander’s thoroughness and care leave little room for any 
corrections of detail. I have not noticed any disturbing misprints or oversights, 
with the exception of p. 139 where something seems to have gone wrong with 
footnote 5. The note refers to the well-known passage in Gunnlaugssaga 
which alludes to the fact that Anglo-Saxon was spoken in England before the 
Norman invasion, in order to explain how a /ausavisa in Old Icelandic could 
be understood at King Aethelred’s court. The note must therefore be shifted 
to refer to the second paragraph on p. 138. On the same page, the name of the 
troll woman is spelled svdva instead of svdra, cf. Finnur Jénsson, Skjalde- 
digtning, A I, 194; B I, 185, and the editions of the saga, especially, [slenzk 
Fornrit, ut (ed. Nordal-Jénsson, Reykjavik, 1938), p. 75 and note, with a 
reference to Svdrangr. 

Incidentally, the name Svara occurs in the burden (stef) of a drépa 
recited by Gunnlaug before the young King Sigtrygg of Dublin: Elr svéru 
ske/Sigtryger vid hre “Feeds Svéra’s horses/Sigtrygg with corpses” (p. 138). 
There is little doubt, however, that Gunnlaug with this stef was imitating 
the famous stef of Egil’s Hofudlausn: Kom gradar lea/é gjalpar ska, /baud 
ulfum hre/Eirikr of se “Brought their fast to an end/the greedy-ones’ 
friend,/when them corpses gave/the king, by the wave,” in Professor Hol- 
lander’s translation (p. 71). Thus the question arises, not so much for the 
translations under review as for the rendering of Skaldic verse in principle: 
to what extent is the modern translator obliged or able to render verse borrow- 
ings, imitations, paraphrases in a manner comparable to the original texts? 
We know that some skalds would lift entire lines and stanzas out of the work 
of their fellow skalds, and we also know that their audience usually was not 
slow in spotting such lack of originality, to put it mildly, or in more flagrant 
instances, such plagiarisms, as in the case of the notorious stolinstefja “Poem 
with a Stolen Burden” (cf. E. Mogk, Norw.-island. Literatur, p. 667). 

Even from the few points discussed in this review one may realize the 
amount of philological acumen, formal skill, and labor’s love that has gone 
into this slender, attractive volume which is not only another substantial 
contribution by the American-Scandinavian Foundation toward an ever 
wider and, in the best sense of the word, popular appreciation of Scandinavian 
languages and literatures, but also another worthy tribute to Professor Hol- 
lander, the scholar and the skald. 

Otto SPRINGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


ConraD CELTIs, 1459-1508. Selections, edited with translation and com- 
mentary by Leonard Forster. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1948. 


A SLENDER volume of less than 150 pages, this work fills a need which every 
student of the renaissance in northern Europe has felt for a long time. This 
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applies particularly to those who have but an imperfect knowledge of medieval 
Latin and to those to whom the rare Latin original works of the period are 
inaccessible. 

Mr. Leonard Forster, fellow of Selwyn College and University Lecturer 
in German at Cambridge University in England, has here edited eight shorter 
pieces of the famous imperial poet laureate, Conrad Celtis, the leader and 
one of the most prolific among Germany’s second generation of humanists. 
These eight selections, which are given in the original as well as in workman- 
like English translations facing the Latin, and which illustrate some of the 
principal tendencies in humanistic thought, are the following: the odes to 
Apollo, to Wilhelm Mommerloch of Cologne, to Sepulus, to Hasilina, and to 
Sigismund Fusilius, two epigrams, and finally the somewhat longer prose 
Public Oration delivered in the University of Ingolstadt. In addition there 
are a well-written fifteen-page Introduction on Celtis and his age, a useful 
Select Bibliography, excellent commentaries on the selections totalling al- 
most fifty pages, and an Index. Finally, four full-page plates, adequately 
described, add much to the usefulness and attractiveness of the book. 

So far as this reviewer is aware, no poetry of Celtis, with the exception 
of the snatches which he himself published in this Journal (xiv, 239 ff.), had 
ever come out in an English dress before the appearance of Mr. Forster’s 
book. This publication may therefore be considered an event of some impor- 
tance which, it is hoped, will soon find emulation. Too much that is based 
upon inadequate and even inaccurate second-hand knowledge has been 
written about the German humanists. It is time, therefore, to return to the 
sources, supported by such literal English prose renderings as Mr. Forster 
supplies. Once this is done, scholars will realize that, although these writers 
did help create the abyss which isolated German scholarship and letters from 
the German people for several hundred years and paved the way for the 
erudite trends of Opitz and his followers, yet they were not nearly so cold or 
even averse to nationalism and specifically German culture as is often claimed. 
It will then also be seen that they are, by and large, German writers who 
happened to write in Latin. This is particularly true of Celtis, who devoted 
years to exploratory travels in search of manuscripts to prove that during 
the Middle Ages his compatriots had been not far behind the Italians in 
cultural activities, and who published the first edition of Tacitus’ Germania 
and Hrotsvitha’s works for this express purpose. Now that this praiseworthy 
beginning has been made, the reviewer would warmly welcome English 
renderings of other, longer works of Celtis, especially the Ars versificandi et 
carminum (with an excursus on humanistic prosody), and the introduction 
to the edition of Hrotsvitha. 

Mr. Forster is to be commended for doing this bit of pioneering despite 
the handicaps which he describes in his Preface. Although he offers little that 
may be new to the few serious students of Celtis’s age, his contribution for 
the majority is invaluable. 

Epwin H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 
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ANTHOLOGIE DE L’ALLEMAND DU XVI® sIECLE. By Maurice Gravier. Bibli- 
otheque de philologie germanique, x1. Paris: Aubier, 1948. Pp. 392. 


M. GravieRr, the author of Luther et l’opinion publique, has now prepared a 
survey reader containing two hundred eighty-five pages of selections, in- 
cluding material not now readily available in reprints. Shorter poems and 
two Shrovetide plays are reprinted entire; main emphasis falls on Luther 
with sixty-nine pages, Sachs with thirty-seven, Murner with twenty-six and 
Fischart with twenty-four. A general introduction is supplemented by de- 
tailed prefaces to the texts and by numerous footnotes; further editorial aid 
is extended in an uncommentated working bibliography of sources and studies, 
a chronology, a summary discussion of linguistic problems, a glossary of 
archaic words and obsolete meanings, and a glossary of proper names; a 
clearly arranged table of contents compensates for the lack of an index; eight 
woodcut illustrations have been reproduced. 

The characterizations of individual figures and works in the “Introduc- 
tion” and the prefaces to the texts are erudite, objective and clearly written. 
Luther’s growing consciousness of the significance of contemporary events 
and the passing of the Reformation from ferment to consolidation are skil- 
fully sketched. A vigorous profile of Hans Sachs and a fresh appraisal of 
Fischart’s relation to Rabelais are commendable although M. Gravier under- 
estimates the Renaissance traits in Fischart and his work. In analyzing the 
period as a whole, M. Gravier has abstained from exploratory examination 
of the triad, Renaissance, Humanism, Reformation, which have yielded such 
varied interpretations in the past; the Renaissance is characterized briefly in 
the concepts established by Michelet and Burckhardt, and the function of 
Humanism is defined as the forging of weapons for the Reformation. The im- 
pression conveyed, that Luther and the Reformation suddenly cropped up, 
might have been avoided by greater reliance on von Below, Schaller or other 
backgroundings of the Reformation and by reference to Luther’s medieval 
and mystical inheritance (Weber, Troeltsch) and his vein of Scholasticism 
(Denifie). An interpretation thus tightly centered in the Reformation risks 
underestimating the Renaissance elements and the partial secularization of 
life and letters in that age; one aim of Luther’s campaign against the “swin- 
ish Epicureanism”’ of the times was the establishment of a purified literature 
on religious foundations; that this was not entirely successful may be seen 
from widely read Volksbiicher that were unaffected by the spirit of the Ref- 
ormation (cf. Mackensen) and from other forms of literature. 

M. Gravier has ordered the literary diversity of the period by impressing 
upon it a large threefold classification; a pre-Reformation condition of dualism 
(“I. Medieval Tradition and Humanistic Renewal’) yields to “II. The Refor- 
mation,”’ which in turn becomes the frame of reference for all subsequent 
activity (“III. Around the Reformation’’). This classification achieves ap- 
parent simplicity, but it entrains dangers which a more varied classification 
or a more empirical organization by regions or socio-cultural areas would 
avoid. The substantial personality and work of Sachs pale into abstraction 
upon being analyzed into functions and scattered through successive sections 
of the anthology. Moreover, very broad major categories lose their instructive 
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force when made to embrace a heterogeneous array of phenomena. A freer 
use of the concepts “Renaissance” or “burgher culture” would have promoted 
clarity and balance by reducing the scope particularly of the catch-all classi- 
fication “Around the Reformation.” 

The Anthology opens with Sachs’ Meisterlieder and Hofgesind Veneris 
and extracts from Murner to illustrate “the persistence of traditional forms” 
in contrast with “Humanism and the Renaissance,” represented by Para- 
celsus’ Astronomia, Diirer on facial proportions and his encomium of Luther, 
and Hutten’s Vadiscus. The section on ““The Reformation” presents extracts 
from Luther illustrative of his doctrinal, socio-political and pedagogical views 
and his procedure as a translator; samplings from livelier Reformation pam- 
phlets follow, together with Johannes Brenz’ plea for clemency for the rebel- 
lious peasants; anti-Lutheran pamphleteering is represented by Murner. In 
the third compendious section, “Around the Reformation,” Luther appears as 
a poet and a fabulist, followed by short pieces by Hutten, Sachs, Sebatian 
Franck and Albert of Prussia; here, too, drama is sampled in Niklaus Manuel, 
Waldis, Thiebolt Gart’s Josef, De diidesche Schlémer and Sachs Kremerkorb 
and Der Farendt Schiiler mit dem Teuffelbannen while a section of “Narrative 
Writers and Moralists in the Service of the Reformation” illustrates historiog- 

-raphy by extracts from Franck’s Chronicon, Mathesius’ Luthers Leben and 
Hondorff and samples narrative prose in Wickram, Fischart’s Geschichtklit- 
terung and the Spies Faust Book. Chronology has doubtless excluded the 
familiar Narrenschiff though its influence on Erasmus and Dedekind-Scheidt 
place it in effect within the century; Heinrich Julius of Brunswick has perhaps 
been barred by considerations of taste or his relation to the English players 
and thus to a later development. 

Reprinting directly from sources necessitates a liberal and consistent 
principle in glossing, which would have enhanced the usefulness of the glos- 
sary; words like “do,” “schuchter” are missing while “Wirtschaft,” “spiiren” 
in familiar meanings are glossed; including v with f, p with b and t with d and 
the identification of y with i, while theoretically sound, can cause practical 
difficulty; “tyen,” for example, precedes “dohn” and “dran.” 

Oversights, eradicable in a reprinting, are Johann von Wyle for Niklas 
(p. 17) and Wigalrois for Wigalois (p. 54); two necessary serial letters have 
been omitted from headings (B. on p. 102; C. on p. 293). Fastnachtsspiel 
is preferable to the archaic Fa£nachtspiel if the German expression is used; 
it is perhaps presumptuous to suggest that the general technical term feuille 
volante would be more fitting than the literary term ¢fract as a translation of 
Flugblait in some instances (p. 89; p. 117). Misprints include “ou s’ set faire 
lire” (p. 32), S. Franck (1494-1512) (p. 53), Krichengeschichte (p. 13), Flugs- 
chriften (p. 30), Gest for Gelt (p. 194) and a dark pica & in brevier passages 
(pp. 202, 293). 

Although objections may be made to M. Gravier’s general classification 
of sixteenth century literature, his discussions are learned and sprightly, and 
his texts have been well chosen to present what is characteristic and to im- 
press his reader with the range and vitality of thought and expression in that 
age. Edited with scholarly competence and printed clearly in Latin type on 
white paper, this anthology is a valuable introduction to the sixteenth century 
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and makes possible the first-hand inspection of significant texts in the class- 
room. 
ALAN HOLSKE 
Brown University 


SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY: By H. B. Charlton. Cambridge: at the University 
Press; New York: The Macmillian Company, $3.75. 1948. 


Mr. CHARLTON, Professor of English Literature at the University of Man- 
chester, is the author of Shakespearian Comedy, 1938, of Senecan Tradition in 
Renaissance Tragedy, 1921 and 1946, and of various contributions to English 
journals. He has lectured at the Rylands Library, to the British Academy, and 
elsewhere. This book is the published form of the Clark Lectures at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1946-47. It shows occasional traces of the speaker’s 
effort to relieve the tedium of an academic lecture by a mild joke like that 
about the durability of a queen’s shoes (p. 96) or a colloquialism, “the beacon- 
watchers slobbering over their pots of ale” (p. 191) and “‘Goneril’s grimaces,” 
as if that tragic character made faces at Lear’s Fool, (p. 224). In the main it 
is a determined attempt to force the four great tragedies into a philosophic 
pattern, pointing out “the cosmic framework” of each play, and insisting 
upon their evolutionary interrelation. 

After an introduction in which he pours the vials of his scorn upon the 
“‘neo-Shakespearians,” unnamed, but easily identified, and professes himself 
“a devout Bradleyite,” he glances “‘cursorily” at the “‘apprentice pieces” and 
the plays of “experiment” from Titus Andronicus to Julius Caesar. His con- 
tribution to our knowledge of these plays contains nothing, me judice, either 
new or valuable. He points out, for example, that Titus is “sheer melodrama 
and not tragedy,” but he leaves untouched the question whether Shakespeare 
wrote it—in which case it deserves study as an apprentice piece—or only 
revised a popular “thriller.”” Dover Wilson’s edition of this play, 1948, which 
seems to settle the question definitely from the revisionist point of view, 
appeared too late for Charlton’s consideration, but he might have taken ac- 
count of the controversy that since Robertson’s attack on the authenticity of 
Titus, 1905, has raged on both sides of the Atlantic. Julius Caesar, the last of 
this group, commonly regarded as the bridge between Shakespeare’s Histories 
and his Tragedies, receives short shrift from Charlton. For its protagonist, 
indeed, he seems to entertain a positive dislike; Brutus is to him a muddle- 
headed hero with a “suspicion of the Pharisee’s smirk,”’ from whom we hear, 
“the generous humanity of Shakespeare must have recoiled,” and this in 
spite of the repeated touches by which Shakespeare humanized the somewhat 
chilly idealist of Plutarch. It is in his commentary on this play that Charlton 
advances the curious thesis that Shakespeare’s triumphs in comedy brought 
him “nearer to the apprehension of a tragic universe than did Julius Caesar” 
for “the universe of Hamlet is not essentially different from the universe of 
As You Like It.’”” He who can believe that can, in Dr. Johnson’s words, 
“believe anything.” Here, too, Charlton reiterates the heresy propounded 
in his Shakespearian Comedy that the “dark comedies” are only efforts to 
disperse the clouds temporarily and unexpectedly darkening the full bright- 
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ness of the author’s expanding comic genius . . . completely dispelled when 
he revelled imaginatively in Illyria and in the forest of Arden.” This, of 
course, is in flat defiance of accepted Shakespearian chronology which places 
these plays in the so-called “tragic period,” and recognizes them as by-prod- 
ucts, so to speak, of Shakespeare’s preoccupation with tragic themes— 
compare Sir Walter Raleigh’s well-known comment on Measure for Measure 
—but chronology means nothing to Charlton, as appears later when, depart- 
ing from the scheme of his revered Bradley, he dates the composition of 
Macbeth before that of King Lear. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to an elaborate exposition of 
each of the four great tragedies. It is beyond the limits of this review to dis- 
cuss each exposition in detail; it may suffice to indicate Charlton’s general 
line of thought. Like Bradley, he insists on the “place of characterization in 
Shakespearian drama,” but he pays far more attention than Bradley to what 
he calls “the cosmic framework” peculiar to the staff of each particular play. 
In fact his insistence on the “cosmic framework” often seems to cloud his 
study of the characters. 

In the lecture on Hamlet after dismissing various reasons adduced for 
the hero’s procrastination, Charlton decides that it comes from Hamlet’s 
“way of thinking,” . . . “the kind of distortion to which cerebration is liable 
when fired by a temperamental emotionalism and guided by an easily excited 
imagination.”” This is, perhaps, no unfair example of a style which makes 
these lectures rather heavy reading; Shakespeare put it more tersely when he 
made Hamlet accuse himself of “thinking too precisely on the event.” As a 
result of this distorted cerebration, according to Charlton, Hamlet lives in an 
ideal world of his own creation, not in the “highly developed stage of social 
organization,” which Shakespeare, in contrast to the old barbaric legend, set 
as a background to the action of the play. Consequently all that Hamlet 
does is wrong and the end is tragic failure in the “abject surrender of his 
moral nature” (p. 233)—a conclusion far other than that of Bradley: “Ham- 
let is not left in utter defeat, not only is his task accomplished, but Shake- 
speare seems to have determined that his hero should exhibit in his last hour 
all the glorious power . . . of his nature.” For a devout Bradleyite Charlton 
seems here at least to have wandered from the narrow way. Granville- 
Barker, whose superb study of Hamlet Charlton never mentions, is, though 
no Bradleyite, nearer to the truth: “Finally Hamlet has not failed. The 
wrong . . . eating into the sanctities of life and his faith in them, at the cost 
of his life he has righted, and we are sent from the theatre now with our minds 
not simply upon the pity of Hamlet’s death, but stirred to some pride in 
him.” It would be hard to feel any pride in Charlton’s Hamlet. 

As Shakespeare moves from Hamlet to Othello he finds himself, we are 
told, confronting ‘an imaginative universe in which forces dormant or in- 
active in Hamlet are the operative agents.” In other words, Hamlet’s failure 
is due to his own character, Othello’s to the fact that he lives in a world 
which is “the disastrous meeting point of two cultural and spiritual tradi- 
tions.” The tragedy then becomes “the fate of a frustrate human effort to 
link the two worlds together.” The “spiritual union” of Othello and Des- 
demona is wrecked by their environment in time which forbids its “domesti- 
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cation into wedlock.” This seems to ignore both the machinations of Iago, a 
character elaborately developed by Shakespeare from the crude villain of his 
source, as well as the irrational nature of sexual jealousy, a passion hardly 
mentioned by Charlton, with which Iago infects the protagonist. The tragedy 
of Othello, says Charlton, is ‘‘not the outcome of a chance which made him 
contemporary with Iago.” Can this mean that if Iago had stayed behind in 
Venice, the tragedy at Cyprus would, none the less, have been effected in the 
disastrous meeting point of two diverse worlds? According to Bradley “Iago 
stands supreme among Shakespeare’s evil characters’ and it is Othello’s 
“absolute trust” in him, in “honest Iago,” which determines the catastrophe. 
Here, certainly, Charlton seems to ignore the interplay of characters in favor 
of his “‘cosmic framework.” 

The discourse on Macbeth is at once the longest and the least satisfactory 
of the four. It begins well with the statement that Macbeth alone of Shake- 
speare’s tragic heroes “‘has sin in his soul; his own evil brings about his own 
doom.” But instead of developing this thesis Charlton spends several pages 
upon a description of Macbeth’s world. “The people of Macbeth’, he says, 
“live according to a simple, rude, and primitive moral code . . . their prayers 
for mercy vaguely foreshadow the Christian way’; Old Siward’s outlook on 
life exemplifies what his world placed first in moral qualities, i.e. valour. 
Charlton, in fact, seems to regard the “cosmic framework” of Macbeth as 
pre-Christian. But if we are to judge from the text, after all our sole authority, 
Macbeth’s Scotland had already emerged from that “olden time ere humane 
statute purged the gentle weal.” The murdered Duncan was “a sainted 
king’’; his consort a devout lady “oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet”’; 
Edward of England worked miracles of healing by holy prayers and by the 
sanctity that Heaven had given his hand. Even the witches, to Charlton “the 
embodied malevolence which bubbles up from nature’s earth,” represent the 
underside of a Christian world; to Shakespeare’s audience they were mortals 
who had renounced their allegiance to God and become “juggling fiends,” 
the servants of Satan. Further to eliminate the Christian atmosphere of 
Macbeth Charlton gives a forced and unconvincing interpretation of one of 
the best known passages of the play where Macbeth’s “eternal jewel’’ cer- 
tainly means his immortal soul (cf. King John III, tv, 17), and the “common 
enemy of man” can be no other than that old adversary, the Devil. It is 
unfortunate, too, that Charlton repeatedly refers to Macbeth’s premeditation 
of the murder before the action of the play begins; “murder had then seemed 
the only way”’ i.e. to the crown, and “he had so often shudderingly recoiled 
from it.”” Bradley would have taught him better if he had recalled the long 
note (C C) to that great scholar’s study of Macbeth. 

With Lear Charlton has less trouble in demonstrating its peculiar pagan 
and barbaric “dramatic cosmos.’’ He does this, however, partly by a long 
comparison with the “pervading Christianism” of Shakespeare’s immediate 
source, the old chronicle play of King Leir, partly by overstressing the primi- 
tive conditions of life revealed in Shakespeare’s play. Now King Leir, possibly 
the work of Peele, is a characteristic example of the Elizabethan practice of 
clothing an old tale in contemporary dress, and Shakespeare’s more original 
genius may have disdained the conventionality as it did the sickly sentiment 
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of the old play. Moreover, Shakespeare learned from Holinshed, a recognized 
authority, that Lear ruled in Britain some eight centuries before the Christian 
era. Charlton seems to think (p. 219) that the only tool known to that primi- 
tive age was the lever, and this contrivance was so unique that it “‘has the 
name of ‘engine’.”” But the ‘engine,’ to which Lear refers (I, iv. 290), which 
“‘wrenched his frame,” is none other than the rack, the Elizabethan instrument 
of torture. Charlton cites further the prophecy of the Fool, (III, ii., 81-94) to 
show that Lear’s world antedates that of Merlin, but this “prophecy” is very 
generally rejected as an un-Shakespearian interpolation to fatten the part of 
the actor who took the role of the Fool. 

The lecture on Lear is heavily loaded both in the text and in footnotes 
with accounts of earlier versions of the legend. This seems unnecessary since 
Charlton states (p. 199) that Shakespeare probably had in mind only the 
versions given in Holinshed and the old play. It is, however, quite likely that 
Shakespeare knew the version in that popular Elizabethan poem, The Mirror 
for Magistrates, and from Spenser’s version he certainly derived the lovely 
name Cordelia. 

Following a line struck out by Bradley, Charlton stresses the nearness in 
Lear of man to beasts, but he goes on to point out that man rises above them 
by his consciousness of the “holy responsibility of parenthood” and of the 
fundamental moral basis in human life of parental and filial love. When this 
basis is destroyed by the ingratitude of Lear’s daughters, humanity perforce 
reverts to the beasts and sinks even lower till it becomes “monstrous.” It is in 
this consciousness that Shakespeare seems to recognize a “dawning moral 
sense,” and since Lear reveals both the results of man’s reversion to the 
beasts and his awareness of his power to rise above them, this tragedy acquires 
a wider universality than any other of Shakespeare’s plays; it presents a 
“spiritual civilization dimly emerging from a primitive ‘cosmos’.”” Charlton 
deserves good marks at least for his recognition of the power and depth of 
Shakespeare’s genius in this greatest of all his plays. 

In conclusion, Charlton hazards a few generalities, “‘built on impressions 
left by the reading especially of Shakespeare’s greater plays.”” What stands 
out most strikingly is Charlton’s insistence here on what has been implied 
throughout: “there is high significance in the fact that the chronological order 
of Shakespeare’s greater tragedies is from Hamlet to King Lear.”’ But if this 
order is incorrect, and Charlton assumes it in defiance of that accepted by 
modern scholars, including by the way Bradley (note B B), the significance 
vanishes. It might, perhaps, be flippant to suggest that if Shakespeare had in 
mind what Charlton attributes to him, he should have begun with the primi- 
tive world of Lear and progressed to the sophisticated society of Hamlet. 
Shakespeare, we are told, has an “unswerving faith in the mysterious spirit of 
man’”’ (p. 232), yet on the next page we hear that “for Shakespeare contem- 
plating man, the true tragedy of life is a conviction of its futility.” These 
statements are somewhat hard to reconcile, but Charlton attempts to do so 
by adopting the longer view (p. 239) that man indeed perishes, but man- 
kind progresses in the realm of the spirit. This view, however, is only possi- 
ble in a post-Darwinian age, and tenable only by a thinker who perceives 
evolution in the ethical as in the biological sphere. Charlton seems to read 
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into Shakespeare an ethical philosophy impossible to an Elizabethan poet-play- 
wright. One turns back with relief to the simpler and less impressionistic 
treatment of Bradley in his discussion of the substance of tragedy. 

One might ask in conclusion, to what body of readers these published 
lectures are addressed. An academic audience listens docilely to whatever an 
invited speaker tells them; but readers are less under his spell. Prospective 
readers of this book fall into two groups: Shakespearean scholars and a general 
Shakespeare-loving public. The first are likely to be repelled by the lecturer’s 
dogmatism, his ignoring the results of modern scholarship, and his occasional 
efforts to wrench the text from its plain meaning to support his views; the 
general reader by the involved and cumbrous style and especially the heavy 
freightage of documentary matter. How can it concern the general reader 
that various medieval authorities disagree as to which British king married 
which of King Lear’s daughters? 

Shakesperian Tragedy will however, doubtless find a place on the shelves of 
academic libraries. 

T. M. Parrott 
Princeton University 


JosepH Quincy ApAMS MemoriAL Srupies. Edited by James G. McMana- 
way, Giles E. Dawson, Edwin E. Willoughby. Washington: Folger 
Shakespeare Library, 1948. Pp. vi+808. $10.00. 


No more fitting monument than this copious collection of Elizabethan studies 
could be erected to honor Dr. Joseph Q. Adams, long professor of English in 
Cornell University, and from 1934 to his death in November, 1946, director of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. Competently edited by three of Adams’s 
intimate associates in the Folger, and altogether beautiful in format, the book 
contains a striking portrait of Adams, personal tributes by two close friends, 
a complete bibliography of his publications, and half a hundred contributions 
to renaissance learning by American and European scholars whom Adams 
touched in one way or another. One only regrets that the three editors and 
others of the Folger staff felt in all modesty impelled to deny themselves 
“space in the book, which exceeds average size, in order that other contribu- 
tors might not be excluded.” 

The large mass of material is arranged after an orderly pattern. Three 
articles covering details of Adams’s life and works precede twenty-six studies 
specifically of Shakespeare, and then twenty-seven on the renaissance back- 
ground. Eight of the Shakespeare contributions are of a general nature; the 
remaining eighteen treat problems concerning fourteen particular plays, fol- 
lowing the order of their occurrence in the Folio, and one inquiry into the 
Sonnets. Discussions of other renaissance topics show wide variety. 

Characteristic of Lane Cooper at his best is the biographical sketch of 
Adams, his colleague at Cornell for more than a quarter-century and his most 
intimate personal friend. Ties between the two stretched from habitual read- 
ing of each other’s proofs to frequent companionship on hunting and fishing 
expeditions all around Tompkins County and Cayuga Lake. Such intimacies 
bare one’s soul and make for discriminating biography. Of this Professor 
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Cooper takes full advantage in drawing his lively yet keenly sympathetic pen 
sketch. 

Frances R. Johnson, writing of “Shakespeare’s Imagery and Senecan 
Imitation,” acutely traces derivation from Seneca in numerous passages of 
Shakespeare. The fact that Baldwin has recently ruled out Seneca from the 
school texts of Elizabethan “grammarians” by no means proves the dramatist 
to have been ignorant of Seneca as a popular writer in that day. Strong 
Senecan imitation in the early history plays is argued in this volume by an- 
other contributor, Hardin Craig. Lines cited by Johnson are not translations 
of Seneca or close verbal echoes, but appear to be clear transfusions of the 
Roman writer’s thought. Johnson hints at further elaboration of his theory, 
which promises to throw new light on the artist’s ways of composition. 

“Mirror Scenes in Shakespeare” by H. T. Price does not concern Richard 
II’s looking-glass but numerous episodic scenes unnecessary to the plot de- 
velopment of specific dramas and often omitted in their stage presentation. 
Such scenes are the one of Titus Andronicus where Titus and Marcus argue 
the killing of flies, the graveyard scene of Hamlet, the wrangling of the four 
captains in Henry V’s army, and the drunken porter scene of Macbeth. Many 
of them according to Price give the core thought of the dramas in which they 
appear, others lead definitely to the climax of the action. Moreover, audiences 
show special interest in these mirror scenes when they are presented. 

Jaques’ familiar speech beginning “All the world’s a stage,” in the 
opinion of Sarnuel C. Chew, is no “profound epitome of human experience,” 
but the passing comment of “a jaded libertine, an affected malcontent, a 
comic character.’”’ Chew employs the remarks of Jaques as prologue to a dis- 
quisition deep in learning yet happily phrased and clear on the Ages of Man. 
This topic he traces with arithmetical variations through Aristotle, Pythag- 
oras, Horace, and Ovid to the present Town Hall in Stockholm, relating it 
likewise to the Pilgrimage of Man, Fortune’s Wheel, the Three Magi, the 
Dance of Death, Labors of the Month, and other legends. Ranged against 
this multitude, the anti-social Jaques fares badly. 

Charlton Hinman in a searching bibliographical investigation of “The 
‘Copy’ for the Second Quarto of Othello,” denies any authority, particularly 
manuscript authority, for the 1630 Quarto text. Carefully examining each 
variant reading between this quarto and that of 1622 or the Folio, Hinman 
concludes that the “copy” followed in Q2 was the printed text of Q1, cor- 
rected either on the printed page or else on slips inserted by the corrector if 
greater space was needed. This theory is borne out by “detailed collation of 
thirteen of the extant copies of Q1,” and by examination of various Folios in 
the magnificent Folger collection. 

Writing of “Sixteenth Century English Devotional Literature,” Helen 
C. White stresses the relative importance of religious books to the Eliza- 
bethan reader, whatever his faith. Traditional elements of the medieval 
Primer were modified as early as 1535 in A Goodly Primer in English by the 
omission of prayers for the dead, and more and more names were expurgated 
from the Calendar of Saints in succeeding volumes as time went on. But much 
of the framework of the Primer remained in Protestant books of prayer and 
devotion. The Psalter was expanded by addition of prayers from the Old 
and New Testaments, and collections of pious meditations, such as the Imita- 
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tion of Christ, retained popularity. All these developments and changes reflect 
variations in sober contemporary thought. 

A polyglot dictionary of John Minsheu, published in 1617, furnishes 
Franklin B. Williams, Jr., with ‘“‘a leading case” of “Scholarly Publication in 
Shakespeare’s Day.” Williams denies the “venerable assumption” that Min- 
sheu’s Guide into the Tongues was “‘the first English book published by sub- 
scription,” but admits “that Minsheu deserves credit for introducing the 
subscription method.” An expert salesman, he printed at least ten issues of a 
Catalogue of Names, a list of purchasers of his Guide. An illuminating statisti- 
cal summary shows how these lists vary in surviving copies of the Catalogue 
dated from May, 1617, to November, 1619. Among the purchasers were 
named many famous men. 

Such are a representative few of the more significant contributions to 
this monumental work. Other papers of importance must be passed over more 
hastily. Among the contributions to general knowledge of Shakespeare are 
George C. Taylor’s suggestion of his authorship of certain lines in Every Man 
in His Humour, George W. Stone’s analysis of Garrick’s genuine idolatry of 
the master dramatist, and O. J. Campbell’s vigorous attack on the “New 
Critics” of Shakespeare. Problems presented by specific plays include T. W. 
Baldwin’s learned pursuit of a Latin proverb spoken by one of the Dromios 
in The Comedy of Errors, and M. A. Shaaber’s strong case against the Wilson- 
Tillyard theory that the two “Parts’’ of Henry IV form one unified play. 
George F. Reynolds pictures the Elizabethan staging of Troilus and Cressida, 
and John C. Adams similarly presents that of King Lear. Lily B. Campbell 
persuasively suggests that Polonius typifies the Tyrant’s ears. Henry N. 
Paul develops the importance of “the imperial theme” in Macbeth, J. W. 
Spargo connects the “knocking at the gate” in the same play with the familiar 
Horatian verse of pallida mors, while A. H. Carter makes a minute examina- 
tion of the 1609 punctuating of the Sonnets. 

In the discussions of wider Elizabethan topics Hyder E. Rollins adds 
numerous marginalia to his editions of Tottel’s Miscellany and A Handful of 
Pleasant Delights. W. W. Greg lucidly explains differences between “Old 
Style” and “New Style” of dating before March, 1727. T. P. Harrison, Jr., 
describes with bibliographical completeness the unique Folger copy of The 
Secret of Secrets (1572), a volume of importance to Roger Bacon, Occleve, 
Spenser, and, possibly, to Shakespeare. Gerald E. Bentley demonstrates that 
Praeludium, a dramatic dialogue preserved in manuscript in the British 
Museum, is the composition of Thomas Randolph, and was probably intended 
to accompany his play, The Muses’ Looking-Glass, when it was performed at 
the Salisbury Court Theatre jn 1629. 

No brief commentary like this one can do justice to all the contents of a 
book of such nature. It has seemed impossible even to name some essays 
therein that competent critics will surely deem of high importance. If a few 
papers represent ¢rivia learnedly expounded, the worth of the entire collection 
to every renaissance scholar will be beyond question. It is pleasing to contem- 
plate that as years pass this rich volume will ever be associated with the 
memory of the gracious gentleman whose name it bears. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 
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EssAI SUR LES Ip£Es DANS L’OEUVRE DE SHAKESPEARE. By Paul Reyher. 
Paris: Marcel Didier, 1947. Pp. xxix +662. 850 frs. 


“Les mnfes dans |’oeuvre de Shakespeare, leurs sources, leur nature, leur 
dévelloppement, leurs rapports et leur ensemble: tel est le subject de cet 
essai.’’ “Idea”’ is understood—it is never exactly defined—in so general a way 
as to permit the author to essay upon about anything in Shakspere which 
attracts his interest. 

There is a rapid introductory review of what the poet owed to his prede- 
cessors; in what he distinguishes himself and surpasses them. Then in the first 
part the author says that for his comedies Shakspere borrowed many themes 
from the Euphues of Lyly as well as from Lyly’s plays, while Lyly himself fits 
into a courtly tradition stemming from Italy. Lyly, Greene, Lodge, Sidney, 
the sonneteers had built up by 1590 a fund of ideas, themes, images, not 
merely English but continental. It is with these themes of love that the author 
begins his essay on the comedies, since in them these themes are dominant. 
He considers the courtly society and love, with Lyly as the leading light; the 
various themes of love, such as its nature and attributes, its follies, the recon- 
ciliation of love and reason; other themes, such as apology for woman or 
detraction, love and friendship, celibacy and marriage, the pastoral element 
and the moral interpretation of nature, dream and reality, the appeal to the 
imagination, clowns and the court fool, the theatre and the scene of the world. 
The author concludes that at first Shakspere conformed to the taste of his 
day, followed more or less closely the authors who were in public favor, used 
the themes in fashion, etc. All this Shakspere uses and yet succeeds in making 
original work. The author furnishes a wealth of parallel which serves to put 
Shakspere’s work into its proper general literary background, probably more 
successfully than from this point of view has ever been done before. 

It is rather unfortunate, however, that the author here and throughout 
tends to consider “‘every like the same,”’ and in consequence frequently to 
identify specific sources for Shakespere when all that is evident is merely a 
common tradition. Similarly he tends to assume that Shakspere’s uses of a 
given idea must approach each other in time. The author has exceptional 
ability in discriminating between uses of an idea; but that specific analytic 
ability does not carry over to the larger phases of the work. Consequently, 
this first section is probably the most successful in the book, because just 
parallels, even though undiscriminated, are valid evidence for his main pur- 
pose of putting Shakspere’s ideas upon these various subjects against their 
proper literary background. Anyone who is interested in the literary art and 
artifice of the time will find this section exceptionally rewarding in materials. 

The second part deals with “‘the first two tragedies”; Titus Andronicus 
and Romeo and Juliet. Titus is a tragedy of revenge and furnishes the author 
but a few “ideas” on which to comment. Romeo and Juliet is a tragedy of 
love, the victim of hate, not of the wheel of fortune (but most people would 
think that the stars are quite as effective). The chief theme considered is that 
of banishment, which the author finds in three other places. He overlooks the 
plea of Jack Falstaff here—in the end Hall and Shakspere rejected it—and he 
does not notice how each of these uses evolves from a predecessor, so that they 
can be put into a definite chronological sequence. 
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The third part deals with the dramas of national history, for Shakspere 
is the national poet of England; no other dramatic author of the time can 
dispute his title. Shakspere owes to Hall the sketch of his cycle of history 
plays. But certain poems of the Middle Ages and Seneca furnished ideas upon 
Fortune. The role of the prophecies is discussed acutely; there is a logical 
and moral chain of facts, causes, consequences, sanctions, etc. The whole 
cycle is at bottom only the history of a crime, of its consequences, and of its 
expiation. King John does not break the cycle but fits properly into its place 
between the halves. In connection, comes a discussion on the misfortune and 
grandeur of kings, with Henry V as the ideal king. Essex puts in an appearance 
and is likely henceforth to pop out from any bush along the way. These ideas 
in the history plays, we are told, correspond exactly with those expressed by 
Amyot in his preface to the parallel lives of Plutarch. 

The fourth part deals with the tragedies. The completion of the cycle of 
dramas of national history marks the end of a period in the career of Shak- 
spere as well as a point of departure. Since the matter was not as in the 
comedies purely literary in origin, he could draw fewer themes from the 
common fund. But the historical dramas no longer satisfied his aspirations as 
a poet. He intended henceforth to choose his subjects for their purely dramatic 
possibilities and resources, without respect to any meaning, and political 
propaganda. Shakspere now reads Montaigne and says, ““Here’s my man. He 
clarifies and completes Plutarch,” etc. Consequently, our author now in- 
terprets the remaining plays in the light of Montaigne. “Only the study of 
the ideas and the sentiments can permit us to penetrate, be it ever so little, 
this mystery” concerning the state of mind of Shakspere personally at this 
stage of his career. Julius Caesar, from Plutarch, is a transition piece. “With- 
out doubt fatality resides in fortuitous circumstances, but especially in men, 
in their nature, their passions, their errors, their principles, and even in their 
ideals.’’ As Brutus considers whether to kill Caesar in order to prevent worse, 
Montaigne is put at his elbow to say, “Le tuer est bon pour éviter l’offense a 
venir.” But as a matter of known fact it was Aphthonius and Ad Herennium 
who prompted Shakspere on this Locus communis, “common proof” (Baldwin, 
Small Latine, Vol. 0, p. 328). 

The difficulty again is that every like is assumed to be the same. Mon- 
taigne does have a “‘like’’ idea, but it is not “the same’”’ which Shakspere uses 
here. On the one occasion when we are reasonably certain that Shakspere did 
use Montaigne (Tempest, 11, 1, 148 ff.; it is still barely possible that both used 
the same source); his primary source is in the golden world of Ovid as harmo- 
nized with the Bible in grammar school, and Montaigne’s idea is inserted 
merely as a comic butt. Our author admits that one is surprised at not being 
able to find in Montaigne the exact originals which inspired Shakspere; but 
that only shows how well the poet has penetrated the thought of the French 
moralist, whose disciple, he had become. If the copy of Florio’s translation in 
B. M. belonged to Shakspere, there is there also a physical counterpart to this 
mystical process of absorption; the volume is in most excellent condition; 
no one has used it much. The fact is, of course, that Shakspere and Montaigne 
lived in the same realm of commonplaces; and we have not looked in the right 
places for that common fund. Besides, literature does not ordinarily originate 
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“moral ideas ;” it merely uses such of them as it needs. We now know much of 
the system through which Shakspere was subjected to the moral and other, 
if any other, “ideas” of his day, as, no doubt, was Montaigne also. But with 
Montaigne for inspiration, our author now becomes as subjective in his inter- 
pretations as Coleridge—and his interpretations are frequently quite as 
marvelously interesting! 

The play of Hamlet, we are told, has a split personality, as it were. There 
are two conceptions of human destiny: the one, religious, that of the char- 
acters; and the other philosophic rather, that of the author, who takes the 
point of view of reason, whatever may have been his personal convictions. 
Shakspere was at pains to explain his ideas in three passages, not found in the 
quarto of 1603, two of which the comedians were at pains to omit from their 
version in the First Folio. So the quarto of 1604, which has them all, is the 
author’s authentic version. One can almost call the tragedy of Hamlet a fit of 
conscience; only Polonius escapes; he has no soul; he is a courtier. The author 
makes no more allowance for what lies behind his received text than does 
Bradley, for instance. Nor does he now consider the “ideas” of the time on 
ghosts, true revenge, etc.; but becomes almost purely subjective, and “psychs”’ 
Hamlet in quite modern literary style. He concludes that illusions are dis- 
pelled, man appears as the dupe and the victim of his more or less unstable 
nature and of circumstances, vicissitudes which Time forces on all which 
exists. Though the author notices that Shakspere knew and used Time in his 
poems, he apparently is not conscious of their dates, for they belong to 
Shakspere’s earliest work, he being just thirty when Lwcrece was published, 
which is a bit too early to put the cane of age into his palsied hands, as does 
our author by implication. Most people overlook the poems entirely and 
permit Shakspere to reach at least thirty-five or so before senility sets in; as 
apparently our author intended to do. Here is the old four-period, Shakspere- 
personally fallacy. There is here no real analysis of facts of any order. It is 
assumed that like things belong together chronologically, when in numerous 
instances we now know they did not. 

Similarly, our author distinguishes between the period of the history 
plays (many of which were tragedies) and the tragedies (many of which were 
history plays) by saying that Shakspere became more absorbed in the idea of 
moral disorder rather than political. Each tragedy then becomes a study of 
some moral disorder. A reading of the homilies, catechisms, etc. of the time 
should show the author that he has here made a distinction which in Shak- 
spere’s age was without difference. Here, as usual, Shakspere’s ideas are not 
marked so much by change as by growth. There is evolution in Shakspere, 
not revolution; he grows, he does not periodically explode into something new 
and strange. That much from established facts we now know, pathetic inter- 
pretations to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Following the great tragedies came three plays from Plutarch’s Lives; 
Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, Timon. In these the new appears with the 
old, the chief new thing being that pardon is substituted for vengeance. The 
whole tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra consists in the conflict of their great- 
ness and of their weakness, if by weakness one understands their love. 
Coriolanus is a piece of propaganda to point out the dangers of the situation 
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at the beginning of 1608. In Timon one finds echoes of the work of Shakspere: 
themes, ideas have been treated elsewhere; but it is unequal, worse it is not 
homogeneous; it is an enigma. The four great tragedies treat the destiny of 
man here and hereafter; in these three, the horizon shrinks anew to the view 
of man; the interest becomes exclusively human. “‘Shaksperean tragedy is the 
representation of man, victim of his nature and of circumstances, who suc- 
cumbs, heart broken, in despair, without suspecting the nobleness of the 
spectacle which the conflict in his conscience, his trials and his sacrifices offer. 
The tragic would be then in last analysis the illusion, the powerlessness and 
the suffering of man, as well as his unconsciousness or his ignorance of his 
greatness.” 

For his last three plays Shakspere closes his Plutarch and turns to Strat- 
ford. Under the new king, whose device was Beati Pacifici, the public turned 
from patriotic and warlike drama (only, Shakspere had “turned” many years 
before his final period), and ingenious surprise was now the order of the day, 
the matter being more narrative than dramatic. The chief interest is in ad- 
ventures and emotions, not in ideas. But some ideas reappear and some attain 
their final growth in Shakspere’s final plays. Most critics are in accord, we 
are told, in seeing here relief after the torment of the tragedies, and the return 
to serenity. But to the contrary, Shakspere never losing sight of the uglinesses 
and the sadnesses of life strives to make it more likable by recalling certain 
beneficent verities. For Shakspere Nature is the refuge of those who flee cor- 
ruption, servitude and all which warps or breaks life. Ideas of justice, expia- 
tion, pardon hold a great place in these three last pieces. Shakspere returns 
to his ideas of dream and reality as in the early comedies, with The Tempest 
completing A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

There is a concluding essay, a high point of which is that “By his ideal of 
reason, equilibrium, measure, humanity and order Shakspere appears as a 
classical genius; but he is romantic also by his power and his fire, the poignant 
force of his sentiments, his imagination, ‘the fury of his fancy,’ his lyricism 
and the luxuriance of images,” the first of which observations leads to a call 
to reflection for “those who today represent the poet writing his pieces devil- 
may-care, without thought of oversight or contradictions.” 

The method of the volume is antiquated; it belongs basically to the four- 
period, pathetic, Shakspere-personally tradition. And while the author avoids 
the excesses and most of the worst faults of that tradition, no one can escape 
its fundamental weaknesses. There is no objective system underlying the 
work; the author simply writes interesting essays on groups of materials which 
appeal to him as “ideas.”’ Similarly, the author’s chosen background is too 
limited for the scale upon which he is working. The principal literary monu- 
ments of the sixteenth century he knows as few men do. But for ideas, and 
especially such ideas as Shakspere uses, literature is only a reflector. Shak- 
spere had his fundamental ideas on life pretty well fixed before he wrote his 
surviving plays, and we now know at least in a general way where and how 
he had his systematic training in those ideas. ‘‘Ideas”’ of literary form and ex- 
pression are one thing; ideas on life may be and usually are quite another. A 
great deal of Shakspere’s coincidence in moral “ideas” with the monuments 
of literature is due to common background, not to specific influence. 
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The great value of this work—and that value is really great—lies in its 
assemblage of a large body of materials on numerous subjects upon which 
Shakspere thought, whether or not Shakspere himself ever arrived at any 
definite conclusions upon any one of them. Some subjects are preoccupations 
throughout Shakspere’s work; others show only occasionally, or only at some 
particular place. And here are charming essays on the body of thought which 
dwelt in or flitted through Shakspere’s mind. 


T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGINATION: A STUDY OF THE PsyCHOLOGY OF ASSOCIATION 
AND INSPIRATION. By Edward A. Armstrong. London: Lindsay Drum- 
mond Limited, 1946. Pp. 196. 10/6. 


“THis ESSAY is an endeavour to study Shakespeare’s mind in the travail of 
composition by investigating the associative processes revealed in his imagery 
and by supplementing the knowledge thus obtained by comparison and 
analogy with the methods of other poets and men of genius . . . Let us choose 
... the birds and insects, using these images as points d’appui for our investi- 
gations . . . to discover the principles on which Shakespeare’s imagery was 
organised, the psychological processes involved and to explore the nature of 
imagination itself ...they are used symbolically... What is meant by 
‘image’ is not easy to define, but in the main I shall use the term in the sense 
adopted by Dr. Caroline Spurgeon . . . as covering every kind of simile and 
metaphor . . . I have spoken of ‘image clusters’ rather than ‘word linkages’ 
. .. Above all, the use of the term ‘image’ is a reminder that we are dealing 
with the intricacies of mental activity and not with syntax.” 

In part one on “Linked Images,” we have chapters on Kites and Cover- 
lets; Birds and Beetles; The Eagle, the Weasel and the Drone; Hidden Images; 
Pinch’s Partners; The Gestation of Caliban; The Unsavoury Goose; The 
Painted Jay; Birds of a Feather; Firearms, Fish, Fleas and Fowl. Part two 
then generalizes on “The Psychology of Imagination.” 

The beetle will serve for illustration as well as any. “Thus there is one 
conception characteristic not only of the beetle contexts but also of the kite 
contexts of the previous chapter. It is death. Death is the Master Image about 
which all the others are oriented—or to express the situation more ade- 
quately, the image category to which they are all in lesser or greater degree 
relevant ... The crow and the beetle are death’s associates in their own 
right.” It was “Aesop’’ in his story of the eagle and the beetle who gave 
Shakspere and his contemporaries their symbolism for the beetle. For instance, 
Lyly uses the story allegorically to allude to one of the attempts upon Queen 
Elizabeth’s life, where Elizabeth is the eagle, of course, and the conspirator 
the beetle (Baldwin, Five-Act Structure, pp. 521 ff). This particular beetle was 
also called a drone, and so in 2 Henry V1, tv, 1, 109 there is a kind of pun on 
the two types of drones 


Drones suck not eagles’ blood but rob bee-hives. 


Not having the necessary information to understand this allusion, our author 
thinks Shakspere was reproving Lyly. “Why should it occur to Shakespere that 
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the idea of drones parasitising eagles needed correction? Why did he go out of 
his way to deny that drones played the part of lice to eagles as their victims 
[cf. p. 167 also]. The poet was no entomologist—nor ornithologist, for that 
matter. A little observation would have shown him that the beetle is not 
‘shard-borne’ but that its elytra serve as covering for the wings.” A little 
observation of the New English Dictionary under shard (or the reviewer’s 
Small Latine, 1, 635) will show the author his own time-honored blunder in 
this last statement. “‘Blood-sucking drones were too much for Shakespeare 
and he made a stand against them . . . Blood-sucking drones were more than 
he could stomach. It is to this wholesome revulsion from artificiality that 
much of the open-air charm of his plays is due,”’ etc., etc. If one must play 
at “birds and bees” with Shakspere it is advisable that he himself should 
know the fundamentals. As with the beetle or drone, so there is so far as the 
reviewer can see nothing peculiar about the symbolism or the associations of 
the other birds and insects, or in the way that they consequently flock to- 
gether in Shakspere’s mind; basically, this is the merest commonplace of the 
period. 

If these are images, then “the principles on which Shakespeare’s imagery 
was organised” are to be found in the figured symbols—“they are used sym- 
bolically”—of the age. But to Shakspere and to his age these were not images. 
The sixteenth century knew no images in this sense (see V.E.D.), only 
imago or icon as a figure of speech—which is something else again. They knew 
figures of speech—‘‘every kind of simile and metaphor”—and more; much 
more! Mr. Armstrong finds plenty of trouble in trying to use Miss Spurgeon’s 
images—who hasn’t?—because they are personal to the observer; they are 
not “the principles on which Shakespeare’s imagery was organised,” but 
those on which Miss Spurgeon’s imagery was organized—if it was. For Shak- 
spere and his age those “principles” of organization were the figures of speech 
and the symbols which they subserved. We must make allowance for these 
conventional associations before we can get at Shakspere’s own. The “psy- 
chologist” cannot by-pass these with any greater impunity than can an ordi- 
nary mortal. But hope springs eternal; the Romantic fallacy will not down; 
in ourselves we see Shakspere. Regretfully, we must recognize that this is the 
same old story as for any of these other short-cuts to acquaintance with 
Shakspere personally. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


Tue Great STAGE: IMAGE AND STRUCTURE IN “KinG Lear.” By Robert 
Bechtold Heilman. Louisiana State University Press, 1948. Pp. ix +339. 
$3.50. 


THIS BOOK is a prolonged and ingenious application of the principles of The 
New Criticism to King Lear. Though based on many of the preconceptions 
and assumptions of the method, it contrives to make some interesting con- 
tributions to the understanding of the tragedy. Fortunately they can be dis- 
entangled from the painfully tangled web of meaning which Professor Heil- 
man has spun. 
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The author begins with the familiar thesis that any poem worthy of the 
name is a vehicle of multiple significances. His second assumption is that a 
poet repeats certain key words in planned sequence throughout his work and 
that he associates these words with others of similar import to form imagery 
groups which become theme-carriers. Professor Heilman explains how this 
system works in King Lear: “Behind the phenomenal action surfaces of the 
play are vast bodies of meaning tapped in different places and at different 
times by symbolic outlets of different capacities” (p. 214). “What we have 
here is an immensely inclusive anthropology, an effort unequaled in drama to 
get at the problem of man from every side and in every aspect, to give it the 
fullest and most variegated possible expression in differentiable [sic] and yet 
collaborating strands of poetic and dramatic structure; so we have an almost 
overwhelmingly complex accumulation of phenomena and of the metaphysical 
problems which they introduce” (p. 177). Shakespeare idolatry has never 
expressed itself in more extravagant terms than these. 

One further assumption lies at the base of Professor Heilman’s elaborate 
philosophical structure. The conception is a product of the neo-Hegelianism 
which most of the critics profess. They analyze all poems into a series of 
theses and antitheses—of opposed alternatives. Or in the language of Professor 
Heilman: “Every pattern has its dichotomy.” And this dualism is nét simple 
opposition ; it often produces a paradox, a phenomenon dear to the hearts of 
all the new critics. For example it is a revelation of the imagery that, “There 
are clear-sighted in the world, and those who are blind. But the blind come to 
sight and the clear-sighted do not see far enough.” 

Equipped with these instruments of criticism the author discovers in 
King Lear various systems of images: those relating to sight, to clothes, to 
animals, to sex, to nature, to age and to justice, each one of which constitutes 
an imagery group. These various groups combine to convey the essential 
meaning of Lear’s career. Viewed from this point of vantage, Lear’s tragedy 
ceases to be the catastrophe of a figure of heroic size and becomes a general 
philosophical statement about the nature of human experience. One quotation 
from the book will give a fair idea of the scope of the author’s study and the 
kind of results he obtains. 


“What we have seen so far is a Lear who is inclined to accept human be- 
havior at its face value (the sight theme) compelled to distinguish more 
sharply between appearance and reality, and to attempt a sharper evaluation 
of humanity (the sight theme, the clothes theme), struggling to find expression 
for incredible human conduct (the animal theme, the sex theme), to place the 
human being in a comprehensible order of things (the nature theme) while 
trying to make sense of the apparent loss of certain supports of the order that 
had seemed unassailable (the age theme, the justice theme). The heavy prob- 
lem that faced Lear is presented to us, as far as the evidence of language is 
concerned, in one other set of terms. These terms deal with what may be 
called, loosely and inconclusively, the problem of values” (p. 153). 


Professor Heilman’s analysis clearly illustrates the danger of intensive 
scrutiny of one of Shakespeare’s plays by a mind which has been carried away 
by the doctrines of the new school. His analysis transforms the most concrete 
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and direct form of literature into an abstract metaphysical treatise. The 
author makes no statement about the play as action performed on a stage 
before the eyes of an audience. With the best will in the world I cannot dis- 
cover what meaning Professor Heilman sees in the dramatic action of the 
piece. 

The new critics all have an unsuccessfully concealed contempt of what 
they call the plot level of a drama. The following phrase from Professor 
Heilman’s book is characteristic and revealing: “The relationship between the 
mistakes of Lear and Gloucester and the retribution which comes to them is 
clear even on the plot level.” [Italics are mine.] Every piece of dramatic action 
and indeed most of the characters to Professor Heilman immediately become 
symbols of some pseudo-philosophical conception. Lear’s frenzied searching 
of Cordelia’s dead face ‘“‘which he said he would never see again is a symbol of 
how his seeing and the impulses that direct his seeing have improved.” To 
my mind a critic who turns from sensing to the full this moment of Lear’s 
human agony and human ecstasy to the contemplation of so jejune an idea 
as the above has as serious defect in seeing as Gloucester himself. 

Although the author’s imagery fixation seems on the whole to have con- 
verted the most poignant of tragedies into a complicated “metaphysical al- 
legory, on occasions it does lead him to critical insight. For example, by follow- 
ing his strands of imagery devoted to clothing, animals and nature to a point 
at which they converge upon the scene in which Lear tears off his clothes, the 
author grasps the perverse logic according to which the madman acts. If man’s 
life’s as cheap as beasts, if he is no more than a poor-forked animal, it is 
unnatural—‘“‘sophisticated” for him to borrow from animals the clothes that 
cover his nakedness. So Lear will cast off these lendings from animals to be- 
come as one of the beasts and thus to make a radical return to nature. This is 
clearly the correct interpretation of this scene. To one who sees a plot con- 
nection between all Lear’s action this incident is of crucial importance. The 
old King, in his mad search for values which will give life meaning and 
security, wishes to find out what answer Nature gives to his obstinate question 
ing. But Nature’s answer is brutally negative. She pours rain down upon his 
bare head and lashes him with a tempestuous wind. But Mr. Heilman does 
not pause to find the dramatic significance of the mad act. Instead, his eyes 
intent upon the animal imagery, he is carried rapidly to Gloucester’s situation, 
which Professor Heilman thinks develops to the full the “philosophical impli- 
cation” of the animal imagery—that is, Gloucester follows Lear’s reason to 
its logical conclusion. If man is but an animal, he is a victim. 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods 
They kill us for their sport. 


So Gloucester sees no meaning in human life and attempts to kill himself. The 
point is that Professor Heilman fails to discover the meaning of Lear’s 
frenzied act for his personal tragedy because he is too soon diverted, by his 
preoccupation with imagery, to a contemplation of Gloucester’s despair. 
The author more thoroughly emancipates himself from his critical com- 
pulsions in his treatment of the Fool and this in spite of the fact that he begins 
by calling him “the center of the folly pattern.” The Fool, to Professor Heil- 
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man, is a man of imagination, whose speech is consistently the figurative 
language of poetry. The scraps of allusive speech which he throws to Lear 
play a large part in the re-education of the old King’s imagination. For his 
failure to understand the nature of Cordelia’s love was a failure of imagina- 
tion that had been eclipsed by worldly wisdom and the logic of give and take. 
The Fool, thus conceived, becomes a powerful influence in bringing Lear to the 
recovery of his daughter and to his discovery of the love which is to redeem 
him. At this point in his study Professor Heilman compels his interpretation 
of imagery to illumine a moment in the dramatic action. For a moment we 
escape from the metaphysical labyrinth long enough to see how the “counter- 
point” of two “image patterns” becomes a revelation of the meaning of 
Lear’s struggle toward death and transfiguration. It is to be regretted that 
the talented author does not more often forget his allegiance to the new school 
and give full rein to his critical insight. He might then, like one reader, find 
art more interesting than pseudo-philosophical concepts. 
Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL 
Columbia University 


Tue INsTITUTION OF A YOUNG NoBLE MAn. By James Cleland. Volume I: 
Introduction and Text. Introduction by Max Molyneux. Scholars’ Fac- 
similes and Reprints. New York, 1948. Pp. liii+the facsimile. 


THE FACSIMILE of Cleland’s Institution is in quality perhaps slightly above 
the average for this series. It is generally at least legible, though occasional 
details may puzzle a reader who is inexpert at interpreting what comes 


through in such a process, and some may defy even the expert by failing to 
register sufficiently. It is decidedly to be wished that the reproductions of 
such important works as are appearing in this series should have a higher 
standard of clarity. 

The Introduction deals with “James Cleland and his Friends” (not too 
much known, but much more here than has previously been known), “Clel- 
and’s Reading” (based on a volume to come), “Bibliography of Cleland’s 
Works” (listing, with location of copies as far as known). The important sec- 
tion is “Cleland’s Reading,” for it involves the fundamental ideas in Cleland’s 
book and their sources. The value of the section cannot be fully appraised 
until the evidence on which it rests is published in “A volume now in prepara- 
tion ... to be published separately, containing Critical Notes to Cleland’s 
text, a Bibliography, and an Index.” Sufficient evidence is given, however, to 
establish some special connection between a passage in Bacon’s Advancement 
of Learning and one in Cleland’s work, apparently “‘borrowing” on the part 
of the latter. But the comparisons in general are mostly with other theoretical 
works in English, though the Jnstitucion of a Gentleman seems not to be 
mentioned; nor is there much reference to the host of Institutions in Latin, 
French, etc. For instance, as a schoolboy, King James is known to have had 
available some fifteen works which may be considered as belonging to this 
type to institute him. One might get the impression from this Introduction 
that only England had the institution of a gentleman, and the opening 
flourish of the preface might confirm that impression. It hardly seems possible 
that Cleland did not make greater use of these non-English treatises than ap- 
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pears here. How came Cleland to say, “Yea I am sorie to see so many hopful 
young Nobles, borne and ordained for more generous designes, to trouble 
their heads seaué or eight yeares with the Heteroclits of Despauter” (p. 25)? 
Despauterius was the Latin grammar of France. At the time Cleland wrote, 
the King’s Grammar (Lily) had been the only authorized one in England for 
this purpose through considerably more than half a century. Has Cleland 
merely spoken as a Scot in oversight of the English custom, or has he, an 
evident Francophile, “borrowed” a good sentence from some French Insti- 
tution? Of course, a famous complaint by Erasmus stands in the ultimate 
background. But one’s curiosity about such matters must wait till the evi- 
dence is presented in the supplementary volume. 
T. W. BaLpwin 
University of Illinois 


SEVEN Satrres (1598) By William Rankins. Edited by A. Davenport. Uni- 
versity Press of Liverpool (Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., London), 1948. 
Pp. ix+57, paper covers. 3/6. 

FAUNUS AND MELLIFLORA (1600). By John Weever. Same. Pp. viii+85, 
paper covers. 5/. 


THESE ARE the first numbers of Liverpool Reprints under the general editor- 
ship of L. C. Martin. Both are reprints of unique originals at Huntington, 
and in consequence are at least doubly welcome. They are well and clearly 
printed on fairly good paper, though when one finds “‘rauciffet’”’ he suspects 
that some printer has fouled on the abandoned long s. The brief introductions, 


notes, etc., are of high quality. As the editor points out, the interesting thing 
about Faunus and Mellifora is “to observe how intimate was a young literary 
man’s knowledge in 1600 of the work of Sidney, Marlowe and Shakespeare, 
and to note what details stuck in his mind.” There is an illuminating use of 
Love’s Labor’s Lost, and some direct or indirect connection with the nunnery 
business in Hamlet. Mr. Davenport has shown how full Weever’s work is of 
Hero and Leander (Marlowe’s part only), and if he will look again he will 
see that Weever’s nun is from Marlowe, not Shakspere. That would still 
leave open the question of whether Shakspere borrowed from Weever. The 
reviewer feels that Weever and Shakspere are merely close together here in 
the same tradition without direct connection. As the editor points out, there 
must be allusions and echoes which he has not caught. For instance, lines 
869-870 rework Romeo and Juliet 1, 3, 87-88 and require a knowledge of that 
passage to be understood. At least the Arcadia is also in the background of 
Weever’s passage, as are probably still other gardens of flowers. 

If the series can keep to this high level, it should find unanimous support 
from all who are interested in such materials. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


RHETORIC AS A DRAMATIC LANGUAGE IN BEN Jonson. By Alexander H, 
Sackton. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. x +182. 


WIrH just critical discernment, Professor Sackton shows that Jonson’s use 
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of two rhetorical devices—jargon and hyperbole—reveals his ironical view of 
life, his satiric method, the development and the decline of his dramatic 
genius, and his peculiar comic spirit as distinguished from that of Shakespeare 
and of other contemporaries. 

Jonson, the critic, saw society made up largely of knaves and fools who 
exhibited their vice and folly particularly in their language. By exaggerating 
their obvious rhetorical pretensions and by guiding the audience, through the 
comments of other characters, to share his own superior detachment, he com- 
municated his ironical view of life. A satiric spirit akin to that of Aristophanes, 
Lucian, and Erasmus led him to divide his characters into three main classes: 
the ironist, the buffoon, and the impostor. In his mature plays he united the 
role of ironist and impostor in such knaves as Volpone and Subtle. 

Jargon, according to Professor Sackton, is the use of technical terms as an 
affectation. By pointing out the rich and subtle variety in matter, manner, 
and effect achieved in Jonson’s plays through the use of jargon, the author 
illuminates with meaning and interest the very passages which the ordinary 
modern reader is likely to find dull or meaningless. The technical terms used 
for vain pretension or hypocritical affectation are derived from the special 
language of gentlemanly pursuits such as hawking, hunting, fencing, tobacco- 
taking, from music, poetry, perfumery, heraldry, from the military profession, 
alchemy, divinity. Because its rhetorical purpose is so obvious, Jonson found 
in hyperbole a means to express not only strong human emotion, as other 
Elizabethan dramatists likewise did, but also the violent unnatural emotion 
of symbolic characters like Envy, and, above all, varied ironic effects. 

In the early plays Jonson employs these two devices to display character, 
to exhibit the folly of an affected gentleman or of his gull, a would-be gentle- 
man; in his mature plays, beginning with Sejanus (1603), as a dramatic lan- 
guage to deceive and to persuade and thereby to forward the plot by gulling 
dupes like Sir Epicure Mammon or leading a dupe like Voltore to gull himself; 
in the latest plays with less clarity, consistency, and dramatic irony, showing 
therein a decline in artistic power. Comparison of Jonson’s revisions clearly 
points the direction of his mature intention and judgment in the use of both 
these devices. 

Most interesting is Professor Sackton’s conclusion that through these 
two rhetorical devices Jonson, and he alone among his contemporaries, 
achieved ironic effects produced by disguise, a disguise wrought by language. 
“Jonson like Shakespeare uses disguise, but it is often a disguise of speech 
which would be apparent to any free intelligence. The language of Mosca, 
Subtle, and Face is made obviously rhetorical to the audience; its falseness 
would be obvious to their dupes if they were not blinded by avarice, or pride, 
or ambition. But Shakespeare’s audience can hardly blame Orlando for not 
recognizing Rosalind when she is disguised as Ganymede. As Ganymede she 
pretends to be Rosalind, and makes a dupe of Orlando, so that she may at the 
same time indulge her own love, and perserve her modesty . . . Sentimental 
irony of this kind is unknown in Jonson . . . In Jonson the ironic self-deception 
or the exhibition of folly has a more substantial meaning, because it involves 
character, and casts a light upon the real world”’ (p. 165). 
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This reviewer does not, however, agree with all the judgments Professor 
Sackton makes in comparing Jonson with Shakespeare. In discussing the 
pleading of Isabel with Angelo in Measure for Measure (2.2.27-161), he re- 
marks: “It is her ingenuousness, not her art, that moves Angelo. The interest 
of the audience is concentrated not on her rhetoric and its effect, but on the 
truth of her moral argument. . . . Lucio frequently comments on her speech. 
His asides, however, only mark the contrast between her purpose and his. Her 
method of persuasion is artless” (p. 127). Of Lucio’s ten comments, eight 
express approval, most of it enthusiastic; the first two reproach her for being 
too cold and for giving up too easily and urge her to make her appeal more 
emotional. An Elizabethan audience, trained in rhetoric and logic, would not 
fail to notice and to be convinced by the art in her earnest plea, which is rich 
in figures including metaphor, auxesis, examples, and distinctions of words. 
This sympathetic response would intensify the irony inherent in perceiving 
that it is Isabel’s very truth and goodness that tempt Angelo. Professor 
Sackton uses the word rhetoric in a very limited sense here, and in his title, 
and elsewhere in his book. Although he sometimes remarks that rhetoric may 
seem natural in the characters using it (p. 128) and takes into account Peach- 
am’s cautions (p. 38) and certain uses of rhetorical vice (p. 42), he tends to 
equate rhetoric with the language of appearance, that is, with its abuse and 
to exclude its use, as here, in the service of truth. Neither Shakespeare nor 
Jonson nor an Elizabethan audience would admit such a limitation. Devices 
of rhetoric and logic were used primarily with deep sincerity, although at times 
they might serve purposes of light parody, cynicism, or derision. 

Professor Sackton does not mention Shakespeare’s most striking exposure 
of affected language, Osric’s, with comment by the satiric critics Hamlet and 
Horatio to guide the audience (Hamlet, 5.2.81-190); yet this comes closest 
to Jonson’s method. Such vain affectation the rhetoricians of the time called 
cacozelia; the boasting of a braggart, bomphiologia; and the mingling of a 
foreign language with the vernacular in the manner of Cutbeard, Otter, Holo- 
fernes, and Dr. Caius, soraismus. They classified them among the vices of 
language. For his needs Professor Sackton justifiably treats them as forms of 
jargon. Yet some consideration of Puttenham’s discussion of tolerable and in- 
tolerable vices of language and his distinction between them and the true art 
of rhetoric might have proved relevant to this study by counteracting its 
prevalent tendency to identify rhetoric with its abuse. 

These remarks are not meant to minimize the value and interest of Pro- 
fessor Sackton’s book. He has amply demonstrated that in Jonson’s plays 
“jargon becomes an integral part of the action, and produces or enhances 
dramatic irony. It is not merely a ‘realistic touch’ for which a critic of Jonson 
need apologize, but rather a dramatic technique which may appeal to a 
modern audience interested in demagogy, advertising, or semantics, as much 
as to the Elizabethan trained in rhetoric” (p. 112). 

SisTER Miriam Josepn, C.S.C. 
Saint Mary’s College 
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Tue SymMBo.ic PERSONS IN THE MAsQues OF BEN Jonson. By Allan H. 
Gilbert. xi+297 pp. 71 illus. Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 
1948. $6. 


THE MASQUE as a form of theatrical entertainment is so far removed from 
anything in our age that it is difficult today to arouse appreciation for it. It 
can only be written and performed in a narrowly prescribed set of circum- 
stances: a small aristocratic audience, and a monarch sustained from the 
point-of-view of medieval political thought 


bound to the duties of good government, restrained from tyr- 
anny by fear of divine punishment in this world and the next, 
yet still exercising over his people the authority of a Roman 
father. 


These circumstances held for a number of years at Whitehall, and Jonson and 
others took full advantage of them. For Jonson in particular the Court shows 
were an opportunity for him to express his Horatian views on the didactic 
function of drama. Actors with allegorical, mythological, and sometimes his- 
torical dress entertained and instructed the king and his guests at the Ban- 
queting House. 

About the appearance of his actors, Jonson was precise. Equally exact is 
Professor Gilbert in his study of the persons with an extensive alphabetized 
catalogue followed by 71 illustrations. To know Jonson one must know his 
background. Professor Gilbert supplies a list of sources accessible to him, and 
points out that Ben was first of all poet, then a scholar. 


If any would-be readers of Jonson have been in awe because of 
his pondereus erudition, they can now approach with lighter 
hearts, knowing that he did not undergo the severest toils of a 
scholar but unhesitatingly took from any book which he thought 
useful to him. In short, he acted as a poet should. 


The dress of symbolic figures follows the pattern of allegorical art, and for 
these details Jonson leaned heavily on many sources. Two will be of particular 
interest , for half the illustrations in The Symbolic Persons are taken from them. 
Twenty are from the Iconologia of Cesare Ripa and sixteen from Le Imagini 
dei dei degli antichi of Vincenzo Cartari. 

It is in connection with Jonson’s rigid clinging to authorized sources that 
much of his difficulty with Inigo Jones arose. Jones was a theatre man and an 
architect, while Ben was a poet with a desire to please but also with an urge 
to teach and to do that accurately. Gilbert sums up “the difference between 
the two to have been one of emphasis,” 


with Inigo intent on a spectacle immediately pleasing the eye 
and Ben never forgetting that the end of art is profit, though 
profit through pleasure. 


Jonson’s missionary zeal could never relax to theatrical propriety. As a writer 
of masques, he “brings to its consummation in practice the Renascence theory 
of poetry.” 

The Symbolic Persons will have a special interest for students of Jonson 
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for from the word descriptions and particularly from the illustrations one may 
attain a visualization of the figures which frequently is difficult to secure from 
the text of the masques. Apart from Jonson, the study will be helpful to 
students of literature and to art and theatre historians. Allegorical illusions in 
poetry and in sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and eighteenth-century art and sculp- 
ture may be verified here. Much light is cast on shows at the Tudor Court, 
the tableau vivants in connection with processions and triumphal entries, and 
the staging and interpretation of Italian intermeszi. 
Joun H. McDowELL 
Ohio State University 


Jon Mirtron’s CoMPLete PoETIcCAL Works REPRODUCED IN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Facsrumte. A Criticat Text Eprrion. Compiled and edited by Harris 
Francis Fletcher. Urbana, University of Illinois Press. Volume mm (1948), 
the second edition of Paradise Lost. Volume tv (1948), the 1671 edition 
of Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. 


WITH THE publication of Volumes mi and Iv Professor Harris Fletcher has 
brought to completion one of the most extraordinary and admirable editions 
of recent times. The presentation in facsimile of all the poetical works of a 
major author occurring in numerous manuscript and printed forms during his 
lifetime has never before been attempted. But the present work, comprising 
four large volumes of over 1,800 pages, consists exclusively, aside from edi- 
torial apparatus, of the most careful photographic reproductions of all known 
appearances of Milton’s poems during his lifetime. It therefore deserves the 
highest praise and the most careful attention of all reviewers. The present 
review of Volumes m1 and Iv concludes a series which began with Volume I (in 
this journal, xim [1944], 474-478) and continued with Volume m (xxv [1946], 
458-464). 


VOLUME III 


Volume m, following the general plan of Volumes 1 and 0, reproduces 
the second (1674) edition of Paradise Lost, with an introduction of about 60 
pages devoted to (1) bibliographical and historical materials, (2) early ac- 
counts of this edition, (3) the paper and its watermarks, (4) the printing of 
the text, (5) the signatures, (6) the physical characteristics of the edition, (7) 
the number of copies printed, (8) a comparison of the texts of 1667 and 1674, 
and (9) the portrait, title page, and other preliminary leaves. The footnotes 
to the text fall into two general categories: some concerning the changes from 
the first edition and from the manuscript of Book I, others pertaining to the 
text of 1674 alone. The changes from the first edition here gathered comprise 
chiefly (1) spelling, (2) punctuation, (3) capitalization, (4) type, such as the 
changes between roman and italic, (5) the relocation of the arguments, (6) the 
division into twelve books instead of ten, and (7) actual alterations in the 
text. The first five of these are technical and of only slight interest to the 
general reader, whereas the last two, especially the last, are of real importance. 
As it happens, although Mr. Fletcher says that there are in all between 800 
and 900 changes, comparatively few are really serious. 
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The chief classes of comment peculiar to the second edition are on (1) 
wrong page numbers, (2) space work-ups, (3) broken or damaged type, (4) 
wrong font, (5) variations in the number of lines on the page, (6) irregularities 
of spacing, (7) letters or lines out of alignment, (8) variations in spelling, (9) 
variations in punctuation, and (10) occasional manuscript emendations found 
in single copies of the edition. Some of these items involve different “states” 
of individual pages, since some copies have corrections not appearing in 
others. Altogether twenty-one such variant pages are reproduced, comprising 
twenty-five individual changes. All these peculiarities, most of which are 
trivial in themselves, may when pieced together tell a good deal about the 
details of the printing process. A considerable number of other comments, as 
in the preceding volume, are primarily critical or aesthetic rather than 
textual. Examples are the notes on (1) the relation between the spelling and 
the stress of pronouns like me and their, (2) the need of a mark of punctuation 
which may have been present but disappeared, and (3) a choice of spellings. 
These are of course more delicate and uncertain matters than the more 
mechanical ones mentioned above. 

One of the first questions which any student may ask when he first takes 
up this volume is likely to be, What additions does it make to the collations 
already given in the Columbia Milton? The answer makes us feel thankful for 
the skill which went into both editions. The late Professor Patterson recorded 
a high proportion of the textual changes from the edition of 1667, even though 
he must have examined only a few copies whereas Professor Fletcher has 
examined the amazing number of 51 (p. 3), of which 22 belong to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the others elsewhere. Though a complete collation has 
not been feasible, an examination of about a dozen sample pages gives only a 
few minor discrepancies between Fletcher and Patterson as to actual changes 
in words, punctuation, or spelling. In this sample area the following collations 
are given by Fletcher but not by Patterson: I 369 Creator,] MS Creator I 378 
Emperors] MS Emperours III 737 Heaven,] Heav’n. IX 962 high!] the ex- 
clamation mark was actually a lower-case | used by mistake X 929 alreadie] 
already On the other hand, Patterson recorded some points which Fletcher 
omits: I 8 Shepherd] MS shepheard with the a later crossed out I 9 beginning] 
MS begifiing (Fletcher omits the line over the n which indicates the doubling of 
the letter). 

It is probably impossible to be wholly consistent and to follow a level of 
annotation strictly through so enormous an undertaking as this. But Mr. 
Fletcher’s very scrupulousness in noting minute variations from perfect print- 
ing raises questions. He notes tiny imperfections in letters, marks of punctua- 
tion, spacing, and the like. On the other hand, one notices other instances 
which he does not mention, but which seem fully as conspicuous as the others. 
Such are the following: I 639 Throne] the T is out of alignment II 355 What] 
the W is out of alignment II 439 unessential] several letters are out of alignment 
III 124 I formd] too little space between these words III 141 appeerd] the second 
e is wrong font III 150 (catchword to page 65) Thy] faint III 458 (running 
head to page 75)| the recurrent round period after the title X 524 Scorpion] the S 
is broken. 

Mr. Fletcher’s comments on the spelling and the stress of personal pro- 
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nouns are not entirely convincing. He very often mentions them in his notes 
with a statement as to whether they are stressed or unstressed in the line. But 
he omits many others which seem fully as important. For example, he notes 
the occurrence of thir as both stressed (p. 197) and unstressed (p. 101), as he 
often does on other pages; but he fails to mention one unstressed occurrence 
of the same word on each of these pages. He cites me as stressed (p. 153) but 
omits another similar example, as he does also of unstressed uses of it on pp. 
152, 153, and 331. He finds two occurrences of we as stressed on p. 284 but 
misses two others (unstressed) on the same page, as also one of wee stressed. 
These examples are taken from a hasty examination of only a few random 
pages. A check of the whole of Book IV shows even more clearly how incom- 
plete and even misleading the notes are. The first column under each category 
shows the number of uses of each word in that form in the course of the book; 
the second shows the number of times which Mr. Fletcher mentions that use. 


WorpD STRESSED UNSTRESSED 
Text Notes Text Notes 
15 
0 
26 
1 
15 


Be 5 
Bee 0 
He 13 
Hee 8 
Me 12 
Mee 2 
She 1 
Shee 3 
Their 1 
Thir 5 
We 1 
Wee 2 
Ye 1 
Yee 0 


— te 
coo one OO CO 


0 
0 
4 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


| cd 


m|ococooorwoocoscscooceo 


120 


— 
— 


Total 54 


When an editor goes to the trouble of pointing out so many instances of the 
relation of spelling to stress as Mr. Fletcher does, he should do better than a 
score of 7% of the total. 

Another weakness of this volume is Mr. Fletcher’s disconcerting way of 
punctuating statements containing bibliographical references. The following 
sentence (p. 14), for example, defies both the rules of punctuation and the easy 
comprehension of even the industrious reader: 


The very next term of the same year, 1681, saw the announcement of the 
second edition, but which was dated 1680 on the title page, of Paradise Re- 
gained and Samson Agonistes, see the Term Catalogues, Trinity Term, [June] 
1681, volume 1: 453, listed under ‘REPRINTED.’ ‘Paradise Regain’d. A 
Poem, in four Books: to which is added, Samson Agonistes. The Author, John 
Milton. Printed for J. Starkey at the Miter in Fleet street. In Octavo. Price, 
bound, 1s. 6d. 
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Mistakes of reference of pronouns and dangling constructions like the 
following (p. 39) occasionally mar the introduction: 


Thus, attention has been called in the notes to many pieces of faint or broken 
type which seems to be and often becomes supererogatory. However, when 
dealing with the different states of printing of one or both forms of a particular 
signature, in both first and second editions of Paradise Lost, frequently these 
apparently inconsequential matters can assume great importance, as in 1674 
Book 1: 171 for the position of the apostrophe in the word Heav’n: 


More serious is another weakness, also found in Volume nu, that of tran- 
scribing manuscript inexactly. Thus in Aubrey’s note on Dryden’s dramatiza- 
tion of Milton’s epic (p. 10) “M Milton” in the third line should be “‘M* 
Milton”’; ‘‘verses”’ in the last line should be “‘Verses’’; and the period should be 
followed by a virgule. In the transcription of Elizabeth Milton’s receipt to 
Samuel Simmons (p. 15) the following corrections need to be made: line 2 
staconer] Staconer 5 Interest] Jnterest I] J 6 Intitled] Jntitled 7 8v°] 8», 
Finally in the transcription of Elizabeth Milton’s quitclaim release (p. 16) 
similar corrections are required: 6 Execut6 and Administrat6] Executo™ and 
Administrato™ 10 Execucons] Execucons Eqiuty] Equity 14 Administrato™ ] 
Administrato™ psente] psente 17 p sents] p'sents 25 Jo/] Jo:. Though the 
editor transcribes the date of this document as 1681 written over a previous 
1682, the final figure looks rather to this reviewer like the not uncommon 
form of the figure one with a dot over it. 

Some comments are unfortunately confusing or even, in their present 
form, wrong. For example, Mr. Fletcher comments (p. 443) on the change in 
Book XII, line 238, from “And terror cease; he grants them thir desire” 
(1667 edition) to “And terror cease; he grants what they besaught” (1674 
edition) as follows: “For meter, 1667 is one syllable deficient, and the 1674 
form of the line must be preferred. This is a most remarkable metrical change. 
Who first caught it?” He repeats this idea with more emphasis in the intro- 
duction (p. 56): “Such a change as that in Book 12: 238 is an astounding per- 
formance coming from a blind author, utterly dependent on others, for it re- 
quired not only a delicate perspicacity to discover the need for the change, 
but also the pertinacity to insure that the change was made.” These comments 
are baffling, since 1667 is perfectly good iambic pentameter; and even if it 
were not, it certainly would be no very “astounding performance” for even a 
blind man to discover the fact if the lines were read to him. One might argue 
as to which line is better, but both are metrically regular. 

Although one aspect of the arrangement of the notes is not a fault and is 
perhaps inescapable, one regrets it. To find Mr. Fletcher’s complete collation 
of Paradise Lost, one has to consult both Volumes m and m1, and for Book I 
he has to look in three different places. The critical notes about the manuscript 
are at the early part of Volume 11; comments on the first printed edition are 
in the body of Volume 11; and comments on the second edition and on changes 
from the first are in Volume m1. The Columbia edition is easier to use in this 
respect, since it collects all the collation in one spot. 

Enough of the defects in the book. But our reasons for being grateful to 
Mr. Fletcher far outweigh them. One is his lavish provision of all the para- 
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phernalia which we need for careful study. All lines are numbered, all running 
titles are adequate to tell us where we are at any time, all pages are easily 
legible, and the introductions and the notes are detailed beyond the dreams 
of any previous editor. The mechanical difficulties of achieving all these fine 
results must have been enormous, but they were handsomely surmounted. 
The photography of title pages (pp. 21-23), of manuscripts (pp. 15 and 17), 
and of watermarks (pp. 31-36) is sumptuous. The generous dimensions of the 
pages (about 8} by 11) allow ample space for us to write in detailed comments 
if we wish to do so, and they give us a sense of dignity and satisfaction such 
as are due by right to a great poet like Milton. Although it takes less time to 
tell of these merits than to point out the weaknesses, they are so important 
and satisfying that one can afford to notice the defects without any risk of 
belittling the value of the book. If the small defects have been unduly empha- 
sized here, therefore, it is not for want of appreciating the splendid achieve- 
ment of Mr. Fletcher. That is so apparent and so superior that it can hardly 
be praised enough. At the same time the reader should guard against assuming 
that every detail in the bock is of equal validity and accuracy. If he will take 
some statements with caution, examining them for himself to determine their 
trustworthiness, he will find in this volume an aid to his study and to that of 
his students which is unique. 


VOLUME IV 
Volume tv includes Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. Since only 
one edition of these poems was published during Milton’s lifetime, and since 
no manuscript draft of either has survived, the problem of editing them, like 


that of reviewing them, is fairly simple. 

The method of editing is similar to that of the preceding volume. An 
introduction takes up (1) the composition of the poems, (2) the publication 
of the 1671 texts, (3) the paper and its watermarks, (4) the type and printing, 
(5) the signatures, with special reference to different states observed in each, 
(6) the physical characteristics of the book, including size, type, and the like, 
(7) the number of copies printed, (8) the nature and characteristics of the 
1671 texts, and (9) later editions and the transmission of the texts. The body 
of the book is a facsimile reprint of the text, as in the preceding volumes, with 
footnotes for each page. Mr. Fletcher also collates the edition of 1680, though 
it appeared after Milton’s death, on the theory that the printer of that edition 
may have had access to a copy of 1671 containing corrections authorized by 
Milton, even though no such copy is now known. At the end of the volume 
are several pages of additions and corrections to Volumes I and 0 and a gen- 
eral index to the whole set. 

Altogether 18 pages are reproduced in two states of printing according 
to the method followed in the other volumes, and since some of them offer 
two variant readings on one page, the editor has gathered in this way a total 
of 31 variant readings. This means 31 mistakes in printing caught and cor- 
rected by the printer during the process of printing. These may be analyzed 
as follows: (1) faint or battered letters (pp. 60, 198), (2) spelling (pp. 78, 124, 
158, 164, 170, 234, 258, 298), (3) punctuation (pp. 164, 170, 172, 246, 250, 
268), (4) indentation (p. 204), (5) space work-up (p. 204), (6) capitalization 
(p. 258), and (7) page numbering (p. 290). 
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To turn first to weaknesses in this volume, we might begin with the last 
pages, which give an index to the whole set. This index, which will be very 
useful, is intended to cover mentions but not texts of Milton’s works and 
other matters taken up in the introductions but not in the footnotes of the 
four volumes. But it suffers from the disease to which most indexes are 
allergic—incompleteness. A sampling of some 25 pages shows about twenty 
items which have as valid a claim to a place in the index as others which are 
there. Among them, in Volume I are the Stationers’ Company (p. 150), Ruth 
Raworth (p. 152), the Poems and the Second Folio of Shakespeare (pp. 364— 
365), James I (p. 364), Hobson (p. 364), Richard Cromwell (p. 364), and the 
Council of State (p. 364). Volume IT loses the D.N.B. (p. 109). Similar lapses 
in Volume m1 are the Knaptons, printers (p. 26), the Spectator (p. 26), the 
Rev. Mr. Allen (p. 27), and Trinity College Library (p. 27). In Volume rv are 
the New Relation of Rome (p. 13) and the translator T.B. (p. 13). These omis- 
sions prove that one cannot depend on the index to include every mention of 
persons or titles. 

Just before the index Mr. Fletcher gives extensive errata to Volumes I 
and 1. In some cases he provides revised photographs of pages in which some 
flaw in printing made the original page misleading. One page is new: the 
photograph of the lines from Comus which Milton wrote in Cardoyn’s album. 
The rest of the corrections are to footnotes. The regrettable fact about these 
additions and changes, handsome though they are, is that they omit many of 
the errors that have been pointed out in previous reviews. Without checking 
on reviews by other writers, the present reviewer finds that only a very few 
of the mistakes pointed out in his own reviews have been noticed and rectified. 
Perhaps the process of printing was so far advanced when the reviews ap- 
peared that it was too late to incorporate them, but it is disappointing to find 
only a handful of them, since one object of pointing them out was to permit 
their being so used. 

Mr. Fletcher’s notes on the stressed and unstressed forms and correspond- 
ing variations in spelling of the pronouns we, he, she, me, ye, and their are still 
unconvincing. Although he singles out a large number of instances of their 
appearance, he misses fully as many again. For more or less random selections 
the reader may examine pages 66, 67, 68, 70, 73, 74, 75, 81, 83, 268, 273, 278, 
and 282. 

Some comments are clearly wrong. Mr. Fletcher says, for instance, of the 
pronoun him in Paradise Regained, tv, 583 (p. 172) that it “here can only refer 
to Satan.” But since the angels obviously received Christ and not Satan on 
their “plumy Vans,” the pronoun simply cannot refer to Satan. Again, a 
space work-up which he mentions (p. 185) is not visible at all, at least in my 
copy of the book. 

One or two statements need more proof than they carry. Mr. Fletcher 
speaks of the printer of the 1671 volume, who appears on the title page under 
his initials J. M. only, as “almost certainly” and later “undoubtedly” John 
Macocke (p. 12). Further on in the introduction he omits the “almost” and 
simply assumes without question that he was the printer (p. 28). Probably 
Mr. Fletcher is following Miss Darbishire’s lead in her edition of the manu- 
script of Paradise Lost (p. 72). But she stops short of the certainty of his 
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statement, though she says, “I believe him to be’’ the printer, and has “‘little 
doubt of this identification.” However, she confesses that she is “unable, 
however, to give a clinching proof.”’ Unless Mr. Fletcher has found additional 
evidence, he should not be so dogmatic as he is; if he has further evidence, he 
needs to give it here to convince the reader. Similarly, he calls the paper used 
for the printing of the 1671 edition “continental (?)” (pp. 17, 18) and “almost 
certainly a continental stock” (p. 17). He may well be right; but when his 
statements vary in the degree of assertion as these do, it would be better if he 
had proof. 

On the other hand, this volume has many admirable characteristics. One 
of them, in addition to the general magnificence of the work in the whole set 
which has been noticed previously, is the improvement in collation of the text 
which Mr. Fletcher has been able to make over that offered in the Columbia 
edition. Though that edition is admirable, Mr. Fletcher has been able to add 
substantially to it. Though unfortunately the additions are not very signifi- 
cant, since they are between 1671 and the posthumous edition of 1680, it is a 
satisfaction to feel that, once done, it has now been done about as well as 
human eye can do it. A sample check of Book II of Paradise Regained shows 
ten variants omitted from the Columbia notes. Trivial though they are, such 
as changes between capitals and lower case letters, insignificant alterations in 
spelling, and changes in punctuation, they help to make the total more re- 
liable. One is a correction, the note that “pompous” in line 390 is never found, 
as Columbia prints it, with a capital. Two other corrections of Columbia else- 
where in the volume are interesting. One is the punctuation at the end of 
Paradise Regained, 111, 51, which Mr. Fletcher demonstrates to be a smeared 
comma instead of a period; the other is that at the end of Samson Agonistes, 
line 548, which should be a period and not a comma. But for the most part, as 
has been said before of the other volumes, the Columbia text and notes 
emerge from this searching scrutiny with an astonishingly good record. 
Though none of the changes noted in the variant states is caught in the 
Columbia volume, many of them are noted as having been made in the 1680 
edition, so that part of the same result is achieved. 

This volume, too, like the others, will be a boon to serious collectors. The 
notes to the title page of Paradise Regained (p. 51) are so minute in their 
recognition of every slight peculiarity of type and spacing, and the material 
on watermarks is so carefully done (pp. 17-27), that it should be absolutely 
impossible hereafter for any dishonest bookseller to palm off on an alert buyer 
a copy of these poems which is in any way defective. 

Mr. Fletcher’s handling of the page of “Omissa” (p. 296) in Samson 
Agonistes is ingenious. A number of lines omitted from page 89 of that poem 
were added on page [102] of the 1671 edition, with instructions for placing 
them where they belonged. Mr. Fletcher first (p. 279) prints page 89 in its 
original condition, then (p. 280) with the lower part cut away to allow for 
the addition of the new lines, and finally (p. 281) in composite form with the 
new lines inserted where they belong. In addition, of course, he prints the 
page of ““Omissa” in its regular place at the end of the poem. 

The introduction has one of the best studies of the relation between 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained yet made. Although the composition of 
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the latter poem is impossible to date, the evidence for a more or less parallel 
development of both epics here given (pp. 7-11) is pretty convincing. Simi- 
larly the study of the printer John Starkey (pp. 12-16) gives a great deal of 
important information about this publisher of the 1671 volume. One particu- 
larly interesting feature of this account is the study of several published ad- 
vertisements or catalogues of Starkey’s publications, showing what he pub- 
lished and when. Starkey’s statement (p. 15) that the poem was printed on 
May 29, 1670, is, I believe, here quoted for the first time. 

Of run-of-the-mill editions of Milton there have been and probably will 
be no end. Once in a long while, however, there appears one which looms up 
so far above the others that it is not to be compared to them. Such was the 
Columbia edition, and such is this facsimile edition. In planning it and in 
overcoming the overwhelming obstacles which such a work must necessarily 
face, Mr. Fletcher deserves the highest praise and the deepest gratitude of 
all students of Milton the world over. 

J. Mitton FRENCH 
Rutgers University 


Tue YALe Epirion oF Horace WALPOLE’s CORRESPONDENCE. Volts. XIII, 
XIV. CorRRESPONDENCE WITH THOMAS GREY, RICHARD WEST, AND 
Tuomas AsHTon. Edited by W. S. Lewis, George L. Lam, and Charles 
H. Bennett. 2 vols. in one binding. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1948. 


In his introduction to this, the first post-war publication of the Yale Wal- 
pole Edition, Mr. Lewis looks back over the fifteen years the project has been 
under way. Commenting on objections made to the edition up to now, he 
reaffirms his belief in the practice of normalizing the text. All things con- 
sidered, this is probably the wisest decision in what is always a vexing matter, 
and certainly the editorial policy of the edition is clearly enough stated in 
the prefatory material (I, xxxvr). On a second point, the translation of 
Greek and Latin quotations, Mr. Lewis has yielded to our modern decay of 
learning, and announces that such passages will be translated in future cor- 
respondences. Now that this decision has been made, it is too bad that it 
could not have been applied to the Gray Correspondence, which contains a 
good many classical references. Discussing the plan of annotation, Mr. Lewis 
makes clear the conception of this edition as primarily a work of reference, 
with a resulting emphasis of specific annotation, in order “to save the reader 
the trouble of consulting the thousands of books needed to understand” 
Walpole’s letters. 

This particular installment of Walpole’s correspondence posed a special 
challenge to the Yale editors, since they had to follow so closely after the 
Toynbee-Whibley edition of Gray’s Correspondence. which appeared in 1935. 
As a result there is only one new letter now published (Ashton to Walpole, 
7 Aug. 1737; 1, 138), although whenever possible the Yale edition prints 
directly from the original manuscript. 

There is new material, however, the most important of which is the com- 
plete version of Walpole’s ‘Short Notes of My Life,’ here published for the 
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first time in full from the original manuscript, and presented with impres- 
sively complete annotation. The omissions made by previous editors, amount- 
ing to about one-tenth of the whole, are here indicated. They contain little 
that is startling, presenting for the most part details which are treated more 
fully elsewhere, although it is interesting to have Walpole record here that 
he contrived to have James Earl Waldegrave meet his niece Maria, “and in 
two days less than a month drew him to make his declaration and proposal 
of marriage”’ (1, 31). The longest piece of new material is Walpole’s full-dress 
account of the Nicoll Affair, in which Chute and Walpole attempted to secure 
Miss Nicoll, an heiress of about £150,000, as wife for Walpole’s nephew, the 
3rd Earl of Orford. Walpole’s uncle, Horace Walpole, Sr., entered the negotia- 
tions, and tried to secure the heiress for his own son, with many resulting 
complications. It is not a pretty story, but it is perhaps less reprehensible in 
the eighteenth century than it would be today, and it does give us another 
insight into Walpole’s great concern for the welfare of his family. Other un- 
published material includes Walpole’s notes on Ashton, Lady Pomfret, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and a parody of a Roman guidebook. 

The letters themselves are all familiar, with the single exception already 
noted. It is unfortunate that so few of Walpole’s own letters have survived, 
but we do get a good view of his correspondents here. The first volume, which 
covers the period of the ‘Quadruple Alliance’ of Walpole, Gray, West, and 
Ashton, and the gradual emergence of the schoolmates into manhood and a 
subsequent parting of ways, contains some fine examples of youthful precocity, 
some justly famous travel letters and, in the letters of Richard West, the por- 
trait of an extremely promising and talented young man whose untimely 
death still seems a calamity. Only Gray and Walpole are represented in the 
second volume, and Gray’s letters here differ in tone from those written before 
the famous quarrel with Walpole during the Grand Tour. As Mr. Lewis sug- 
gests, we have here the record of two different friendships. Gray is never 
unaware of the differences in station between himself and Walpole, but his 
attitudes toward this difference vary greatly before and after the quarrel. 
The postscript to Gray’s letter of 14 January 1735 (1, 75), with its almost 
embarrassing desire to know all about Walpole’s activities in London, is 
typical of the early view. The rather stiffnecked insistence on being styled 
Mr. Gray on a title page (13 Feb. 1753; m, 63), and Walpole’s rather patient 
reply to him (20 Feb. 1753; m, 65) illustrate the more placid course of their 
later relationship, even though Gray still seems conscious of their difference 
in station. On the whole, the editors are to be congratulated for refusing to 
speculate and psychoanalyze in connection with the Gray-Walpole quarrel. 
The specific cause will probably never be known; the general situation is 
clear enough, and hardly an unusual one, considering the circumstances of 
the two men. 

The chief prcblem of the Yale editors was the necessity of solving puzzles 
which had confounded Toynbee and Whibley. A comparison of two letters, 
as presented in each edition, will give some notion of the relative success of 
this endeavor. On 3 March 1754 Gray wrote a long antiquarian letter answer- 
ing some queries which Walpole had put to him about two recently purchased 
fifteenth-century pictures. No general reader will ever finish this letter, but 
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quite possibly a research scholar might have occasion to consult it. Toynbee- 
Whibley (1, 381-400) give 26 footnotes; Yale (11, 69-80) gives 120. Toynbee- 
Whibley give no notes whatever on the long French passage they print on 1, 
394-396. In the Yale edition (11, 72-74) there are 21 notes identifying people 
cited in this passage. Gray’s transcript from Monstrelet (1, 76-77) has been 
collated with the original by the Yale editors. In general, they reveal a much 
greater familiarity with the sources cited in the letters than do their predeces- 
sors. Compare, for example, their notes on John Blakman’s account of Henry 
VI, (a, 78, n. 93-95). This familiarity with sources is apparent throughout the 
edition. 

Gray’s letter of 30 December 1764 (T-W, mm, 855-857; Yale, m, 137- 
138), acknowledging The Castle of Otranto and going on to other matters, is 
much less forbidding, and the surplus of annotation is not so high. Yale gives 
a much fuller explanation of the “canonical work” (1, 137) and once again 
shows a knowledge of the work itself which is not apparent in the earlier 
edition. Honors are even in the matter of detecting literary echoes. Toynbee- 
Whibley note one from Livy (1, 856, n. 11), and Yale notes one from the New 
Testament (m1, 137, n. 5a). All things considered, Mr. Lam and his colleagues 
have met successfully the challenge of solving the puzzles which seemed in- 
superable in the earlier edition, and when they occasionally fail, they are 
frank to admit the fact in a note. 

The Gray Correspondence more than maintains the high standards of 
the Yale Walpole. If in some ways it surpasses previous volumes, the explana- 
tion lies in the constantly increasing skill of the editorial team at Farmington 
and New Haven. It is difficult to find fault, and perhaps it is ungrateful to 
wish that these volumes contained a composite chronological table covering 
events in the lives of the four correspondents, rather than occasional references 
to such a table in the Toynbee-Whibley edition. Otherwise it is impossible 
to do anything but praise the continuing high level of accomplishment of this 
increasingly impressive enterprise of American literary scholarship. 

Puitie B. DAGHLIAN 


Indiana University 


Some SOURCES OF SOUTHERNISMS. By M. M. Mathews. University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama Press. 1948 Pp. 154. $2.50. 


In APRIL of 1947 Dr. Mathews delivered the greater portion of this book as a 
series of lectures on the Dancy Foundation at Alabama College. To this 
material he has added various details, a good deal of helpful documentation, 
a list of words, and a subject index. The result is a readable and informative 
account of the contributions of two Indian languages and of Gullah to the 
Southern vocabulary. As a native Southerner (he is from Alabama) and as 
one of our leading lexicographers, Mathews is of course an ideal person to do 
this sort of volume. 

Two of the three chapters in Some Sources of Southernisms are concerned 
with the Indian element: chapter I, “The Nahuatl! Contribution to Southern 
Speech,” and chapter m1, “Some Muskhogean Words in the Southern Vocabu- 
lary.”’ Of the 149 words included in the index, 117 are of Indian origin; of 
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these, 65 are Nahuatl and 52, Muskhogean. The remaining 32 words are dis- 
cussed in the third and final chapter, “Africanisms in the Plantation Vocabu- 
lary.” It is thus obvious that the major emphasis is on the Indian element 
in Southern speech, the discussion of the African element occupying only 43 
of the 129 pages of text. A book of this character could hardly have been 
written without the basic work of many scholars, such as, for example, L. D. 
Turner’s thorough investigation of Gullah, W. A. Read’s exhaustive studies, 
and F. H. Hodges’ encyclopedic Handbook of American Indians. Inevitably 
in a work of this character differences of opinion are to be expected. The 
following notes, however, are intended merely to amplify, emphasize, or cor- 
rect in some details a few words which have aroused the reviewer’s interest. 

BANJO (pp. 102 ff.): the DAE calls this word a reduced form of banjor, 
which it in turn labels “alteration of bandore (1591-1689), from Sp. or Pg.” 
This etymology is not satisfactory because it does not help us to understand 
how bandore developed into banjo. Mathews somewhat timidly quotes a letter 
to him from L. D. Turner, whose suggestion throws much light on this vexing 
problem: ‘The most probable source of banjo is the Kimbudu (Angola) word 
mbanza, an instrument similar to our banjo. This word (spelled in Brazil 
banza) is also used in Brazil for an instrument resembling the guitar, and is 
generally assumed to be an African word. The word banjo (pronounced banju) 
is also used in Brazil, the 7 having the sound of s in measure.” If this is not to 
be regarded as conclusive evidence, it would appear to be at least a more 
plausible explanation than the traditional banjo <banjor <bandore < bandur- 
ria < pandora < pandira. BAYOU (pp. 81 ff.): “A scholar who has looked into 
the pronunciation of bayou has decided in favor of ‘buy-u’ and I am quite 
willing, when Congress passes the necessary legislation forcing all of us to 
use the same pronunciation, to drop my bay-u and content myself forever 
afterwards with buy-u.”” Mr. Mathews may keep his eccentric sounding of 
this word if he wishes, but it is unlikely that it will displace either of the ac- 
cepted pronunciations. (‘batlu) and (‘balju); cf. Kenyon and Knott, A Pro- 
nuncing Dictionary of American English, p. 40; a third pronunciation (‘balja) 
is widely current in Louisiana. Incidentally, one of my colleagues who is a 
native of Mobile tells me that in his part of Alabama bayou is usually pro- 
nounced (‘balo). He has also called my attention to the fact that the first r 
in Bilerbatry (pp. 81, 141), representing the colloquial pronunciation of Bayou 
Labatre, is always silent. HOODOO (p. 98) is described by the DAE as being 
“probably a variant of VOODOO.” Our author points out that the latter 
word apparently first came into English usage in New Orleans through its 
currency among the slaves. He then notes: “In some parts of Africa vodu 
means a spirit, good or bad, and is sometimes used of a tutelary deity or 
demon. Among the Gullahs wudu is used to mean witehcraft, sorcery, a sor- 
cerer. They also use Audu in just the way we do.” Thus the immediate origin 
of our hoodoo seems incontrovertible and there is no need to consider it a 
doubtful variant of voodoo. SACALAIT (p. 80): “... just what form the 
French name had in the beginning it is difficult to say.” Cf. W. A. Read, 
“Some Fish Names of Indian Origin,” International Journal of American 
Linguistics, x1 (1945), 237-238. In Mathew’s phonetic transcription of this 
word (p. 151) the ¢ is sounded. This is certainly not true in Louisiana, where 
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the ¢ is always silent; cf. also W. A. Read, Louisiana-French, p. 67 (which, 
incidentally, gives the folk-etymology of the word and is corrected by the 
note cited above, making certain the word’s derivation from Choctaw sa&li, 
“trout”). TICKFAW (pp. 67 f.): the etymology given (“rest among the 
pines’’) is incorrect. My friend and former colleague, Dr. W. A. Read, has 
supplied me with the following note, which I print with his permission: “Tick- 
faw is derived from Choctaw poa, ‘wild beasts,’ a, ‘there,’ and tikafa, ‘shed 
their hair.’ A free translation would be ‘lair of wild beasts,’ though the Choc- 
taw term, strictly speaking, for a wild beast’s lair is poa anusi—that is, ‘wild 
beasts sleep there.’ The significanion of Louisiana Tickfaw is identical with 
that of Pawticfaw, the name of a creek in Kemper county, Mississippi.” 
TOMBIGBEE (pp. 62 f.): to the discussion on these pages may be added the 
following note from W. A. Read’s review of J. F. McDermott’s A Glossary of 
Mississippi Valley French (Language, x1x [1943], 183): “Tom-beck-bé, a name 
bestowed on the trumpet flower, is of course an obsolete spelling of Tombigbee 
The source is Choctaw itombi ‘coffin’ and ikbi ‘maker’. A coffin-maker is said 
to have resided on a branch of the well-known river.” TOTE (p. 126): the 
DAE labels this word “‘of obscure origin.”” Mathews cites the OED, “For an 
alleged Negro origin there is no foundation,” and then notes that Turner’s 
researches have removed all doubts concerning the word’s origin, it being an 
Africanism transmitted through Gullah into Southern speech. He makes the 
same observation concerning YAM (pp. 111 f.). Neither the DAE, the OED, 
nor Webster properly distinguishes yam and sweet potato in present day 
Southern usage, a point which Mathew’s discussion helps to clarify. The 
former deserves to be known as a distinctively American word and is by no 
means to be considered a mere synonym for sweet potato generally but, rather, 
only as the name of the very tasty, red-meated variety of that species. Tradi- 
tionally, it has been assumed that the word came into the English language 
from the Portuguese but, in so far as American speech is concerned, there can 
be no doubt of its direct African-Gullah origin; cf. Gullah jambi for the same 
vegetable. Yam is an illustration of the many terms that have come into our 
language quite independently of British English. 

There are very few typographical errors, a fact all the more remarkable 
in a book of this character. Cf. p. 42: for day read days; p. 60: for unamious 
read unanimous; p. 117: remove comma after Liberia. Hoecake (p. 24) and 
nocake (pp. 24-25) should have been included in the index verborum. 

Tuomas A. KrirBy 
Louisiana State University 


Tue Keats Crrcie, LetTers AND Papers, 1816-1878. Edited by Hyder 
Edward Rollins. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
2 vols. Pp. cl+851. $12.50. 


IN THE United States, Harvard has had the most noted collection of Keat- 
siana for years. To the original purchases and gifts of books and MSS. have 
been added the great collections of Amy Lowell, Louis A. Holman, and the 
Marquess of Crewe, in addition to other items. The accumulation of Keatsian 
material finally became so large as to demand separate quarters in the Hough- 
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ton Library of rare books; the Harvard Keats Collection was therefore segre- 
gated in special rooms of this Library, and the unpublished wealth of that 
collection is now made readily available by the distinguished book of Pro- 
fessor Rollins, The Keats Circle. 

The collection of Lord Crewe, bought and given to Harvard ten years 
ago by Mr. Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., was mainly assembled by his father, 
Richard Monckton Milnes (later Lord Houghton), who, as the first biographer 
of Keats, had unique opportunities to collect material of all sorts concerning 
the poet and his firiends. It is fitting that the centennial of Milnes’s Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats' should be marked by the publi- 
cation of the almost perfectly edited volumes of invaluable source material 
used by Milnes, the Formans, Colvin, Lowell, Hewlett, and every other 
biographer and scholar of Keats and his circle. 

‘“‘A rapid count shows that of the three hundred fifty-two separate docu- 
ments included in the present edition about fifty have hitherto been presented 
entire, though usually with considerable inexactness, in miscellaneous books, 
magazines, or newspapers.’ All of these previous publications are minutely 
acknowledged by Professor Rollins, who by meticulous scholarship has found 
Keatsian items in such obscure periodicals as The Ladies’ Companion (New 
York, 1837)° and the Plymouth and Devonport Weekly Journal (Plymouth, 
England, 1840).‘ The earlier publications which have been garbled and con- 
fused are now presented with exactness and clarity, but the six-sevenths of 
the book which is new to all who have not seen the MSS. is a huge area of 
fresh and very interesting material. 

The area of this great circle, as Professor Rollins creates it, is as solid and 
interlocked as the cemented inlays of a circular mosaic. These three hundred 
and fifty-two separate documents originally lacked even the cohesiveness of 
the hundred and fifty-four sonnets of Shakespeare, but an inspired editor has 
given them the unified arrangement and full annotation of his Variorum 
Shakes peare’s Sonnets. Professor Rollins produces great books from difficult 
material. 

Here he has taken the Harvard MSS. not written by Keats (and some 
from the Woodhouse scrapbook owned by the Pierpont Morgan Library), 
transcribed them with painstaking care, arranged them in chronological order, 
and presented them with biographical memoirs of the writers, full annotations, 
and useful cross-references. Although his material contained rough and rapid 
copies made by such notoriously illegible writers as Diike, Bailey, Haydon, 
Severn, and Milnes, he very rarely is forced to admit that a word cannot be 
read, and he even succeeds in reproducing changes and canceled passages. No 
publication could reproduce more accurately the MSS. which trace the 
formation, existence, dissolution, and later history of the circle of Keats’s 
friends and admirers. 

That, as it were, is the “plot” of this book, with the villain in Richard 
Abbey, the Keatses’ guardian, a supposed villain in George Keats, a maligned 
heroine in Fanny Brawne, and a tragic hero in Keats himself. After intro- 


1 London, Edward Moxon, 1848. 2 vols. 
2 Rollins, op. cit., 1, xii. 3 Tbid., 1, 183. 4 Ibid., u, 37. 
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ducing the major characters in twenty-four biographical sketches, the book 
begins with a letter from George Keats to his two brothers of August (?) 1816. 
The normal life of the Keats Circle is the subject of the first hundred-odd 
pages; particularly interesting is the frequently expressed confidence that 
Keats was a poet of the first magnitude, like Woodhouse’s statement in 1818, 
“Such a genius, I verily believe, has not appeared since Shakespeare & Milton. 
... I express my conviction, that Keats, during his life . . . will rank on a 
level with the best of the last or of the present generation; and after his death 
will take his place at their head.’’* Then come tragic details concerning Keats’s 
illness, departure from England, “‘posthumous existence,” and death in Rome. 
The complete letters of Severn poignantly describe the last sad months of the 
poet’s life with force and dignity not achieved by the biographers. After 
Keats’s death, the segments of the circle began to split, with enmities de- 
veloping between George Keats and Brown, and cooling of friendships with 
the removal of Keats’s affectionate, centripetal influence. Ultimately several 
of the friends moved far from London and correspondence between them 
diminished, to be revived, however, in discussion of a biography of Keats. 
When Milnes took the lead in preparing this biography, he wrote many letters 
to Keats’s friends, and their replies form a most interesting portion of the 
book. After publication they warmly praised it and united with admirers of 
Keats in sponsoring further memorials. This, in brief, outlines the main 
themes of the book, though many interesting digressions occur, and an ap- 
pendix includes fifty miscellaneous letters which do not refer to Keats but 
give additional information about his friends. 

Many of these men, such as Taylor, Hessey, Reynolds, Haydon, Clarke, 
Dilke, Hazlitt, and Hunt, are important in their own rights. Future biog- 
raphers and scholars of these men will find innumerable new pieces of infor- 
mation concerning them. The less important figures emerge clearly too; ac- 
counts of Haslam, Bailey, George and Georgiana Keats, and Severn are 
particularly interesting, in what they themselves wrote and in the excellent 
commentary provided by Professor Rollins. 

On the whole, George Keats emerges as “a man more sinned against than 
sinning,”’ but since, as he wrote to Dilke on April 10, 1824, “it was always 
my intention to keep [John] under the idea that I was in his debt,’ it is not 
surprising that others, notably Brown, accused him of cheating his brother. 
The evidence of this book, however, clears him of that charge. His wife, 
Georgiana, might well have objected to the sentimental and flirtatious letter 
he wrote to the Jeffrey sisters of Teignmouth some three months before he 
married her,’ but these girls were valued friends to the Keats brothers during 
Tom’s illness, and George’s loyalties were strong, including those to the 
memory of John. He naturally wished to receive some books and personal 
belongings when John’s possessions were divided and resented the failure of 
those in England to send such effects to him in Kentucky; he wrote to Dilke 
on April 20, 1825, “I however hope some trifles may be collected for me so 


5 Tbid., 1, 54-56. 6 Tbid., 1, 279. 
7 Ibid., 1, 16. Georgiana was also attracted by one bearing this name, for less than 
thirteen months after George Keats’s death, she married John Jeffrey of Louisville. 
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that I be not left entirely relickless.”* This statement is a gross exaggeration, 
for George owned at least sixteen letters from John*® and enough MSS. so that 
he did not hesitate to present original poems to friends like John Howard 
Payne,'® Anna Barker,!! and James Freeman Clarke; indeed Brown (who, 
it must be remembered, disliked George) complained to Milnes on October 18, 
1840, “I have nothing but fragments fof Keats’s MSS.], as most of the 
originals were scrambled away to America by his brother, after I had made 
copies of them for the press.’ 

Professor Rollins shows an amazingly comprehensive knowledge of all 
the relatives and friends of Keats and explains even their minor remarks and 
allusions with the greatest ingenuity. Cross-references show Professor Rollins’ 
complete grasp of his material; for instance, Woodhouse’s passing allusion to 
Taylor of a portrait of his father™ provides the identification of a “scriptural 
& saintly visage” mentioned in a letter by Reynolds.'* Not only profound 
knowledge but also acute memory and imagination are necessary to produce 
such a book as this; the conjectural readings of brief passages torn from the 
MSS. are ingenious and convincing, as in the mutilated portion of the letter 
from George to Dilke of April 20, 1825, “‘{And pray} say what is thought of 
Shelley . . . he wrote an elegy on his death which I have requested {Fanny to 
send} me a copy of.’’® Although the evidence of a postmark strongly suggests 
dating a letter from George to Mrs. Dilke in 1830, Professor Rollins is un- 
questionably correct in accepting the written date of March 19, 1829.17 

Concerning John Keats, the book provides little new information, since 
the papers have been studied by many biographers. But none has mentioned 
Wagtail, undoubtedly a dog owned by the Keats brothers in 1816, nor utilized 
evidence that Tom was with John at Margate;'* the date of Keats’s departure 
for Teignmouth is definitely established as March 4, 1818;'* Woodhouse could 
hardly have been the author of the ‘“P. Fenbank” sonnet to Keats and the 
donor of £25 which it accompanied ;* at one time Keats planned to publish 
Hyperion “with a work of Leigh Hunt,” until he was dissuaded, apparently 
by Reynolds ;* an English nurse, as well as Severn, witnessed Keats’s death, 
at 5 P.M. February 24, 1821; Keats was buried on February 26. 

On reading the letters of Benjamin Bailey and of George Felton Mathew, 
one wonders why Keats developed his warm friendships with them. Bailey 
seems frequently to have been boring, as he discoursed on philosophy and 


8 [bid., 1, 287. 

* Fifteen letters survived and are published in Keats’s Letlers (ed. Maurice Buxton 
Forman). At least one has vanished without being published—the letter from Keats 
to Mrs. Wylie of 1819, from which George cut the signature to present to L. J. Cist 
(Rollins, op. cit., 1, 28-29). 

10 John Howard Payne, “Original Random Scraps and Recollections, from the 
Note Book of a Wanderer, at Home and Abroad,” The Ladies’ Companion, New York, 
vu (August, 1837), 187. 

4 Rollins, op. cit., u, 36, n. 1. 2 Tbid., 11, 139. 

8 Jbid., 1, 37-38. M4 Tbid., 1, 78. 6 Tbid., 1, 155. 

6 [bid., 1, 291. Professor Rollins places conjectural readings in curly braces. 

17 Tbid., 1, 318. 18 Tbid., 1, 3. 9 Tbid., 1, 12. 2 Tbid., 1, 146. 

" Ibid., 11, 234. 2 Ibid., 1, 226, n. 5. % [bid., 1, 227, n. 5. 
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theology or made numerous and occasionally petulant requests of Taylor and 
Hessey to send books to him in the country, The sympathy and loss which 
he felt on learning of Keats’s death gave way to anxiety to retrieve the letters 
which he had written to Keats “freely & confidentially. Such letters one 
would not wish to fall into indifferent hands.’ Yet Bailey was undoubtedly 
a discerning critic of euphony in poetry and doubtless interested Keats with 
his theory of sounds.** Mathew and his cousins unconsciously describe them- 
selves as bigoted puritans with whom the hearty Keats could scarcely have 
been congenial. He seems to have liked many types of personalities, however, 
and to have been warmly esteemed by all whose writings are preserved in 
this book, with the single exception of Richard Abbey, whose notorious mem- 
oir disparages Keats and his parents. 

An estimate of errors of omission varies with individual readers. Professor 
Rollins obviously did not feel it necessary ‘‘to annotate elaborately through- 
out,”** and with so much that is useful, it may be ungracious to ask for more; 
yet complete quotation of Dilke’s notes made in his copy of Milnes (owned 
by the Pierpont Morgan Library) would have increased the value of his 
grandson’s annotations in a revised edition of Milnes.?” Many of the illustra- 
tions of Keats’s friends are the same as those in the standard biographies of 
Keats, with the addition of a newly published silhouette of Benjamin Bailey 
in Keats House. A wash drawing of Bailey, a silhouette and a miniature of 
James Rice from Keats House (all unpublished) would have made interesting 
illustrations, and the portrait by Rembrandt in the Dulwich gallery, which 
Clarke described as “a sorrowful likeness of [Keats],’’** would be more useful 
than the detail from Titian’s “Sacred and Profane Love,” which, according 
to Severn, strongly resembled Fanny Brawne.”* 

Other trifling errors are found in the book, as follows: 

1, xi. The Marquess of Crewe was the son, not the grandson, of Milnes, 
as Professor Rollins correctly states at 1, cxii. 

1, xlv. Bailey returned to England in 1852, not 1851. His will, preserved 
at Somerset House, contains a statement made “In the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury” showing that Bailey’s nephew, Arthur Hutcheson Bailey, ap- 
peared on July 18, 1853, about three weeks after Bailey’s death, to testify 
concerning certain memoranda mentioned in the will. He “made oath that 
the said deceased arrived in England in the month of October one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty two.” Furthermore, Bailey was the author of Six 
Letters of Vetus: to the Editor of the Ceylon Times: on the reconnexion of the 
British Government with the Budhist Idolatry of Ceylon (Colombo, 1852). The 
preface is signed, “B. Bailey. D. D. Archdeacon of Colombo,’ and dated, 
“Colombo, January 14, 1852.” 

I, lxxiii. Clarke was eighty-nine, not ninety, at his death. 

1, lxxxii. Professor Rollins states, on the authority of Sir Charles W. 
Dilke’s The Papers of a Critic,®® that Charles, the son of Keats’s friend Dilke, 
attended Westminster School from 1815-1826. According to The Westminster 


* Tbid., 1, 233. % Ibid., 1, 277-278. % Tbid., 1, xix. 
7 Thid., 11, 335-336. % Tbid., u, 152. 29 Jbid., u, 130. 
3% London, 1875. 2 vols. 
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School Register from 1764 to 1883," he was admitted June 14, 1819, when he 
was nine years old. Two months before his son’s admission, Dilke suffered 
“continual apprehension of his Boys fate in Westminsterschool with the rest 
of the Boys and the Masters.’’* 

1, Ixxxiii. The father of Keats’s friend was also named Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, not William Dilke.* 

1, Ixxxiv. Dilke’s daughter-in-law, née Mary Chatfield,™ died in 1853, 
nine years before her husband became a baronet.* She should not therefore 
be called “Lady,” as she lived and died with no other title than “Mrs.” 

1, xci. Haydon’s “Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem” is now at Mount Saint 
Mary’s Seminary, Norwood, Ohio, not in the Cincinnati Art Museum. It does 
not contain a portrait of John Howard Payne, as Professor Rollins states, 
doubtless on the authority of Leslie*® and Holman.*” The writer owns an un- 
published letter from Haydon to “H. Payne Esq” dated December 9, 1818, 
shortly after the success of Payne’s tragedy Brutus, in which he wrote, “I 
hope you will now return to America with kinder feelings than you once had, 
and that you will feel yourself more than amply remunerated for my not 
putting your head on S‘ John’s shoulders, the expiation I offered, as you may 
remember for the sins of my Countrymen.” (The italics are Haydon’s.) 

1, 5, n. 1. Haydon’s permanent home in October 1816 was at 22 Lisson 
Grove, North. His “house” at 7 Pond Street was a temporary lodging during 
his visit to Hampstead. 

u, 216. After searching the burial register of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Coleman Street, Haslam reported to Milnes that Keats’s father “was buried 
234 April 1804—aged 36[?].” If Haslam wrote 36, he copied the record in- 
correctly, for the figure is undoubtedly 30.%* Milnes evidently believed that 
Haslam wrote 36, for that is the age ascribed by him and other biographers 
to Keats’s father at his death. Haslam stated that the only members of Keats’s 
family mentioned in this burial register were his father and his brother Tom; 
he failed to note the records of burial of Keats’s grandparents, John Jennings 
on March 14, 1805, and his wife on December 19, 1814, and of his mother, 
Mrs. William Rawlings, on March 20, 1810. 

u, 263, n. 12. Joseph Foster’s Alumni Oxoniensis is obviously incomplete 
in listing Joseph Bailey as the only Oxford graduate whose father was named 


* Compiled and edited by G. F. Russell Baker and Alan H. Stenning, London, 
1892. 

® The Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton Forman, New York, 1935, p. 
321. 

% Dilke, op. cit., 1, 1. 

% Stephen Gwynn, The Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, bart. New York, 
1917, 2 vols. 1, 2. 

% Dilke, op. cit., 1, 84. 

%* Charles Robert Leslie, Autobiographical Recollections, ed. Tom Taylor, Boston, 
1860, p. 147. 

37 Louis A. Holman, “‘Old Pigments and New Found Faces,” The Bookman, New 
York, xxxvi (February 1913), 608. 

% Willard B. Pope, The Times Literary Supplement, London, December 22, 1932. 
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Benjamin Bailey. The will of Keats’s friend, referred to above, speaks of his 
son John Bailey of Trinity College, Oxford. 

u, 264. Bailey’s will contains this bequest: “And I give to my nephew 
John Bailey Girdlestone Solicitor and Attorney at Law of Pontefract in the 
County of York the sum of twenty pounds.” It is easy to understand how 
Professor Rollins read Bailey’s atrocious handwriting of “Girdlestone” as 
“Gildersleeve [?].” 

u, 320-321. Clarke wrote in 1860 (?) a denunciation of Haydon’s “‘cal- 
umny” against Keats: ‘““The most mean-spirited and trumpery twaddle in 
the paragraph was, that Keats was so far gone in sensual excitement as to 
put Cayenne pepper upon his tongue, when taking his claret !®*. . . During 
my knowledge of him Keats never purchased a bottle of claret.” The error is 
so patent that Professor Rollins doubtless felt it unnecessary to make any 
comment. Yet accounts of Keats’s expenses while he lived with Brown show 
that his “Half wine and spirits bill” of January 1, 1820, amounted to £5—9-6, 
and on May 6, 1820, Brown again noted, “Half wine & spirits bill 5-18-0.’’” 
Keats was obviously buying many a bottle of claret at this time, and he had 
drunk a great deal of it before writing the second stanza of the “Ode to a 
Nightingale” and the magnificently sensuous passage on claret in his letter 
to George and Georgiana of February 18, 1819.“ 

m, 468, n. 1. George Cruikshank made two etchings as illustrations for 
Reynolds’ ‘‘Edward Herbert”’ articles of the London Magazine when abortive 
plans were made to publish them in a book. Professor Rollins indicates that 
the etchings have been unknown since 1906, but they were reproduced in A. 
M. Cohn’s George Cruikshank. A Catalogue Raisonné of the work executed in 
the years 1806-1877 ,* with the titles ‘‘A scene on the Riverside at Greenwhich” 
and “A Cornish Wrestling Match.” 

One wonders what became of the 1279 lire collected by subscription to 
place a bust of Keats in Westminster Abbey in 1876® and why the effort 
failed. The funds would be useful now that a movement is again on foot to 
place a memorial tablet to Keats within the Abbey. 

But the best memorials to men like Keats are books like Professor 
Rollins’. Plaques and busts are of no use to scholars, but The Keats Circle is 
invaluable in supplementing the hundreds of books and articles which have 
already been written on Keats, and its material will henceforth be consulted 
by all serious students of Keats and his acquaintances. As Professor Rollins 
states, ‘Students of Keats and romantic poetry would be happier and better 
informed if other libraries, notably the library of the Keats House, Hamp- 
stead, would follow the examples of the Houghton and Morgan libraries by 
making more of their Keats circle manuscripts accessible in print.’ The hap- 
piness would be greatly increased if Professor Rollins is the editor of such 


8° Professor Rollins gives the correct version of this incident at 1, xcii, which shows 
the absurdity of Clarke’s suggestion that Keats regularly drank claret in this manner. 
Frederick Wordsworth Haydon insisted that Keats himself told his father of this inci- 
dent (Gentleman’s Magazine, xu, n.s., May, 1874, 509). 

Letter from Brown to Dilke, postmarked May 15, 1826, in Keats Museum. 

“@ Keats, Letters, p. 302. # London, 1924. 

* Rollins, op. cit., 1, 342, n. 2, * Tbid., 1, xii. 
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works, and, until such publications can be arranged, it must be strongly 
hoped by all readers of The Keats Circle that Professor Rollins will continue 
his work. The raw material is available, for, as he says, “The Harvard Keats 
Collection has far more letters written after than before (1878, the date at 
which the present work closes]; and possibly this edition may some day be 
expanded to further volumes in which the correspondence of F. Holland Day, 
Charles Eliot Norton, and others about the Anne Whitney Bust in Hamp- 
stead church, of Day and the Llanos family, of Miss Powell and others will 
be reproduced.’ To Keatsians, these are all “realms of gold,” and Hyder 
Rollins is the ideal guide in travels to them. 
WILLARD B. PoPE 


The University of Vermont 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, Pore. EssAlI DE BIOGRAPHIE PsyCHOLOGIQUE. By Louis 
Bonnerot. Paris: Librairie Marcel Didier, 1947. Pp. 584. 


EmPEDOCLE sur L’Etna. Erupe Cririque et TRapuction. By the same. 
Paris: Aubier (Editions Montaigne), 1947. Pp. 167. 


Ir 1s 61 years since Matthew Arnold dropped dead in Liverpool, where he 
had gone to meet his daughter and granddaughter on their arrival from 
America. After all the critical studies that have been devoted to him during 
these 61 years, what more remains to be said? From Clough and Swinburne 
to Henry James and T. S. Eliot, there is hardly a literary figure of any im- 
portance in England or America who has not at some time in his life delivered 
himself of a judgment on Arnold. For a moment it looked as if Lionel Trilling’s 
careful study of Matthew Arnold, in which his thought is related to the 
historical and intellectual events of his time, must have exhausted the Arnold 
mine, but now a French scholar, M. Louis Bonnerot, has explored Arnold’s 
thought afresh in an Essai de Biographie Psychologique running to over 500 
pages. In addition to this, he has published a scholarly edition, including a 
French translation, of ‘Empedocles on Etna’. 

English literature already owes a great debt to French scholarship. Such 
men as Angellier, René Huchon, Cazamian and Emile Legouis, have added 
immeasurably to our knowledge and understanding of Burns, of Crabbe, of 
Carlyle and of Wordsworth. M. Bonnerot belongs to the same distinguished 
company. His massive essay takes its place at once as the most compiete, the 
most far-ranging study of Matthew Arnold that has yet been attempted. If 
he is sometimes almost too neat, too anxious to sweep up every scrap of in- 
formation into its appropriate pigeon hole, we must admire his ingenuity 
even though we may sometimes question the direction that it takes. 

M. Bonnerot can not let go of a poem until he has shown how it reflects 
the emotional or intellectual crisis Arnold was passing through at the time 
it was written. This determination to explain the autobiographic significance 
of every poem accounts for his absorption in the shadowy figure of Marguerite. 
With the discovery of Wordsworth’s Annette Vallon it was natural enough 
that Arnold scholars should have begun to look at Marguerite with fresh 


© [bid., 1, xvi. 
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interest. Surely there was an interesting parallel to be drawn between Arnold’s 
‘unknown years’ in Switzerland, and the Annette Vallon episode in Words- 
worth’s life at Orleans. Unfortunately for the sensation-mongers the quest 
for a human interest story has yielded surprisingly little. While M. Bonnerot 
is too serious a scholar to indulge in romantic biography, he still attributes 
more influence to Marguerite in the shaping of Arnold’s mind than the facts, 
as far as we know them, seem to warrant. Admittedly it is hard to believe 
after reading the Switzerland poems that Marguerite was not an actual per- 
son, but we know nothing about her except what can be gleaned from the 
poems themselves, and from one remark in a letter to Clough (September 29, 
1848) in which Arnold says he is lingering a day at the Hotel Bellevue in 
Thun “for the sake of the blue eyes of one of the inmates.” M. Bonnerot 
pounces on this remark as referring (‘sans aucun doute’) to Marguerite. It 
is not a matter of great importance, but surely the ‘blue eyes’ might just as 
easily refer to some English acquaintance as to a supposedly French or Swiss 
Marguerite. 

On such evidence as this, M. Bonnerot has convinced himself not only 
that Marguerite was a flesh and blood reality, but that Arnold wanted to 
marry her, and indeed would have married her, if his family had not inter- 
vened on account of the difference in their social position and educational 
background. All this is implicit in the lines: 


Forgive me! Forgive me! 
Ah, Marguerite, fain 

Would these arms reach to clasp thee 
But see! ’tis in vain. 


and in the still more familiar lines from ‘The Terrace at Berne’: 


But a sea rolls between us 
Our different past. 


Again when Arnold writes to his sister, “there seems to grow a gulf between 
us, which tends to widen till we can hardly hold intercourse across it,’’ he is 
really thinking not of his sister at all, but of Marguerite. Surely these excur- 
sions into literary psycho-analysis, interesting and ingenious as they are, 
should be put forward tentatively as theories rather than announced positively 
as facts. 

Arnold’s marriage to Miss Wightman in 1851, a supremely happy mar- 
riage as it turned out to be, presents M. Bonnerot with some difficulties, but 
these difficulties are not insuperable. At what precise moment did Fanny Lucy 
Wightman supplant Marguerite in Arnold’s affections? The answer is, ac- 
cording to M. Bonnerot, that Marguerite was never supplanted. Subcon- 
sciously he was always in love with her. She remained the lasting symbol of 
his youth, the symbol of stifled romanticism. Miss Wightman may have 
eclipsed Marguerite on the plane of practical, everyday life, but in the realm 
of the imagination Marguerite ruled supreme. In ‘Tristram and Iseult’ she 
stands for the passionate love of Iseult of Ireland, and Fanny Lucy for the 
quiet, domestic affection represented by Iseult of Brittany. In Arnold’s 
treatment of this famous love story M. Bonnerot finds that imagination has 
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taken its revenge on reality. Iseult of Ireland was not deterred from joining 
her lover, as Arnold had allowed himself to be, by ‘the unplumbed, salt, 
estranging sea.’ 

M. Bonnerot is the first scholar to have called attention to the indirect 
autobiography of ‘Tristram and Iseult,’ and he makes out a strong case for it, 
but the strange conclusion to which his study of this poem and of the Mar- 
guerite question in general has brought him, that for Matthew Arnold love 
was a bitter and selfish pleasure (‘une délectation amére et égoiste’) will 
hardly recommend itself to those who remember the infinite tenderness of 
such poems as “The Buried Life.’ In the act of exploring the hidden springs of 
Arnold’s poetry M. Bonnerot sometimes lets the poems themselves slip past 
him unobserved. 

As soon as he gets away from Marguerite and Switzerland, M. Bonnerot 
is on firmer ground. Arnold’s private life is of no great interest to the student 
of his poetry. Except for occasional poems on the death of pets, poems which 
M. Bonnerot rightly admires for their freedom from sentimentality, the cur- 
tain on his private life is not lifted. Even in the elegies on his father, on his 
younger brother William (‘A Southern Night’) and on Clough the friend of 
his youth, there is no revelation of intimacy, no sudden jet of anguish. These 
elegies are distilled with conscious artistry, but the poet’s sense of bereave- 
ment is thrust into the background, just as it is in ‘Adonais’ and ‘Lycidas,’ 
and the poems serve as an occasion for meditation on ‘this strange disease 
of modern life, with its sick hurry, its divided aims... .” And yet, though 
Arnold veiled his private sorrows from the public, his poetry is more per- 
sonal than that of his great contemporaries. Tennyson, as he admitted, had 
more poetic instinct, Browning more vigor and abundance, Swinburne was 
a greater craftsman and Meredith a more original thinker, but none of them 
drew their poetry from their very marrow as Arnold did. They were not so 
eager to penetrate into the mystery of things, or to examine the soul where 
the mystery was reflected. 

The contrast between Arnold the worldling, and Arnold the austere poet 
for whom the world had ‘neither joy, nor love, nor light,’ has often been noted. 
One of Max Beerbohm’s best cartoons shows us Arnold’s niece, the future 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, demanding of Uncle Matthew why he could not ever 
be wholly serious. Logan Pearsall Smith was another of the earnest young 
admirers who was bewildered by Arnold’s badinage. He was disappointed at 
not finding a bard, in full singing robes, and he suspected Arnold, quite un- 
justly, of wearing a mask. That Arnold was not unaware of the duality in his 
nature is suggested by his remark to Henry Coleridge who, meeting him after 
years of absence, exclaimed: “Matt! I expected to see a white-headed old 
man.” In repeating the story to his mother, Arnold adds: “I said my white 
hairs were all internal.”” The remark becomes significant when we recall the 
lines from the sonnet, ‘Austerity of Poetry’: 


Such, poets, is your bride, the Muse! young, gay, 
Radiant, adorn’d outside: a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within 


This duality in Arnold, this conflict between the moralist and the aesthete, 
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a conflict which is implicit in human nature, provides M. Bonnerot with his 
‘leit-motiv.’ There was in Arnold, more than in most men, a constant oscilla- 
tion between the two poles of sensibility and intellect, Hebraism and Hellen- 
ism, contemplation and action. His internal rhythm, says M. Bonnerot, was 
determined by doubt, and out of this doubt emerged his poetry. We can 
trace it in Empedocles, in whom the romantic and critical spirit are per- 
petually warring, or in the familiar lines from ‘Stanzas from the Grande 
Chartreuse’: 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 


and from ‘The Summer Night’: 


Is there no life but these alone? 
Madman or slave, must man be one? 


We can trace it too in many of Arnold’s contemporaries on the continent as 
well as in England. John Stuart Mill’s analysis of Alfred de Vigny reveals to 
us, as M. Bonnerot points out, a poet of the same spiritual family as Matthew 
Arnold: 


‘Suppose now a poet of conservative sympathies surprised by the shock of a 
revolution, which sweeps away the surviving symbols of what was great in 
the Past, and decides irrevocably the triumph of new things over the old: what 
will be the influence of this event on his imagination and feelings? To us, it 
seems that they will become both sadder and wiser. He will lose that blind 
faith in the Past. . . . But while he is thus disenchanted of the old things, he 
will not have acquired that faith in the New which animated the Radical 
Poet. . . . The destiny of mankind, therefore, will naturally appear to him in 
rather sombre colours; . . . his song will be a subdued and plaintive symphony 
more or less melodious according to the measure of his genius, on the old 
theme of blasted hopes and defeated aspirations.’ 


The transition through which Europe was passing in the ‘forties’ and 
‘fifties’ must have affected many others as it did Vigny and Matthew Arnold. 
After the revolutions of 1848 had spent their force, the confident belief in 
progress, in the saving grace of universal suffrage, in the happiness that was 
bound to follow from the quickening tempo of life resulting from the intro- 
duction of railroads, was everywhere being questioned. Of all the prophets of 
the Victorian era who pronounced judgment upon the condition of England, 
Arnold was the most fitted to speak. As a school inspector he acquired an 
insight into the life of the middle class, the dismal and illiberal life of Isling- 
ton and Camberwell, that Carlyle and Ruskin knew only by hearsay. In this 
connection M. Bonnerot propounds the novel theory that Arnold’s poetry 
gained rather than suffered by the fact of his being a school inspector. It kept 
him in touch with a great section of the population he would otherwise hardly 
have known, and saved him from the danger Clough warned him about writing 
poetry that was “too delicate for common service.” 

Whatever the effect on his poetry may have been, Arnold derived a 
certain satisfaction from the drudgery of his office. It saved him from financial 
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anxiety and enabled him to live comfortably, though not as luxuriously as 
M. Bonnerot’s phrase ‘trés largement’ suggests. A school inspector with a 
wife and five children to provide for—the sixth child died in infancy—could 
hardly expect to live ‘trés largement.’ It was a great sorrow to him that he 
could not afford to send his oldest son to winter in the south of France, where 
he might have recovered from the tuberculosis of which, at the age of sixteen, 
he died. Yet Arnold was not an unhappy man, as those who knew him only 
by his poetry sometimes believed. He read the signs of the times too clearly 
to be light-hearted, but he adored his family, he enjoyed the world, and was 
generally happy in his work, even if it sometimes irked him. In a letter to his 
wife, written at the beginning of his inspectorship, he says: “I think I shall 
get interested in the schools after a little time; their effects on the children 
are so immense, and their future effects in civilising the next generation of 
the lower classes, who, as things are going, will have most of the political 
power of the country in their own hands, may be so important.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh was surely mistaken when he said that there was no 
evidence that Arnold ever understood the English character. Just because he 
was one of the few Victorians to take an interest in the intellectual life of 
Europe, it does not follow that he failed to understand the English character, 
or that he had ‘too little affection for England.’ No Englishman of his genera- 
tion expresses his yearning for his country more poignantly than Arnold does 
in ‘Heine’s Grave’: 

Yes, we arraign her; but she, 
The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears, and labour-dimmed eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal; 
Bearing, on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 

Wellnigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


Even in the familiar gibes at Philistines and barbarians Arnold is always 
profoundly English. It was his own pleasure in the good things of English 
life, the society of the Athenaeum, the loveliness of ‘the stripling Thames at 
Bablock-hithe,’ the cool farms of the Lake Country ‘under their burnished 
sycamores,’ that made him react as he did to the drab ugliness of the life in 
which so many of his countrymen were engulfed. 

How English he was too in his instinctive dislike of abstract thought! 
T. S. Eliot, who has always chafed at Arnold’s influence upon him without 
being able to escape it, declares that “in philosophy and theology he was an 
undergraduate; in religion a Philistine.”” In view of the impress Arnold has 
left on the world of letters, of which impress M. Bonnerot’s book is an elo- 
quent witness, this stricture is far too severe. What Eliot meant was that 
Arnold never constructed a system of philosophy buttressed by tested princi- 
ples. This of course, is obvious. He was himself the first to admit his inapti- 
tude for philosophic pursuits. In the architectonic sense of the word he was 
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no more a philosopher than Emerson, but his essays, like Emerson’s, are 
studded with ‘apercus’ on life and literature that will last longer than many 
a formal treatise on philosophy. As M. Bonnerot points out, Arnold was a 
critic rather than a philosopher, and being a critic he spent his life exploring 
his doubts, holding them up to the sun and examining them instead of resolv- 
ing them as a philosopher would have done. 

If Arnold failed as a philosopher the failure was not without its com- 
pensations. Not only was he a great critic, but in the best of his poetry, and 
here M. Bonnerot refers particularly to “The Scholar Gipsy’ and ‘Thyrsis,’ he 
was among the first and most successful of the symbolists. What is it that 
makes an expression poetical? It is the fact, say the symbolists, that it pos- 
sesses over and above whatever meaning it may have, a power of suggestion. 
“Tt opens up a vista, starts a motion of the mind, call up an indefinite series of 
associations.” _M. Cazamian was the first scholar to point out the elements 
of symbolism in Matthew Arnold’s poetry* but M. Bonnerot has carried the 
investigation further. It is a pity, he thinks, that Arnold did not apply himself 
more deliberately to symbolism as a means of reconciling the duality in his 
nature. 

In his general approach to literature, his indifference to categories and 
systems, and on the positive side, in his intellectual curiosity and his urbanity, 
Arnold owed much to one whom he described to an American audience as 
“that charming and accomplished man, one of my chief benefactors, Monsieur 
Sainte-Beuve.” 

The influence of Sainte-Beuve on Matthew Arnold has often been noted, 
but here again M. Bonnerot brings us something new. His discovery in the 
Collection Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, in Chantilly, of nine letters written by 
Matthew Arnold to Sainte-Beuve between the years 1854 and 1864, deserves 
special mention. Some of the letters are annotated in Sainte-Beuve’s hand, 
and the whole correspondence—several of Sainte-Beuve’s letters in reply had 
already been published—provides a charming example of an ‘entente cordiale’ 
against which, as M. Bonnerot says, nothing can prevail, because it is founded 
on the deepest affinity and on a disinterested love for the things of the mind. 

In his article on Sainte-Beuve in the Encyclopedia Britannica Arnold 
quotes Sainte-Beuve as saying: “... literary opinions occupy very little 
space in my life and in my thought. What does interest me seriously is life 
itself and the object of it.”” The remark is no less applicable to Arnold. He was 
always reaching out beyond literature into life. By the time he was forty-two 
he had already propounded his theory, in the essay on Joubert, that all 
literature—not just poetry—is a criticism of life. M. Bonnerot is the first 
scholar to do full justice to the complexity of Arnold’s thought. His work is 
addressed primarily to specialists, but he has drawn his net so wide that it 
contains much that will interest the general reader. He has explored not only 
the ‘homo aeternus,’ but also the ‘homo politicus’ and the ‘homo oeconomi- 
cus.’ This is a rich book, and it includes far more than the title ‘Essai de 
Biographie Psychologique’ would indicate. Here and there we may disagree 
with the author’s findings, but he brings to bear upon Arnold an understand- 


* “Symbolism and Poetry” (The University of Toronto Quarterly, July 1936). 
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ing of the man himself and a knowledge of nineteenth-century England that 
have never before been combined. Though Arnold never wanted his biog- 
raphy to be written, he could hardly fail to be delighted with M. Bonnerot’s 
openness of mind and flexibility of intelligence, qualities which he himself 
recognized as the distinguishing characteristics of the French people. 
ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 
New York City 


History OF IcELANDIC PRosE Writers, 1800-1940. By Stefan Einarsson. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1948. Pp. 269. Cloth bound, $4.00; 
Paper bound, $3.50. 


THIS VALUABLE book breaks new ground in its survey of the past one hundred 
and forty years of Icelandic prose, especially in the field of belles lettres. No 
comparable volume exists, and the importance of its literary history is the 
measure of an extensive literature that has been hitherto largely unknown to 
the world of scholarship outside of the Scandinavian countries. Professor 
Einarsson has laid under tribute the large Icelandic collection in the Cornell 
University Library and has rendered his work all the more authoritative by 
including the findings of the latest scholarly publications in Iceland itself, 
notably the researches of Steingrimur J. Porsteinsson on the beginnings of 
the Icelandic novel, the new appreciation of Eirikur fra Branum by V. p. 
Gislason, and the study of folklore and folk tales by E. O. Sveinsson. 

The first chapter looks briefly back over the earlier prose literature of 
Iceland: the oral saga tradition committed to writing in the 12th century, the 
romances that followed in the 13th and succeeding centuries, the pious but 
heavy hand of the Reformation in the 16th century, the somewhat sterile 
erudition of the 17th century, and the Enlightenment of the 18th. 

Mr. Einarsson’s terminus a quo is 1800, and chapters IT, III and IV deal 
with the beginnings of 19th century literature, especially in prose fiction and 
the drama. Chapters V and VI describe the new mobilizing of the intellectual 
life of the nation, through a rediscovery of its legacy of language and literature 
from the past and through the stimulus of such men as the Danish linguist 
Rasmus Christian Rask, the editors of Fjélnir, and the greatest personality of 
his time, J6én Sigurdsson. Chapter VII traces the fructifying influence on the 
new literature of the collecting and study of Icelandic folk tales. 

With chapters VIII and IX, Romanticism is in full swing in the novel 
(Jénas Hallgrimsson, Benedikt Sveinbjarnarson Gréndal, Jén Thoroddsen, 
Magnis Grimsson, J6n Porleifsson, P4ll Sigurdsson, J6n Myrdal, GuSmundur 
Hjaltason and Torfhildur Hélm) and the drama (Matthias Jochumsson and 
Indridi Einarsson). The next two chapters record a reaction of realism, 
especially associated with a group of Icelandic students in Copenhagen who 
launched the periodical Verdandi in 1882, and taking shape in the work of 
Gestur PAlsson and “DPorgils Gjallandi.” 

Almost half the book is taken up by chapters XII to XIV, presenting the 
full flood of modern nationalism since 1900 in a complex blending of currents, 
idealistic and realistic, literatures of the Soul and of the Soil, stimulated (with 
a time-lag) by most of the movements of Europe yet deeply based in the 
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traditions of the island itself. Among the scores of authors surveyed here, 
emphasis is given to Einar Hjérleifsson Kvaran, Gudmundur Fridjénsson, 
J6n Trausti, Gunnar Gunnarsson, GuSmundur Finabogason, and Sigurdur 
Nordal. 

Chapter XV analyses at great length the “Leftist and Modernistic 
Writers” who attained prominence in the Twenties and Thirties; and their 
impact on the thinking and the literary style of Iceland is duly considered. 

Not the least valuable part of the volume is that (Chapters XVI and 
XVII) in which he deals with the Icelandic writers of the Dispersion—those 
emigrants who have created an Icelandic colonial literature in Canada, the 
United States and Western Europe. The sheer bulk and excellence of this 
writing is not often realized, although the boys’ stories of J6n Svensson (1857- 
1944) have achieved a world-wide reputation, and such Icelandic-Canadian 
writers as Stephan G. Stephansson (1853-1927) and Guttormur J. Guttorms- 
son (b. 1878) have received the highest honours in Iceland itself. Other nota- 
ble members of the group are Jéhann Magnias Bjarnason, Jéhannes P. 
Pilsson, Porsteinn Pp. Porsteinsson, Gudrun H. Finnsdéttir and (in English) 
Laura Goodman Salverson. 

Most of the authors considered in this work were poets as well as prose- 
writers, and while their poetry is excluded by the terms of Professor Einars- 
son’s subject, there is nevertheless a constant discreet reference to the full 
range of their literary interests. 

Only two adverse criticisms can be levelled at an otherwise admirable 
volume. 

The one is the large number of slips in spelling, and sometimes even in 
English idiom, that a final check by a native American scholar might have 
eliminated. Examples of solecisms are the unidiomatic use of the definite 
article (pp. 1, 2, 9, 21, 37, 54, 55, 57, etc.), the prepositional use of ‘‘as’”’ where 
“like” is called for (pp. 35, 181, etc.), and even mistakes in English vocabu- 
lary, such as “economical” for “economic” (p. 7), “following” for “‘subse- 
quent” (pp. 77, 100), “squelching” in the sense of “drinking greedily” (p. 38), 
“absolved” for “‘passed”’ (p. 42), “genial’’ for ““congenial’’ (p. 43), “‘scene”’ for 
“stage” (p. 66), the obsolete use of “regiment”’ for “rule” (p. 67), and “‘fur- 
rowed”’ men instead of “‘wrinkled’’ men (p. 187). There is an occasional slip in 
translation, e.g. “antiquaries”’ for Oldskrift (p. 19), “bumblebee” for sunangs- 
flugur (p. 36), and “Swan River” for Alftavatn (p. 232), but such errors are 
rare. 

More serious, perhaps, is the mental astigmatism that seems to assume 
that all revolutionaries, whether literary or political, are virtuous, and all 
conservatives reprehensible. The bias is fatal in its treatment of the Com- 
munists—Gunnar Benediktsson, “‘one of the sincerest of men,” whose ‘‘Marx- 
ian interpretation of history” is “the best history of ideas in Iceland”; 
Porbergur Pordarson, who has “a strong moral sense” and “a courageous 
devotion to truth,” being a man “seeking the naked truth alone’; and 
Halldér Kiljan Laxness, “‘ready to storm the strongholds of ignorance, super- 
stition and vice in the name of sound common sense and civilization.”’ Mr. 
Einarsson notes that Laxness visited Russia in the winter of 1932-33 and 
Pordarson in the summer of 1934. They could read in the Moscow daily press 
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of that period that death by shooting was a mandatory penalty for even 
petty theft (Jzvestia, Aug. 8, 1932), that factory bosses had authority to reduce 
or cut off a worker’s food (Izvestia, Dec. 5, 1932), that Andrey Vishinsky, as 
State Prosecutor, boasted publicly of having 700,000 OGPU-police operating 
in one-quarter of the districts of one Soviet republic (Izvestia, Aug. 3, 1933), 
that the families of citizens who fled abroad were to be sent to Siberia for 
from five to ten years (Izvestia, June 9, 1934), and that the police were given 
power to send any citizen to a convict labour camp for five years without 
trial (Pravda, July 11, 1934). In spite of such reading matter during their 
visits to Russia, Laxness and Pordarson continued to foul their own nest by 
vilifying the vastly freer, more prosperous and more humane civilization of 
their native Iceland as over against Stalin’s slave empire, and Prof. Einarsson 
joins with them in looking hopefully forward to “a time when Laxness can 
describe an ideal communistic society in Iceland.” To class such men as 
“realists” is a semantic absurdity. They are either gullible romanticists of the 
Left or the mendacious agents of an alien despotism. 
Watson KIRKCONNELL 
Acadia University 


BRIEF MENTION 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. OTHELLO. PARALLELDRUCK DER ERSTEN QUARTO UND 
DER ERSTEN FOLIO MIT LESARTEN DER ZWEITEN QuARTO. Herausgegeben 
von M. M. Arnold Schréer. Englische Textbibliotek, Heft XIV. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1949. S. xvi+212. DM 5.80. 


Tuts Is essentially only a careful reprint of a work first isued in 1909. The 
present publisher has slightly abridged Schréer’s introduction (generally ex- 
cellent but of course now badly out of date in some of its parts), has added a 
brief note about the line-numbering, and has corrected the errors noted in 
Schréer’s errata list printed at the end of the first edition. This seems the ex- 
tent of the revision (“Zweite, berichtigte Auflage’’ appears on the verso of the 
Title Page), except that both type and paper are now slightly larger than 
before. Thus the present work makes once again available, in slightly more 
attractive form than before, Schréer’s meticulously prepared diplomatic re- 
print of the two early editions of Othello from which any satisfactory modern 
edition must inevitably be derived: the quarto of 1622 and the folio of 1623. 
In each case the Schrier text is based on a not wholly reliable photo-litho- 
graphic facsimile partially collated with several originals; and the correspond- 
ing lines of the two editions are conveniently printed on facing pages, differ- 
ences between the first quarto and the second (1630) being noted on the verso 
pages, below the Q1 text. 
CHARLTON HINMAN 
Johns Hopkins University 


PLAYWRITING FOR ELIZABETHANS. 1600-1605. By Mary Crapo Hyde. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xi+258. 


AccorDING TO the jacket, “‘One of the startling omissions in Elizabethan liter- 
ature is the failure of a contemporary to define the theatre of his time and to 
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set forth the rules of playwriting. This book accepts the challenge of modern 
opinion, which holds that the dramaturgy of any period is the record of con- 
temporary theatre conventions, and deduces from a study of Elizabethan 
plays a manual for playwrights which presents much of value to the modern 
dramatist.” 

Since the Elizabethans insisted (and the moderns are alleged to insist) 
on following Horace in their emphasis upon convention, they are now directed 
to the principles a /a Aristotle, in chapters on Themes, Characters, Beginning, 
Middle, End, each with a “cute” appendix of “Advice to the Elizabethan 
Playwright.” The final chapter, on Conventions, is also written for the “‘aspir- 
ing playwright” and ends with a “Salute to the Elizabethans.”’ The analysis, 
eddying around the plays which are supposed to date 1600-1605, brings out 
many interesting matters, such as, “Our emphasis upon the psychological 
explanation of action is the basis of most of our lack of understanding of the 
Elizabethan theatre.’’ The book is pleasantly printed, with perhaps no more 
than the normal number of typographical mishaps; but the reviewer prefers 
to keep the jacket over the binding. 


RoL_o DuKE oF NORMANDY OR THE BLoopy Broruer. A TRAGEDY. ATTRI- 
BUTED TO JOHN FLETCHER, GEORGE CHAPMAN, BEN JONSON AND PHILIP 
MAsSINGER. Edited by J. D. Jump. University Press of Liverpool. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London), 1948. Pp. xxiv+107. 15s. 


Tuis Is a thoroughgoing yet admirably concise edition, in “‘austere’’ format, 
of a play which is now chiefly interesting perhaps for the problems that it 
poses. The editor examines them acutely and judiciously. The Beaumont- 
Fletcher corpus would be immensely the better if it could find such an editor. 


THe TRAGEDY OF PutLotas. By SAMUEL DANIEL. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, By Laurence Michel. Yale University Press. New Haven, 
1949. Pp. xi+183. $3.75. 


THE EDITOR is convinced that “the play is an omnium gatherum of Daniel’s 
political opinions, conflicting as they are; and it is further complicated by the 
intrusion of the Essex affair.’’ Consequently, he expends most of his space in 
exemplifying this thesis. There is a brief summary of sources. The remainder 
of the work is centered upon “modern, scientific’ (quotes mine) bibliography. 
There is almost no literary editing—practically no explanatory notes, no 
glossary, etc. 


Ten EncuisH Farces. Edited by Leo Hughes and A. H. Scouten. University 
of Texas Press. Austin, 1948. Pp. xi +286. 


THE TEN farces are A Duke and No Duke, The Emperor of the Moon, The 
Anatomist, Hob, The Cobler of Preston, The Devil to Pay, The Bilker Bilk’d, 
The Brave Irishman, Appearance Is Against Them, No Song No Supper. “We 
cannot profess to have exhausted all the possibilities here or to have presented 
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anything like the whole range of English farce. We have, however, tried to 
offer as much variety as possible.”” Confessedly, there has been no attempt to 
supply definitive texts or best editions. There are brief introductions, but few 
signs of editing—almost no notes to the text, no glossary, a section of verse 
has escaped from a footnote to the top of page 147, etc. 


T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 
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